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MUSIC WORLD AGOG 
OVER QUESTION OF 
MUCK’S SUCCESSOR 


Rumor Nominates Seven “ Candi- 
dates,’’ All Foreigners, for 
Vacant Boston Symphony Con- 
ductorship — Major Higginson 
Preserving Solemn Silence on 
Matter — No Mention of an 
American Being Considered for 
Post — Hour at Hand to Unbar 
Boston Portals to One of Our 
Own Conductors — Music-Lov- 
ing Public Profoundly Stirred— 
‘“Dark Horse’”’ Always a Possi- 
bility 

| since Dr. Karl Muck was re- 

lieved of his Boston Symphony 
baton by United States Department of 

Justice agents rumor has stalked through 

the land as to his successor. Suggestions 

have been proffered in abundance; “in- 
side’ information has been gratuitously 
exposed to the popular gaze; musical 
seers and oracles have industriousiy em- 
ployed their divining rods. Meanwhile, 

Ma‘or Henry Lee Higginson, who dis- 

poses of the destiny of Boston’s famous 

orchestra, has preserved’ sepulchral 
silence on the matter. Every card is in 
his hand, safely hidden from all eyes but 
his own; and when his trump card is ex- 
posed it is at least possible that the 
chosen conductor will be one upon whom 
few prophets have staked their reputa- 
tions. 

Nonetheless, the affair has stirred up 

a tempest of speculation, and the names 

put forth are, in practically every in- 

stance, resounding enough to command 
attention in every quarter. Alphabet- 
ically, the list of “candidates” runs as 
follows: Ernest Bloch, the Swiss com- 
poser, now a resident of New York; 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist 

and conductor; Vincent d’Indy, the 

French composer; Pierre Monteux, the 

French conductor of the Metropolitan 

Opera Company; Sergei Rachmaninoff, 

the Russian composer; Leopold Stokow- 

ski, conductor of the Philadelphia Or 

‘hestra; Sir Henry J. Wood, conductor 

‘f the Queen’s Hall Orchestra of London. 

No Mention of an American 


Among these nominees of rumor not 
nce does the name of an American con- 
ductor appear. While it is possible that 
none of the above mentioned musicians 
is really in line for the Boston Sym- 
phony conductorship, it is passing 
strange that the names afloat on the cur- 
rents of speculation should be made up 
wholly of foreign musicians. As was 
ntimated before, Major Higginson is, of 
‘ourse, biding his time and keeping his 
wn counsel in the matter. Quite apart 
from chauvinistic or patriotic considera- 
tions, however, it would seem that the 
time is at hand when the leading spirit 
f the Boston Symphony owes a word 
on this matter to American music-lovers, 
who have long devotedly supported his 
orchestra. Is an American conductor 
being considered for the post? Will an 
American. native-born or naturalized, be 
considered? 

Public sentiment is in a fluidic state on 
these vital questions; the latter are agi- 
tating every real friend of American 
music. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
Distinguished Russian Pianist, Who Again Appeared in New York Last Week in 


the Role of Symphony Conductor. 


His Name Has Been Conspicuously Men- 


tioned as a Successor to Dr. Karl Muck as Conductor of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra. (See Page 18) 





long ago ceased to be merely a great 
civic institution. It is a great national 
institution, and as such, at a time when 
America’s musical emancipation from 
European thraldom has become a happy 
reality, there are plenty of excellent rea- 
sons why the orchestra should be headed 
by an American conductor. It clearly 
behooves Major Higginson to recognize 
that enlightened musical opinion will not 
continue indefinitely to tolerate an im- 
ported conductor for this magnificent 
American orchestra. Since its inception 
in 1881 the Boston Symphony has been 
led by six men, all foreigners: Georg 
Henschel, German; Wilhelm Gericke, of 
Vienna; Arthur Nikisch, Hungarian; 
Emil Paur, German; Max Fiedler, Ger- 
man; Dr. Karl Muck,, German. The 
present temporary conductor of the or- 
chestra is Ernst Sehmidt, Dr. Muck’s 
assistant, an Austrian. Conceding read- 
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ily that these various Teuton conductors 
have been a great factor in giving Amer- 
ica an orchestra the peer, if not the su- 
perior, of any in the world, the fact re- 
mains that our country has, in the last 
dozen years, gone forward amazingly in 
a musical direction. The crude condition 
that once obtained in our artistic life has 
now been permanently abolished.’ Sev- 
eral American conductors could be named 
who have distinguished themselves at 
the head of important symphony orches- 
tras. 

Will Major Higginson seize the oppor- 
tunity that presents itself and give 
Americans the chance to prove that, even 
as they are capable of appreciating and 
lending whole-hearted support to a fine 
orchestra, they are also qualified to guide 
one and maintain its proud artistic 
standard? The country awaits Major 
Higginson’s answer. 
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CARUSO ENTHRALS 
BOSTON AS WEEK 
OF OPERA OPENS 


Metropolitan Company’s Brief 
Season Brilliantly Inaugurated 
with “Le Prophéte’’— Capacity 
Audience Welcomes Organiza- 
tion—Caruso Stirs House to 
Frenzy of Delight——Other Prin- 
cipals Share Triumph 


oo April 22.—Boston’s week of 
opera by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company was opened brilliantly to-night 
with a performance of Meyerbeer’s “Le 
Prophéte.” The audience filled every 
nook and cranny of the Boston Qpera 
House. Principals, orchestra, chorus, 
mise-en-scene and ballet made ay gor- 
geous ensemble. Bostonians who had 
not heard Caruso for several seasons 
marveled at the tenor’s artistic growth. 
His interpretation of the réle of inn 
keeper turned prophet roused the ‘house 
to a frenzy of delight. Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, Claudia Muzio and José Mar- 
dones shared the tenor’s triumyhs. 

The company’s offerings for the re- 
mainder of the week are announced as 
follows: Tuesday night, “Tosca,” with 
Karrar, McCormack and Scotti; Wednes- 
day afternoon, “Aida,’’ with Muzio and 
Martinelli; Wednesday night, “Rigo- 
letto,” with Barrientos, De Luca and La- 
zaro; Thursday night, double _ bill, 
“L’Oracolo,” with Easton, Althouse and 
Scotti, and “Pagliacci,” with Muzio, Ca- 
ruso and Amato; Friday night, “Madama 
Butterfly,” with Farrar and Carpi; Sat- 
urday afternoon, “Samson et Delila,”’ 
with Claussen and Caruso; Saturday 
night, “I Puritani,” with Barrientos, La- 
zaro and De Luca. For Friday an extra 
matinée is announced, offering “Le Coq 
d’Or” and “The Dance in Place Congo.” 

H. L. G. 


OBER ASKS PERMISSION 
TO RETURN TO GERMANY 


Very Difficult to Obtain Engagements 
Here Since Metropolitan Canceled 
Contract, States Contralto 


Margarete Arndt-Ober, formerly con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, now suing it for breach of con- 
tract, was the most distinguished of a 
group of German women who applied to 
William Wallace, Jr., Assistant Attor- 
ney-General, on April 22, for permission 
to return to Germany. 

Under the new law, known as the 
woman spy bill, all women enemy aliens 


. are subject to internment during the war, 


or at least to registration and surveil- 
lance. The contralto stated that it was 
extremely difficult for her to get any en- 
gagements in this country since the Met- 
ropolitan had canceled her contract, but 
that in Berlin she felt sure of being able 
to work at once. As far as her pending 
lawsuit is concerned, Mme. Ober is will- 
ing to wait until the war is over before 
pressing litigation. 

Mr. Wallace, who is in charge of the 
Alien Enemy Bureau of New York City, 
was not able to give Mme. Ober the 
wished-for passport, but agreed to refer 
all the facts of the case at once to 
Attorney-General Gregory in Washing- 
ton. 

Mme. Arndt-Ober came here in 1911 
from Berlin and had a contract with the 
Metropolitan, when war broke out, for 
forty appearances each season, at a sal- 
ary of $24,000. When the opera com- 
pany dropped German singers from its 
roster she brought suit for breach of con- 
tract, and on April 5 was upheld in her 
right to sue-by the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court. 
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Major Henry L. Higginson, Owner of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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WHO WILL BE DR. MUCK’S SUCCESSOR ? 


Here Are Seven Prominent Conductors Whose Names Have Been 


Conspicuously Mentioned as Candidates for the Directorship of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra—Not One of Them Is an 
American-born—But There May Be a “ Dark Horse” !—If You 
Were in Major Higginson’s Place Whom Would You Select for 


the Position ? 


Write the Name of your choice on a Postal Card, sign your name and address and 


mail it to the Editorial Department ‘‘Musical America,’’ 501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, though in- 
ternationa!ly famous as a pianist, 
has been exercising his talents as 
conductor only a comparatively 
short time. He made a number of 
appearances at the head of orches- 
tras in Europe and has conducted 
a series of concerts in New York 
both last year and this, earning 
much critical commendation, nota- 
bly for his treatment of symphonic 
works of the classic school. 
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SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 


Sergei Rachmaninoff is one 
the best-known and most popu! 
of contemporary Russian co: 
posers, though not a radical in t! 
sense of Stravinsky and Scriabi: 
He is known to Americans es): 
cially by his piano works, his song 
and his symphonic composition 
Rachmaninoff visited this count) 
eight years ago and on that occ: 
sion conducted performances of h) 
tone poem “The Isle of the Dead 
when the Russian Symphony (©) 
chestra played it in New York. H: 
also gave some piano recitals ; 
appeared as soloist with the N: 
York Symphony, the Russia 
Symphony and others in presenta 
tions of his Second and Thir 
Piano Concertos. 
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LEOPOLD STOKOWSK! 


Leopold Stokowski, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, is one of the youngest 
leaders of an important symphonic 
orchestra. From the organ-bench 
at St. Bartholomew’s Church, New 
York, he was chosen as conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, holding that position for 
a number of years. He was chosen 
conductor of Philadelphia’s sym- 
phony orchestra upon his resigna- 
tion from the Cincinnati Orchestra. 
As conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra he has added consider- 
ably to his reputation, accomplish- 
ing among other things the feat of 
conducting Mahler’s “Eighth Sym- 
phony,” “The Symphony of a 
Thousand,” a few years ago,. with- 
out a score. 
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SIR HENRY J. WOOD 


Sir Henry J. Wood, conduetor o 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra in Lon 
don, is one of the foremost of li\ 
ing British conductors. He has 
made a distinguished reputation i! 
the English capital, having intro 
duced the most important moder: 
works for orchestra to London’s 
music-loving public. A warm friend 
of English composers he has each 
year devoted time to the prepara 
tion of his countrymen’s new or 
chestral compositions. He visited 
America a decade ago as one ot 
the guest-conductors of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, his 
conducting making so deep an im- 
pression that he was talked of as 
coming to this orchestra to succeed 
Gustav Mahler. 
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PIERRE MONTEUX 


Pierre Monteux, now conductor 
of French opera at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, is one of the 
younger French conductors. He 
has won his way from the position 
of solo viola of one of the Paris 
symphony orchestras (just as 
Frederick Stock rose to the con- 
ductorship of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra from the post of 
first viola in the same orchestra 
under Theodore Thomas), and has 
prior to his Metropolitan conduc- 
torship been associated with the 
“Concerts Monteux” in Paris, the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe (both: in 
Europe and America) and the 
Civic Orchestra of New York. 
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VINCENT D’°INDY 


Vincent d’Indy, head of the 
Schola Cantorum in Paris, repre- 
sents one of the most solid forces 
in French composition. A pupil of 
César Franck, and the biographe! 
of that master, his creative ten- 
dencies are of a_ distinctly con 
servative cast. His works, sym 
phonic, vocal, operatic, have @ 
rather astringent flavor that has 
withheld from them a speedy pop 
ularity. Yet they have been fre- 
quently performed in America 
D’Indy conducted the Boston Sym- 
phony on the occasion of his trip 
to America ten or more years ago 
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ERNEST BLOCH 


Ernest Bloch, a_ native of 
Switzerland, has figured promi- 
nently in American musical life 
since last year, when his works be- 
(| gan to receive much attention. He 

studied with Iwan Knorr, Ysaye 
N and Jaques-Dalcroze. Coming to 
SS this country as conductor for 
ij Maud Allen, he enlisted the sup- 


port of some influential music- 
( lovers after the failure of the 
» dancers’ tour. The Flonzaleys 


Y played his string quartet and last 
May the Friends of Music pro- 
duced his massive “Jewish Cycle” 
in Carnegie Hall, Bloch conducting 
the “Israel” Symphony. The New 
York Philharmonic produced his 
C Minor Symphony this season un- 
der his own direction, and the Bos- 











——~ ton, the Philadelphia, the Chicago 





and the New York Symphonies 








4 have honored him by bringing out 
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certain of his works. 




















SOME “DARK HORSES” 


Weston Gales 

Henry Had ey 

Alfred Hertz 

Walter Henry Rothwell 
Theodore Spiering 
Arturo Toscanini 
Arnold Volpe 


























CINCINNATI JUBILANT 
OVER NEW DIRECTOR 


Report that Ysaye Will Receive 
Record Salary as Orchestra’s 
Conductor 


CINCINNATI, O., April 20.—It has been 
confirmed that Eugen Ysaye has been 
offered and has accepted the position as 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra for the next two seasons. It 
is stated upon good authority that he is 
to receive the largest salary ever paid 
the conductor of an American symphony 
organization. The confirmation of the 
rumor of his being engaged has created 
a feeling of jubilation in Cincinnati mu- 
sical circles seldom experienced before, 
for on all sides it is agreed that with 
Ysaye at the head the Symphony Or- 
chestra is assured of its greatest artistic 
suecess since its foundation. Ysaye has 
taken a complete hold on local music-lov- 
ers as well as upon the men under his 
charge. So far not a dissenting voice 
has been heard here as to the engage- 
ment. 

This week’s symphony program was, 
with one notable exception—the ‘“Rhe- 
nish” Symphony of Schumann—of a rath- 
er lighter caliber than usual, the more so 
because of the appearance as soloist of 
the famous coloratura soprano, Amelita 
Galli-Curci. At the first performance, 
which took place yesterday afternoon, 
the auditorium was packed from pit to 
dome, at advanced prices, with one of the 
most enthusiastic audiences ever present 
at a regular symphony concert. The 
Schumann Symphony was given a re- 
markably smooth reading by the or- 
chestra, and a sincere and thoroughly 
musicianly interpretation by the veteran 
leader. The work was presented nat- 
urally, with all the shortcomings and ad- 
vantages in which it was given to the 
world by its originator. 

The opening number was Massenet’s 
“Phedre” Overture, which was cleanly 
and effectively performed and_ evoked 
considerable applause. The Fantasie 
“Wallone,” by Theophile Ysaye (brother 
of the distinguished conductor and re- 
cently deceased), proved to be a wonder- 
ful bit of orchestral coloring of some- 
what secant and by no means important 
thematic material. So well, however, 
was it handled and so inspiringly per- 
formed that it proved to be the most 
popular orchestral number of the after- 
noon. The other orchestral number was 
sizet’s first “L’Arlésienne” Suite. 

Mme. Galli-Curci was given a tremen- 
ous ovation. Her first offering was the 
Bell Song” from Delibes’s “Lakmé.” 
ler wonderful technical accomplish- 
lent and the ease of her delivery, as 
vell as the purity of her upper register, 
reated a furore, in spite of the fact that 
he evidently was not at her best. | 

Two of its most important musical 
vents of the season took place at the 
ollege of Music during the past week, 
he first being an operatic evening dur- 
ng which scenes from “Traviata,” “Mar- 
ha” and “Rigoletto” were given with 
ull stage setting and costuming by ad- 

anced students of the institution, as- 
isted by the student orchestra, all being 











| FamousSingers BoostLiberty Loan 
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Florence Easton and Giovanni Martinelli at Lord & Taylor’s Liberty Bond Booth 


t dee sale of Liberty Bonds at Lord & Taylor’s big department store in Fifth 
Avenue, New York, was considerably stimulated on April 19, when Florence 
Easton, the soprano, and Giovanni Martinelli, the tenor, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, appeared at the booth to sing and induce shoppers to subscribe 


to the third loan. 


The photograph shows Mr. Martinelli singing and Miss Easton 


preparing to sign up a prospective subscriber. 





under the efficient leadership of Albino 
Gormo, dean of the faculty. The per- 
formance was in every detail a splendid 
effort and fully in keeping with the tra- 
dition established during past perform-' 
ances of the sort. A representative audi- 
ence filled the Odeon. Last evening an- 
other splendid audience gathered at the 
same place to listen to a fine program of 
chamber music at which the principal 
performer was Adele Westfield, the fa- 
vorably known young pianist. The pro- 
gram consisted of a Mozart Piano Quin- 
tet, Carpenter’s Sonata for piano and 
violin, and Bossi’s Piano Trio. The Car- 
penter work was given a performance 
which was at once musicianly and at the 
same time showed a keen insight by Miss 
Westfield and Emil Heermann. The other 
artists to take part were William Knox, 
second violin; Walter Werner, viola, and 
Walter Heermann, ’cello. Miss West- 
field’s beautiful touch and clean style 
showed to great advantage. 

On Thursday evening the Conserva- 
tory Orchestra, assisted by a number of 
members of the Symphony Orchestra, 
gave an interesting perforamnce at the 
Conservatory of Music, P. A. Tirindelli 
directing in his usual musicianly style. 
Among the most notable numbers on the 
program were Tirindelli’s Violin Con- 
certo in G minor, which was well played 
by his talented young pupil Herbert Sil- 
bersack. Mr. Tirindelli received an ova- 


tion. On April 17 Gertrude Isenberg, 


pianist, and Irving Miller, baritone, pu- 
pils of the school, gave a successful re- 
cital before a large sized audience, while 
on the evening of the 16th Alma Bet- 
scher, pianist, and Emma Selmeier, con- 
tralto, reaped applause at a similar 
affair. L. G. S 


STRIVE FOR GREATER UNITY 





Los Angeles Musicians’ Club Introduces 
Plan at Meeting 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 15.—At its 
last meeting the Musicians’ Club of [os 
Angeles launched a plan by which it is 
hoped to obtain more unity between the 
various musical clubs and societies of 
Los Angeles. The idea was introduced 
by William H. Lott, former president of 
the Los Angeles Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. A committee of five—W. H. 
Lott, George A. Mortimer, Vernon Spen- 
cer, Jay Plowe and George B. Gookins— 
was appointed to interest other organiza- 
tions. 

The idea is to form a general board 
of musical promotion, as it might be 
called, each organization to be repre- 
sented by one appointee or alternate. 
Through such a body it is hoped to in- 
crease interest in the symphony orches- 
tra, in the formation of a general chorus 
for the presentation of large choral 
works and to co-operate with the com- 
mercial interests as occasion arises, as, 
for instance, when the Chamber of Com- 
merce backs up any large festival along 
general lines and desires musical pro- 
grams. W. F. G. 





In addition to his appearance with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in New 
York next December, Max Rosen, the 
violinist, has just been engaged to ap- 
pear with this orchestra in the Steinert 
Course concerts in Worcester, New 
Haven and Providence, on Nov. 6, 7 and 
10. He will also appear in the Steinert 
Course in Springfield, Mass., in joint 
recital with Frances Alda on Nov. 9 


WAR NOT TO HINDER 
N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 


Directors Endorse Stransky and 
Vote to Continue Concerts 
as Usual Next Season 


In no way will the war affect the reg- 
ular concert season of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of New York. Rumors that 
the organization would disband or elim- 
inate some members were dispelled by 
the board of directors and other patrons, 
which met last week at the residence of 
Arthur Curtiss James. The board de- 
clared there was no question of the loy- 
alty of Conductor Josef Stransky and of 
all members of the orchestra. Felix 
rank Leifels, secretary of the society, 
gave out the following resolutions, which 
he sa-d had been passed unanimously: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
patrons and directors of the Philhar- 
monic concerts here assembled, that it 
would be a serious setback to the musical 
development of this country to discon- 
tinue the Philharmonic concerts, even 
for the period of the war. 

“That the concerts should be continued 
on the same high plane as heretofore. 

“That we pledge ourselves individually 
to use our best efforts through personal 
subscriptions and in other ways under 
the guidance of a committee to raise a 
guarantee fund to cover the estimated 
deficit for the coming season, and the 
balance of the deficit for the season just 
closed. Be it further resolved that the 
directors be asked to appoint a commit- 
tee made up of representatives of their 
own body and of the patrons to plan and 
direct this financial campaign.” 

Among the seventy-five persons pres- 
ent were Thomas L. Leeming, Henry E. 
Cooper, Howard Taylor, Arthur Curtiss 
James, Anne D. Duane, Mrs. George L. 
~ ~ nal e ’ 
Cheney, Nelson S. Spencer, Felix F. 
Leifels, Francis H. Markoe, a new direc- 
tor who managed the great war pageants 
held in London; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Annie B. Jennings and Mrs. Arthur Cur- 
tiss James. 








HOW THE PROPAGANDA WORKS 
OUT 





Harrisburg to Have Permanent 


Orchestra 
[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph 
of April 18, 1918.] 


Within a week after the big music 
jubilee, captained by John C. Freund, it 
is announced that this city will have a 
permanent organization to be known as 
the Harrisburg Orchestra. The organ- 
ization already numbers thirty-nine. It 
has been in process of formation for 
several months. In great measure, Dr. 
William Straubach is responsible for 
this new local enterprise and in recogni- 
tion of this he has been elected the first 
president. Dr. J. Moore Campbell is 
treasurer; C. A. Bender, secretary, and 
Dr. J. I. Ruff, librarian. 

It has been decided to invite a number 
of experienced conductors here, each to 
continue instruction for one month. The 
first will be Professor Springer, a man 
of wide experience, who will handle the 
next rehearsal. A number of leading 
musicians have volunteered their serv- 
ices. 
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CARUSO, AMERICAN OPERA AND LIBERTY BONDS 
BRING METROPOLITAN YEAR TO BRILLIANT END 


Throngs Cheer Tenor at His Final Appearance of Season in “‘L’Elisir d’ Amore,’’ When He Pleads 
with Audience to Invest in Third Loan—-Mabel Garrison Triumphs as “Queen” in ““The 
Golden Cock”’ in Place of Mme. Barrientos—Cadman’s 
Hearers—'‘Tre Re,” “Carmen” and “L’Oracolo” Are Other Attractions of Closing Week 


‘“‘Shanewis” 


Again Captivates 














SOLD-OUT house heard the final 

performance of the opera season at 
the Metropolitan on Saturday evening, 
when the double bill of “Cavalleria” and 
“Le Coq d’Or” was presented. 

The Mascagni work was given with a 
familiar cast, Florence Easton as San- 
tuzza, Paul Althouse as Turiddu, 
Thomas Chalmers as Alfio, Flora Perini 
and Marie Mattfeld as Mama 
Miss Easton gave a very admir- 
able impersonation; her singing was 
praiseworthy, though the music seems to 
us to te suited to a heavier voice than 
hers. Her duet with Mr. Chalmers 
brought down the house. 

Mr. Althouse had an ovation for his 
farewell song, which he sang intensely, 
with emphatic fervor and passion. The 
Metropolitan has in him an excellent 
Turiddu. 

It would be well for those who have 
the chorus in charge to discipline the 
half dozen who were on the stage last 
Saturday night during Mr. Althouse’s 
final aria. These Italian choristers con- 
ducted themselves in an outrageous man- 
ner, conversing with each other and 
passing comments on Mr. Althouse’s 
singing, so that those of tne audience 
who observed carefully could not fail to 
notice it. It is difficult enough for an 
American to do a principal role in Italian 
at the Metropolitan, without being sub- 
jected to any such treatment by mem- 
bers of the chorus. Mr. Althouse, 
absorbed in his part, probably knew 
nothing about what was going on. But 
there were those who did, and it is for 
that reason the writer recommends 
that the offenders be called to account 
for their misconduct. The performance 
was conducted by Mr. Papi, who read 
the score too calmly where accentuation 
was called for and too vigorously in 
places where restraint was fitting. The 
chorus sang, as it always sings this music 
which it knows so well, beautifully. In 
the last scene Mr. Chalmers smoked a 
pipe of the “college” rather than the 
Sicilian variety. 

The lovely “Golden Cock” held an 
audience enraptured with its exquisite 
music, its brilliant scenes, the fine sing- 
ing of the principals and the miming of 
their acting representatives. 


Mabel Garrison’s Triumph 


For the second time this season Mabel 
Garrison sang the music of the Queen, 
replacing Mme. Barrientos. It is not 
often that an audience interrupts a pas- 
sage in an opera until the tonic note is 
reached, but on this occasion it thundered 
its applause of Miss Garrison’s cadenza 
in the second act, which she sang flaw- 
lessly, with perfect intonation and a 
crystal quality; her high D was pure 
and lovely. Throughout she sang like a 
great artist, musically, sincerely and 
always legitimately, with no conscious 
attempt to dazzle. Her singing con- 
vineced her hearers that she should next 
season be heard as Gilda, Lucia, Lakmé, 
and as the Queen in “Magic Flute,” in 
which réle she made so conspicuous a 
success two seasons ago. It is quite pos- 
sible over summer to prepare this Mozart 
work in English or Italian, with Miss 
Garrison as the Queen, Miss Easton or 
Miss Muzio as Pamina, Mr. Diaz or Mr. 
Kingston as Tamino, Miss Sundelius or 
Miss Tiffany as Papagena, Mr. Didur as 
Papageno and Mr. Mardones as Sarastro. 
Thus it may be restored to a répertoire 
which needs it badly. 


as Lola 
Lucia. 


Mr. Didur sang the King’s music 
finely, Miss Robeson (replacing Miss 
Braslau) was admirable in Amelfa’s 


music, Miss Sundelius gave fine expres- 
sion to the utterances of the important 
Golden Cock and Mr. Diaz repeated his 
effective singing of the Astrologer. 
Messrs. Ruysdael, Audisio and Reschig- 


lian sang their familiar parts satis- 
torily. Miss Galli, Miss Smith, Mr. 
Bolm, Mr. Bonfiglio and Mr. Bartik 


carried off the honors among the panto- 
mimists. 


The alluring melodies, magnificent or- 
chestration in Rimsky’s finest style, the 
shifting harmonies, modern to the core, 
were interpreted glowingly under Mr. 
Monteux’s baton, who did some of the 
finest conducting at this performance 
that he has put to his credit this season. 

A. W. K. 


“Shanewis” Again Charms 


Cadman’s “Shanewis” had its fifth and 
final performance of the season on Mon- 
day evening, April 15. On this occasion 
the new two-act opera of our gifted coun- 
tryman was part of the triple bill, as 
given at its premiére 6n March 23, 
namely, together with Leoni’s “Oracolo” 
and Henry F. Gilbert’s “Dance in Place 
Congo.” 

There was a good-sized audience, in 
which were those who were not quite 
certain as to whether they ought to ap- 
plaud music by an American. They have 
attended all the Metropolitan’s produc- 
tions of native works, and they are 
largely responsible for the condition that 
exists in regard to an American’s getting 
his opera heard easily. Are they not a 
fine argument for the director of the 
opera house to employ? He can walk 
about at the back of the orchestra rail- 
ing and watch them any evening at an 
American opera, sitting there at the end 
of an act with calm faces, hands silent 
—but an hour later they will be beating 
their hands vehemently at the coarse- 
ness of a Mascagni utterance or the vocal 
exaggerations of some popular star. 

The performance of the “Shanewis”’ 
was a good one, Miss Braslau scoring 
again in the title réle, Mr. Althouse 
vocally effective as Lionel, Miss Sun- 
delius charming as Amy. Miss Howard 
as Mrs. Everton and Mr. Chalmers as 
Philip completed the cast of principals. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted spiritedly. 

Again the Cadman score sounded very 
attractive, full of melodic fancy, lovely 
moments of lyric freshness and many 
excellent dramatic points in orchestral 
treatment. The orchestration is, indeed, 
carried out with a remarkably happy 
command of effects and is_ splendidly 
transparent. Mr. Cadman shcws in it 
that he knows his orchestra, and knows 
it well. The charming Intermezzo, with 
its deftly handled rhythms and spicy in- 
strumentation, danced itself merrily to 
approval. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza will keep “Shanewis” in 
the répertoire next season. In it he has 
a brief opera, useful in double bill with 
“Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria,” “L’Oracolo” or 
“Coq d’Or”’; it has proved that it is 
worthy of being heard more than the 
five guaranteeed performances of its first 
season. When it is done again it will be 
well to look into some, of the following 
matters, which have been revealed as 
unsatisfactory: For instance, cannot 
Mr. Ordynski, or someone who under- 
stands costuming, decide on what kind 
of suits the men are to wear in the open- 
ing scene? As it is done now Mr. Alt- 
house and Mr. Bamboschek wear evening 
clothes, several wear dinner coats, some 
dark blue, and even a few wear crash 
suits. The effect is motley and quite 
absurd, when one realizes that these 
heterogeneously clad persons are_ the 
guests of a wealthy California club- 
woman! Kathleen Howard’s white hair 
is out of place, for Amy Everton is too 
young a miss to have so aged-appearing 
a mother! Nor is Miss Howard’s shim- 
mering green dress in good taste; it 
makes her too conspicuous when she ap- 
pears with Shanewis and also suits her 
figure ill. 

The episode of the four Indians in the 
pow-wow scene, excellently done at the 
premiére, has been Italianized in the 
opera’s five performances. Messrs. Bada, 
Laurenti, Bloch and Audisio sing it; at 
the last performance they made it so 
grotesque as to destroy completely the 
composer’s and librettist’s intention. In 
the final part of the opera Miss Braslau 
must be careful not to overemphasize 
her air, “For half a hundred vears your 
race has cheated mine,” which she now 
sings stirringly. Mr. Chalmers must 


take lessons in the bow and arrow, which 
he now handles Larahetto, and the hats 
worn by Miss Sundelius and Mr. Alt- 





‘ dramatically Mr. 


house should be donated to some clothing 
fund, for relief of the fund and the 
audience. 


The Gilbert ballet, “The Dance in Pace 
Congo,” was well given under M. Mon- 
teux’s baton, and “I.’Oraco'o,” with the 
familiar cast, Mr. Moranzoni conducting. 


A. Ws. Be 


Miss Sundelius as “Micaela” 


For the last time this season “Carmen” 
was given at the Metropolitan’ on 
Wednesday as a matinée performance. 
One must ever marvel at the perfection 
in operatic writing manifested in this 
opera and again ask why such a force- 
ful introduction, breathing so much life 
and action, this chain of progressions, 
link fitting into link, these plastic, com- 
pensating contrasts, the vibrant climax 
and then a denouement as overwhelminz 
as it is Convincing, not to omit this per- 
fectly characterizing, sparkling music 
that fairly speaks to the hearer, are not 
taken as a model to be copied or employed 
as the foundation of other opcratic 
works. Pierre Monteux conducted with 
considerable temperament, if rapid temnvi 
are to be considered as a criterion for 
temperament. 

Geraldine Farrar, though vocally not 
inadequate, interpreted the title réle with 
so much charm and interesting life-like 
characterizations that the gipsy became 
a thrilling and always believable char- 
acter, even in such moments when her 
realism seemed to verge on the repugnant. 
Not a single crude exaggeration marred 
Mme. Farrar’s performance. She simply 
played a gipsy, not a Spaniard, true to 
life in all her impulsiveness. Martinelli’s 
Don José has markedly improved dra- 
matically, while vocally the tenor carried 
the part with a vibrant exvression that 
brought down the house after the Can- 
zone and created a masterful climax in 
the last act. The Micaela of Marie Sun- 
delius was sympathetically impersonated. 
This was her first appearance in New 
York in this particular rodle, which 
served again to reveal the beauty of her 
lyric voice. Her big aria was roundly 
applauded. 





That splendid artist, Clarence White- 
hill, however, was not all that might have 
been expected as E'scamillo, inasmuch as 
he was not altogether the irresistible 
dare-devil who simply must dominate 
every scene in which he appears, both 
vocally and dramatically. 


Dancairo and Remendado were ef 
fectively represented by Leonard and 
Reiss, discounting the latter’s unwar 


ranted humorous exaggerations, Lenor: 
Sparkes and Flora Perini, as F’rasquita 
and Mercedes, vied with Mme. Farrar in 
the effective interpretation of the quin 
tet. The choruses were well sung, though 
not exactly with an extravagance of 
spirit. Much of the mise-en-scéne was 
valuable and impressive, like the busi 
ness and disposition of the first act, 
whereas the forced elaboration of the 
wineshop, with its picturesque galleries. 
was rather more stagey than convincing. 
But the mountain pass of the third act, 
and especially the attractive arena en 
trance in the last act, were excellent. 
The performance being “Carmen,” the 
house was packed and enthusiasm ran 
high. 1 ae fp 

Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
was sung at the Metropolitan for the 
last time this season on Wednesday eve 
ning, April 17. Mr. Caruso as Avito, 
and Miss Muzio as Fiora were as suc- 
cessful as usual. Mr. Amato as Man 
fredo, Mr. Mardones as Archibaldo, and 
Mr. Bada as F'laminio, reveated their ex- 
cellent impersonations. Helen Kanders. 
Marie Tiffany, Lila Robeson, Cecil 
Arden and Pietro Audisio completed the 
cast. Moranzoni conducted. 

The last Friday night of the Metro 
politan season was distinguished by a 
tremendous audience to hear Caruso, 
Barrientos, de Luca and Didur_ in 
“TL’Elisir d’Amore”; by Caruso’s best 
singing; by a speech from Mario Guard- 
abassi, once tenor of the Chicago-Phila 
delphia Company, now captain in the 
Italian army; by the playing of the Ital- 
ian national anthem and finally by a re- 
quest from Caruso, after his twentieth 
recall, that the audience “Buy Liberty 


Bonds!” The performance as a whole 
was excellent. Papi conducted ably. 
Behind the scenes afterward Mr. 


Gatti-Casazza was presented with a gold 
medal commemorating the tenth anni- 
versary of his coming to the Metropol- 
itan; also with an illuminated parch- 
ment testimonial signed by all the art- 
ists and by the executive staff of the 
opera house. ; 

At the Saturday performance of 
“Tosca” Geraldine Farrar sang the title 
role, Mr. Scotti sang the Scarpia and 
Mr. Lazaro was Cavaradossi. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted. The audience bid 
an enthusiastic farewell to all the sing- 
ers, finally singing the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” led by Mme. Farrar. 





BALTIMORE SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES ITS SEASON 





Werrenrath Aids Staube Forces Splen- 
didly—Give Native Scores—Mabel 
Garrison Helps the Loan 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 19.—The last 
concert of the series by the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra was given at the 
Lyric last night before a very large audi- 
ence. Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, was 
the soloist. Gustave Strube, the con- 
ductor, read the “Rhenish” Symphony of 
Schumann admirably. In two move- 
ments from the second “L’Arlésienne” 
Suite, by Bizet, the audience found real 
delight, and especially in the individual 
efforts of the flautist, John C. Behl, and 
the harpist, Felice Ivla. A feature of 
the program was the first local hearing 
of the Overture “In Bohemia,” by Henry 
Hadley. This interesting score bears 
many distinguished moments; it was 
played with spirit and color and was re- 
ceived with high favor. As another ex- 
ample of fostering American musical art 
the program contained a Ballad, “Loch- 
invar,” for baritone and orchestra, the 
work of Geerge Chadwick. This, too, 
was heard locally for the first time and 
was warmly welcomed. Vocally and 
Werrenrath fulfilled 
every desire. In the aria from Masse- 
net’s “Hérodiade’”’ Mr. Werrenrath was 
heard to fine advantage and won pro- 
longed applause. 

As a contribution te the program at 
the “Over There” cantonment, at the 
Fifth Regiment Armory, Mr. Werren- 
rath, after his appearance at the sym- 
phony concert, sang several groups of 
songs. 

At the Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
sic Preparatory Department an assembly 
of the orchestra classes under Franz C. 
Bornschein’s direction, on Saturday, 


April 20, gave a program in which the ele- 
mentary orchestra was heard in composi- 
tions of Schumann, Schubert, Beethoven 
and Bornschein, and the Junior Orches- 
tra was heard in a group of Grieg pieces 
and the Weber Concert Piece, in which 
the piano part was played by Helen 
Smith. Thomas Mengert, baritone, and 
Mary Lawrason Riggs, Florence and 
Rose Frantz, pianists, also contributed to 
the program. 

Mabel Garrison, the former Baltimo- 
rean, now a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, came all the way from 
Michigan and, without compensation, 
gave a recital at the Fifth Regiment Ar- 
mory where the Liberty Loan drive at 
the “Over There” cantonment is being 
made. Miss Garrison’s appearance on 
Wednesday—“British Day”—April 17. 
was the occasion of a genuine demonstra- 
tion. Many friends and‘a host of new 
admirers were delighted by the charming 
work of this artist. She sang groups of 
songs with a fervor that was inspiring 
and in consequence the large audience 
responded to her art appeal with a sub- 
stantial patriotic display in the purchase 
of Liberty Bonds. Miss Garrison was 
cheered to the echo. F. C. B. 





Hanna Brocks-Oetteking’s Engagements 


Hanna Brocks-Oetteking, soprano, has 
been engaged as soloist for the final con- 
cert of the season, May 25, of the New 
York Liederkranz Society. She has also 
been re-engaged for several concerts at 
the Educational Alliance, giving a re- 
cital for the Young People’s Branch of 
the Educational Alliance the end of 
April. 


Beryl Rubinstein to Be Under Antonia 
Sawyer’s Management 


Announcement was made this week 
that Beryl Rubinstein, the brilliant young 
pianist, will be under the management 0 
Antonia Sawyer for the season of 1918- 
19. He will be heard in many recitals 
and concerts. 
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How Artists Are Helping the Government to Make the Third Liberty Loan an Overwhelming Success: 


GAIN music was enlisted in the cam- 
paign for the Third Liberty Loan. 

In New York, G:raldine Farrar, in front 
of the Public Library on Tuesday, drew 
such a crowd by her singing of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” that the traffic was 
held up for an hour. Both before and 
after her singing the audience bought 
freely of bonds. Miss Farrar gave 
signed photographs of herself to buyers. 
On Saturday afternoon Lucy Cates, 
the soprano who was called upon to re- 
place Mme. Galli-Curci recently to sev- 
eral audiences, sang at City Hall in a 
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In Front of the New York Sub-Treasury: 
Uniform, and Yvette Guilbert, the Famous Diseuse, Are Before an Audience of Countless Thousands. 
ton Is Smiling Benignly at the Scene. 





—Photo by Bain News Service 





downpour of rain, wrapped in the water- 
proof cape of a Canadian soldier. George 
Barreére, the flutist, provided an exquisite 
accompaniment to Miss Gates’s singing. 
Five thousand persons joined with her in 
singing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
At various hotels on Saturday a chorus 
of thirty men from the Pelham Bay 
Training Station sang to audiences which 


afterward subscribed $100,000 for Liberty 


Bonds. 

Lucien Muratore, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, with Lina Cava- 
lieri, his wife, and Yvette Guilbert, the 
famous diseuse, attracted a_ gigantic 









































Left—Geraldine 
New York Public Library; Right—A Snapshot Made from a “Musical America” Window, Showing a Fifth Avenue 
Incidentally, Investing in Uncle Sam’s Bonds for the Nation’s Security 


crowd before the Sub-Treasury Building, 
as may be seen by the accompanying 
picture. 

The Public Library Building, under 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S offices, was again the 
center of the musical campaign. 

Mme. Eleanora de Cisneros, contralto, 
led 6000 persons in singing the “Star- 


Spangled Banner” at the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory on Monday night, 
April 22. 

Victor Herbert, the composer, ad- 


dressed the crowd at the Sub-Treasury 
Building on the same day. Helen Adler 
of the Chicago Opera Company sang. 
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(The Leg Is His.) 
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Lina Cavalieri (at Left), Lucien Muratore, the French Tenor, in His French 
George Washing- 


Farrar Singing the Anthem Outside of the 
Crowd Listening to Operatic Artists and, 


SOUND PATRIOTIC NOTE 


University Glee Club of Brooklyn Gives 
Program of Allied Songs 


A strong patriotic note was sounded 
at the final concert of the University 
Glee Club of Brooklyn at the University 
Club on April 19. At the conclusion of 
one of the finest programs ever given by 
this organization, the national songs of 
the Allies were sung, during which girls 
appeared in turn bearing appropriate 
flags. Great enthusiasm was shown by 
the large audience. 

On the regular program were two Bur- 
leigh spirituals, Thayer’s “The Glory of 
War,” Buck’s “Paul Revere’s Ride” and 
other selections, in which solos were sung 
by Stanley M. Clarke, Alveric Bellenoit, 
William M. Campbell, Clarence I. Cor- 
ner, Samuel T. Reynolds and Wil.iam F. 
Evans. The standard bearers were 
-auline Cushman, Marjorie L pptrott, 
Edith C. Babcock, Minnie Root, Mary 
Shanks, Frances A. Campbell and Eu- 
gene F. Zeiner, Engineer, E. R. C., the 
son of E. J. A. Zeiner, conductor of the 
club. 


Stillman-Kelley and Mollenhaver Named 
as Judges in Federation Contest 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley and Emil Mol- 
lenhauer have keen appointed judges on 
the jury that will examine the dramatic 


oratorio “The Apocalypse,” for which a 


prize of $5,000 has been offered by the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs. 
The names of the other three judges will 
be announced in MUSICAL AMERICA in 
the near future, as soon as acceptances 
are received by Pauline Arnoux Mac- 


Arthur, 


Albany Caecelia Chorus Drops German 
Language from Its Programs 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 15.—The Cae- 
celia Singing Society, one of the oldest 
German mannerchor societies in the 
United States, to conform with its loyal 
feeling has voted to discontinue the use 
of the German language in all musical 
programs and_ business. transactions. 
The name has also been changed to Cae 
celia Vocal Society. A majority of the 
members of the society are American- 


born. W. A. H. 
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METROPOLITAN SEASON BROUGHT TO 
LIGHT SEVERAL ENDURING NOVELTIES 





Opera-Goers Reveled in “Le Coq d’Or’—“St. Elizabeth,” ‘Shane- 
wis,” ‘Dance in Place Congo”? and Other New Works Also 
Met with Widespread Approval—Ban on German Opera Elimi- 
nated Wagner from Répertoire—Gatti’s Forces Gave 203 Per- 
formances, Including Sunday Night Concerts—Triple Bill Given 


Three Times 


LTHOUGH German opera was en- 
tirely eliminated from the réper- 
toire of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, the season just ended was far from 
disappointing on the artistic side. At 
times in its choice of operas the manage- 
ment seemed to be in a reminiscent mood, 
and it is perhaps somewhat with this 
sentiment that “Le Prophete” and “I 
Puritani” were produced. On the other 
hand, the company also sought to bring 
new works before the public, producing 
three operas, an “opera-pantomime,” a 
ballet and an “oratorio-opera,” all of 
which had never before been performed 
here. These works were Rabaud’s 
“Marouf,” Mascagni’s “Lodoletta,” Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis,” Liszt’s “St. Eliza- 
beth” and Henry F. Gi:bert’s “Dance in 
Place Congo.” “ 4 

During the entire season the company 
produced thirty-two different operas;;-Of 
these two were given in Engiish, seven 
were given in French and twenty-three 
were in Italian. The shorter operas were 
combined into double bills on thirteen oc- 
casions, and three times a triple bill was 
presented. 

A list of the operas given and the num- 
ber of times they were produced reads as 
follows: 

OPERAS IN ITALIAN 


VERDI 
see one 2 eS crane bin gia ighe) bi aude “ave Gla. aaa 8 
eR. ee ee re rare ee 3 
ee on oes a ower hele Sida = oa owe 3 
So aece age ewe clos Se ee ee 5 
19 
PUCCINI 
a rE 5 
vee are. TOtterAy” uk os one ws cee ee ses ss 5 
of ONE RA ear nm eh Se ea ro 6 
IO, Rn ae marae le glee plea 4 
20 
DONIZETT 
“T ’Blisir @’' Amore” ..... le a WG tee areata 5 
“La Figlia del Reggimento” ............ 5 
10 
MASCAGNI 
“Cevatioria WustinGme oo 66d .'s0 se eae 6 
ME MOMRAE x oo. 4 oo 60 Eb Oe sls are 0.5.04 e wees 5 
11 
LEONCAVALLO 
STO okinawa Fak 66 OV Res he awe Oe 5 
GIORDANO 
eens «Di a ans 6 os ssn we as oc wes 3 
ROSSINI 
On Pemeene. Ge BIG ng. co cain ee ete vaces 4 
ZANDONAI 
“Tremrames, Ga Tee |g ao ko ikids ee 6d s ee 4 
BELLINI 
ry MeN a Re ce he etn a eal me 4 
MONTEMEZZI 
oT mere Cee Ti. ao cico 50-000 aus ne ono 5 
LEONI 
Fr Ne os ae oe cele Glee bk ae RO ean 6 
FLOTOW 
Sg oe a pte eae es: pik Sw aceta Sele ane 5 
MOZART 
"Te Masse Gi Wigere «ssh cscs ck eee cese 2 
MOUSSORGSKY 
ROA | CoC ent rara alam. oe pide erwin aval 6 
BORODINE 
ree: WN aa wa ee secs ae aca wee ee 2 








THE BETHLEHEM 
BACH CHOIR 


An Historical and Interpreta- 
tive Sketch 


BY RAYMOND WALTERS 


Registrar and Assistant Professor 
of English, Lehigh University 


HIS book gives an interesting account of #3 

these F ennsyivania sinzers—‘ The test = 
coir in the Lnited Sta:es’ —whose Sprng #4 
f:stivals at Lehigh under Dr. J. Fred Wole, #3 
Conductor, have become woc!d famed. The #4 
re izious, musical and community aspects cf 
t .e choir are presented. 


HERE is traced also the remarkab!'e 
musical record of the Moravians of Beth- 
lehem from pioneer days in 174! to the 
prevent industrial e a, when Chas. M. Schwab 
= fosters the production both of music and of 
“¢ steel at Bethlehem. 


Sixteen illustrations. Tall crown, 
8vo, $2.50 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEw YORK 























OPERAS IN FRENCH 


GOUNOD 
ge ag a ee ee re 6 
RABAUD 
pe 2 SE ee rs 6 
BIZET 
Be ey ee ane ae a ee 7 
MASSENET 
gi” lane ET ee a 6 
SAINT-SAENS 
OED GE URNTIIN 60 ois W646 4 wid ed ews be 4 
MEYERBEER 
Pade PaO carte gcd ae ei es CO 5 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
a eae ee ee 6 
OPERAS IN ENGLISH 
CADMAN 
“OMIGMEOUIIE - Pdi 8 Catal aba eG oaG ed eee 5 
; LISZT 
“GOELAENG -SGPEMLDOUI 5 os. oc o'o a o-8% wo Sha eRe als 5 
BALLET 
GILBERT 
“The Dance in Place Congo”............ 4 
SACRED WORKS 
- VERDI 
EY. MEE 2s oa nko ce Gael oboe bboe 2 


The combinations in the double-bills 
were: 


“Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and “Pagliacci”.. 1 
“L’Oracolo” and “Pagliacci” ............. 3 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Le Coq D’Or’. 5 
“Shanewis”’ and “Le Coq d’Or’.......... 1 
“Lodoletta” and “The Dance in Place 
MMI = Sorin atten eh ontea ard, oS Sadia 1 
“Shanewis” and “Pagliacci’’............. 1 
“Jl Barbiere di Siviglia’? and “The Dance 
RED (Er OM: SOI Sa bw. BS esa dikiele’ Co sO OS EN 1 


Two operas and a ballet, each on some 
phase of life in this country, made up 
the triple bill, and included “Shanewis,” 
which dealt with an Indian theme; 
“L’Oracolo,” with its gruesome picture 
of the San Francisco Chinatown, and 
“Dance in Place Congo,” a ballet of 
slave days. 

Following its usual custom, the Met- 
ropolitan company gave performances 
in Brooklyn and Philadelphia. A week’s 
tour in Boston is now under way. Eleven 
performances were given in Brooklyn. 
Sixteen Tuesdays saw the company in 
Philadelphia. In Boston the company is 
giving eight performances. 

By the time the Boston tour of the 
company will be over 203 performances 
will have been given. Included in these 
were twenty-two Sunday night concerts 
given at the Opera House under the 
management of the company. 

It may be deduced from these statis- 
tics that the withdrawal of German opera 
did not result in a dearth of dramatic 
composition. As regards novelties, sev- 
eral enduring specimens were brought 
out, a particularly brilliant one being 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s opera - pantomime, 
“Le Coq d’Or.” The two new American 
works, Cadman’s “Shanewis” and Gil- 
bert’s “Dance in Place Congo,” evoked 
genuine admiration. 





Jacobinoff Under Management of Cath- 
arine A. Bamman 


Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, is hence- 
forth to be booked through the offices of 
Catharine A. Bamman. The young vio- 
linist rounded out the present season 
with two appearances last week with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. At both of 
these he received an ovation. He has 
appeared four times in all with Stok- 
owski, twice with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Mr. Stransky 
and three time with the St. Louis Or- 
chestra, Max Zach, conductor. 














“Up with the Lark”? for a Game of 
Golf, Althouse’s Favorite Recreation 














Cartoonist Dean’s Impression of Pau) A.thouse 
The Athletic Young Metropolitan Tenor Is Shoe- 


Game on the Golf Links. 








Bob 
DEAN — 


Enjoying His Early Morning 


less, but Has Evidently Refused to Discard His Spats 


| sete ALTHOUSE, the brilliant young 

tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, has both favorite indoor and 
outdoor sports. His indoor sport is mix- 
ing ingredients to produce chemical re- 
sults, and his outdoor sport is playing 
golf. 

There is, however, something origina] 
about Mr. Althouse’s golf games, and 
that is the fact that the young tenor is 
fondest of playing barefooted in the early 
morning hours. “Dawn is the crispest, 
freshest, finest time of the whole day,” 
says the tenor, “and nothing gives me 
greater pleasure than a good swim, a 
horseback ride or a game of golf before 
breakfast. ‘Saving daylight’ is really 
nothing new for me, as rising early has 





always been one of my few good habits 
—and whether or not I have been that 
early bird that proverbially catches the 
worm, I certainly have derived a great 
deal of pleasure and benefit from my ‘up 
with the lark’ schedule.” 


AVAILABLE 


as director in a college or university. 
trained, college bred American pianist. 





A finely 
Address 


The Musical Artist Teachers. Agency 
and Service Bureau 
402 Architects Bldg., 101 Park Ave., New York 
Phone Murray Hill 477 





BAUER ENTHUSIASTICALLY | 
GREETED IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Pianist Gives Fine Recital After Long 
Absence—Altschuler Forces and 
Tallerico Offer Programs 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 18.—Harold 
Bauer received an enthusiastic welcome 
when he appeared at the Academy of 
Music last evening, after an absence of 
two. years. In his choice of program 
representing Beethoven, Brahms, Cho- 
pin, Liszt and Debussy, he had every op- 
portunity of revealing his consummate 
artistry. It was necessary to add sey 
eral numbers to satisfy the constant ap- 
plause. 

On Sunday afternoon, April 14, th« 
Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest 
Altschuler, conductor, gave an interest 
ing program at the Murat Theater, whic! 
was attended by a small but appreciativ« 
audience. The program, Russian in its 
entirety, brought forth several novelties 
which proved of great interest. 

Pasquale Tallerico, the new head of 
the piano department of the Indiana 
College of Music and Fine Arts, was 
presented in a recital program on Fri- 
day evening, April 12, at Caleb Mills 
Hall. This young pianist has many ad- 
mirers among the musical public here, 
where he has played on several occa 
sions. He again proved his ability in a 
program of works by Scarlatti, Tausig, 
Ravel, Chopin, Beethoven, Liszt and 





. Cadman. 


Mrs. S. L. Kiser arranged a 
of Jewish ritual music given in the 
ple Monday afternoon, April 15. 


rogram 
Tem- 





TOLEDO WELCOMES ARTISTS 





Russian Symphony in Concert—Mary 
Jordan and May Mukle Charm 


ToLepo, Ou10, April 16.—The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra appeared in the 
Terminal Auditorium before a large au- 
dience Wednesday. It was one of the 
numbers on the Civic Music League 
course. The program was interesting 
and very well played. 

The Orpheus Club gave its second con- 
cert of the season in the Auditorium, 
Thursday, with Mary Jordan, con- 
tralto, and May Mukle, ’cellist, as solo- 
ists. The club, under the direction of 
Walter E. Ryder, sang with its usual! 
good tone and style. Mary Jordan, who 
appeared for the first time before a 
Toledo audience, gave much_pleasure. 
She is a splendid artist. May Mukle is a 
‘cellist of unusual attainments and she 
delighted her audience with her superb 
playing. J. Harold Harder accompanied 
for both artists and the club. ae 





Ethel Leginska has just been booked 
for three recitals on the Steinert Con- 
cert Course for next season in New 
Haven, Providence and Worcester. 
Contracts have also been signed by her 
managers, Haensel & Jones, for her 
appearance at the Bangor and Portland 
(Me.) Festivals in October and for two 
concerts in Washington, D. C., as the 
result of her two recitals there this 
season. 
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You are invited to our Studios to hear 
famous artists including Paderewski, 
Bonnet, and others, reproduced on 


The Welte Mignon Piano and 
The Welte Philnarmonic Pipe 
Organ 


TUNE TET 


TELL 


M. WELTE & SONS, Inc. 
667 Fifth Ave., New York 


EMM MT 
Well-known conservatory, established twenty years, 
within an hour of New York City, for sale. Condij- 
tions prevent the owner from continuing. Regents 
certificate. Beautiful location in thriving - town. 
Apply. ‘‘Conservatory,’’ this office. ; 


WANT TO BUY: 


A CELESTE in good condition. 
Address, Arthur Bergh, 358 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


LARGE STUDIOS TO RENT 


for summer months. Grand piano, 
private bath; central location, New 
York City. Box 77, Care “Musical 
America,” 501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


STUDIO FOR RENT by Day or Hour. Centra! 
location. New York City. "Phone Murray Hill 8857 
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LYRIC DICTIO 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 89th Street, New York 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: ; 

There are certain good people who 

hink that my attitude to some of the 

musical personages who have been either 
interned by the Government or who have 
been tried by the Department of Justice 
is unfair. Particular reference is made 
to the fact that Hans Tauscher, Mme. 
Gadski’s husband, after he was tried, was 
acquitted and permitted to leave the 
country with von Bernstorff, then Am- 
bassador from Germany to the United 
States. 

I might reply, with regard to Captain 
Tauscher, that there was an almost 
unanimous sentiment in the country, 
confirmed since by developments, that his 
acquittal was a grave miscarriage of 
justice. It may be of interest, therefore, 
for me to tell your readers that Captain 
Tauscher is walking about the streets of 
Berlin to-day decorated with the Grand 
Cross by the Emperor himself, as some 
recompense for the great services that 
he rendered the Fatherland while he was 
in this country. What these services were 
it is not necessary for me to repeat. 

Let me, however, put the case in an 
entirely different way by a question. 

Knowing the general course which the 
German Government and the military 
high command have pursued, especially 
toward spies, even when they were 
women and young children, what, I say, 
would have been the course had an Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Berlin even at- 
tempted to do what Bernstorff did when 
he was here? What would have been 
the course had Americans connected with 
the Embassy, like von Papen and Cap- 
tain Boy-Ed, done what they did? And 
what would have been the course taken 
by the German authorities had _ the 
American husband* of an American 
singer sold munitions of war to Ger- 
many’s enemies and tried to stir up revo- 
lution in one of the German provinces? 
What do you suppose would have hap- 
pened? There is not the slightest doubt 
that if the Germans had had as much 
‘vidence against Americans in Germany 
aS we have in this country against von 
Bernstorff, von Papen, Boy-Ed,‘Tauscher 
ind the rest of the crew, they would 
lave been tried by court-martial and 

ummarily dealt with. 

Have you forgotten that on the mere 
uspicion that he was misusing his office 
or the benefit of the Allies, Ambassador 
rerard’s home was raided while he was 
ibsent, his papers gone over, consider- 
ible damage done, and when nothing was 
ound, all the satisfaction he got was an 
‘ficial apology from the German State 
Yepartment, whatever that might be 
vorth. 

And, by-the-bye, let me remind you 
hat only recently in a speech to aid the 
iberty Loan, made in front of the Sub- 
'reasury, Ambassador Gerard said: 

“I wish that every one of you could 
iave had the experience that I had when 
he German Kaiser stuck his face within 
our inches of mine and said: ‘I want 
‘ou to understand that I will stand no 
ionsense from America after the war. 
\merica had better look out.’ ” 

To which Gerard added: 

“Von Tirpitz said that after Germany 
iad conquered. England she would annex 
he British Navy, and with that addition 
0 their own navy the Germans would 
ail over here and make short work of 


a rich, fat, degenerate nation—the United 
States of America.” 

The matter has importance for the 
reason that as we get deeper into the war 
the conviction is growing in this country 
that the efforts of our government are 
greatly impeded not alone by paid spies 
but by a large number of pro-Germans, 
not all of German birth or descent, even, 
and that conspicuous among these pro- 
Germans are certain musicians who 
range all the way from exalted person- 
ages such as Doctors Muck and Kun- 
wald down to humble teachers and musi- 
cians who are ready to aid the Father- 
land even without the price. The arrests 
and internments of important personages 
in the musical world are by no means 
at an end. There will be others. Re- 
member what I say! 

* ae a 


The highly successful, indeed sensa- 
tional, début of Toscha Seidel, the latest 
product of the great Auer’s teaching, 
brings out a point which is often for- 
gotten by critics, namely, that after all, 
not only in the way of débuts but in the 
handling of an artist, the management 
must consider the business side, the 
physical business conditions, with par- 
ticular reference to the possibility of 
making engagements for an artist all 
over the country even after he has made 
a success. 

Let us not forget that things to-day in 
this country in the musical world are 
very different from what they used to be, 
through the increase in population and 
the great development of our musical 
life. Seasons for artists are mapped out 
virtually a year, and even more, in ad- 
vance. I say this for the reason that 
your able critic in his review of young 
Seidel’s début says that “it was probably 
a managerial desire to make expeditious 
use of the interest provoked by Leopold 
Auer’s recent arrival that overrode nor- 
mal considerations of policy in bringing 
about the American début of Toscha 
Seidel when the season is almost spent 
and popular absorption in musical hap- 
penings at a low ebb.” 

While it may be true that young Mr. 
Seidel would have had perhaps a better 
chance had he been brought out at the 
beginning of the season, still it must not 
be forgotten that he was brought out as 
soon after his arrival as was possible, 
and considering the obstacle to success 
interposed by the immense amount of at- 
tention already bestowed by the press 
and music-loving public upon his two dis- 
tinguished predecessors, Heifetz and 
Rosen, he won a most notable success. 
If the young man was to have a fair 
chance next season, in the shape of en- 
gagements by managers and musical or- 
ganizations, it was almost imperative 
that he should be brought out now, never 
mind how much conditions handicapped 
him. That he rose triumphant over these 
conditions must be frankly acknowledged, 
just as it must be acknowledged that 
whatever shortcomings his playing may 
show to the discriminating and conscien- 
tious critic, he possesses one quality 
which alone will make him unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest favorites the 
concert world has known. And that will 
come to him because he possesses a spirit 
of vitality, indeed, a certain impetuosity, 
which removes him at once from out 
the rank of those cold, intellectual play- 
ers on any instrument, who first en- 
trance me and then bore me to death. 
It is all very well to tell me of players 
or singers, that they have an impeccable 
technique, that they have intellect, that 
some, indeed, have a soul, but if they 
have no heart, or do not know how to 
reach the heart, they will not appeal to 
me, nor do I believe they ever will appeal 
to the great mass even of music-lovers. 


Sing to the heart and in its shrine 
Ever shall live thy ngme, 

The boon thou cravest shall be thine, 
The key to the gate of Fame! 


Do you know who wrote that? 

It was written by Henry Chappell. 

And, pray, who is Henry Chappell? 

His regular occugggion is that of por- 
ter on the Great estern Railroad in 
England. 

Incidentally. he has written some 
poems over which all England has gone 
crazy! 

His chief poem, “The Day,” has re- 
ceived extensive reviews in the New York 
Evening Post and the New York Times. 

¥ * * 


Writing to you of the conditions which 
it is positively necessary for a manager 
of an artist to take into account if he 
desires to secure anything like success for 
those who are under his care, reminds 
re that among the few managers who 
shine conspicuously by reason of their 
honesty, as well as ability, is Charles L. 
Wagner, the manager of John McCor- 
mack, and also the manager of Galli- 
Curci. In his handling of McCormack, 
Wagner has displayed Napoleonic abil- 
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Gianni Viafora Undertakes the Hazardous Task of Cartooning His Wife, 
Mrs. Gianni Viafora, Professionally Known as Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora. 
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ity. He has advanced his star, step by 
step, till he has shown that McCormack 
is not only capable of singing folk songs 
and the well-known songs of leading 
composers, but that he has the right to 
be ranked with the best as an _ inter- 
preter of the music of the great masters. 
And this, I think, is what has created 
for John McCormack ever-increasing 
audiences and steadily increasing popu- 
larity and enthusiasm. 

However, it is rather with the business 
side of Wagner’s manggerial progress 
that I am goncerned. Phas long been 
accepted in the musical World that one of 
the reasons that it did not develop as it 
might was the incapacity, and also dis- 
honesty, of so many persons, of both 
sexes, who set up as managers. Charges 
of the most distressful character have 
been brought against even some of the 
most prominent managers, to the effect 
that they took large "ums, even from 
artists of established rebuiap on: to man- 
age them aad then virtua gave no re- 
turn. It is right here that Wagner has 
not alone established his reputation, but 
that he has set an example that it may 
be wise for others to follow. 

It seems that early in his relation with 
McCormack, when he found that the con- 
tract he had with the distinguished Jrish 
tenor, through the increasing success of 
the star, was more favorable to him than 
to his star, he went to McCorjack, laid 
the whole case before him, and proposed 
a new deal more favorable to his star 
than the old one. It seems also that in 
his relations with his stars Wagner car- 
ries out the same policy. In other words, 
he is wise in his generation and so does 
not stick to the letter of a contract when 
success, especially phenomena success, 
is won by one of his stars. The resutt of 
this is such a feeling of confidence that 


those stars who have Wagner for a man- 
ager cannot be weaned away from him by 
any inducement that another manager 
could offer. It means that there is peace 
in that family, and a peace based on 
mutual confidence. 

While it is, of course, proper to state 
that a contract having been made is a 
contract, and should be adhered to for 
the reason that if an artist is not suc- 
cessful he still expects his manager to 
adhere to the terms of the contract, at 
the same time when a great success is 
won, greater than was anticipated, it is 
but fair that the artist who secures the 
success should receive a fair proportion 
of the proceeds, even though much of 
that success may be due to the careful, 
conscientious and able management, upon 
which all success, after all, must be 
based. The greatest artist, badly han- 
dled, cannot get there 

There is such a thing as penny wise 
and pound foolish in the management of 
artists as well as in ordinary business 
affairs. And wise is the manager who 
establishes a feeling of leyalty with his 
stars, instead of, by strict adherence to 
the letter of a contract, virtually urging 
the artist to leave him as soon as he can 
and some other manager offers better 
terms. 

* * * 

A few of us were discussing, the other 
day, the tremendous increase in impor- 
tance which music is beginning to play 
in the life of the people to-day. You 
hear it on all sides; in the training 
camps, on the streets, at the recruiting 
stations, as an incitement to patriotism 
which is urged to express itself in the 
way of buying Liberty bonds. It is cer- 
tainly showing itself wherever your edi- 





[Continued on page 8] 
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tor is going with his public addresses. 
That was a splendid tribute which Gov- 
ernor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania paid 
him the other day, in the proclamation 
he issued calling upon the people of 
Pennsylvania to mobilize the high school 
children, the church choirs, the choral so- 
cieties, and march through the streets 
singing the patriotic songs of the Re- 
public and carrying the Star-Spangled 
Banner. Do you realize that it was the 
first time in the history of the United 
States that the governor of a great state 
recognized the value of music by procla- 
mation to the people? 

We read how, when “our boys over 
there” were told by General Pershing 
that they were to go into the front line 
of battle, they acknowledged the an- 
nouncement by singing. We read of how 
“our boys” went into the battle itself 
singing. Only recently the distinguished 
inventor, Edison, declared that in his 
opinion the “Marseillaise’’ was worth a 
million men to France. Indeed, it has 
been worth more. It has won her sol- 
diers many a victory, besides sustaining 
them in the tremendous conflict in which 
they are now engaged. 

Apropos to this, a phrase of the great 
French actress, Sarah Bernhardt, is 
going through the country. You know 
she has been giving a dramatic sketch 
in the vaudeville and other houses which 
is deeply impressive. In one place in 
this sketch, in invoking condemnation 
upon the Teutons, she exclaims with pa- 
triotic fervor and enthusiasm: 

“Forgive them not, for they know what 
they do!” 

* * * 

People have asked how it is that Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, a German, has not been 
disturbed in her concert career, whereas 
other German singers of distinction have 
been turned down in various places all 
over the country: In the first place, not 
long after Mme. Schumann-Heink degan 
to realize vhat our country had appre- 
ciated her great talent and wonderful 
voice to the extent of making her a com- 
paratively wealthy woman, what did she 
do? She said: “This is my country’ 
This is where I want to stay and live 
and bring up my family!”’ And so, while 
pocketing good American dollars, and 
lots of them, she decided to become an 
American citizen and thus showed not 
only her good faith but her appreciation 
of what the United States had done for 
her. She did not wait till the war 
started to take out “first papers.” 

Then, again, whenever her concert en- 
gagements permitted, she has been sing- 
ing in the camps of the army and navy. 
She has been singing right along at 
Liberty loan concerts. And such en- 
thusiasm has she provoked that you know 
recently, when she sang at Camp Fun- 
ston, she was christened “Mother of the 
Army.” She has been decorated three 
times for valuable service and is the first 
woman Honorary Colonel of United 
States Infantry. 

And let me add to all this that she 
was the first opera singer of highest dis- 
tinction to offer her services to the gov- 
ernment. Then, four of her sons are al- 
ready in the government service. Long 
ago Mme. Schumann-Heink expressed her 
gratitude. “For over twenty years,” said 
she, “during the best period of my life, 
I gave the best of my talent to opera in 
Germany and never could earn enough to 
have a dollar, or even a decent dress. 
And it was not until I came to the United 
States that I really knew what comfort, 
what prosperity meant.” 

If some of the other distinguished for- 
eigners who have suddenly become im- 
bued with the idea that they would like 
to stay here and continue to receive our 
dollars, or who are trying to camouflage 
their pro-Germanism with the odor of 
Swiss cheese, had done what Schumann- 
Heink did when they began to be exceed- 
ing prosperous in this country, they 
would not now be turned down, as some 
of them are being turned down, nor 
would they rest under the suspicion that 
causes their every movement to be 
watched by agents of the Department of 
Justice. 

co * 1 

The season at the Metropolitan is over 
and reflects, in my judgment, unstinted 
credit upon the distinguished impresario 
Gatti, who has come to be a national 
figure now, and upon his organization, 
both artistic and business. And let me 
not forget that one of the serious troubles 
the good Gatti had to overcome was the 
decision of the directors to give no Wag- 
ner opera—indeed, no opera in German 
—which was in a sense modified when 
they gave “Marta.” 

This has raised the question as to 





whether the Wagner operas have been 
seriously missed. To which I would per- 
sonally reply, they have, and_ they 
haven’t. They have been missed even by 
those who are as anti-Hun as they can 
be, for to them Wagner never had any 
sympathy with “Schrecklichkeit.” ~ On 
the other hand, the season has _ been 
sufficiently interesting, musically profit- 
able, and distinguished with a repertoire 
in which valuable novelties have been 
presented, some splendid revivals made, 
and perhaps the best showing, from a 
critical and popular point of view, made 
for our own home composers. 

What the next season may produce it 
is as yet a little too early to say. How- 
ever, one thing I think may be stated 
without danger of contradiction, namely, 
that Signor Gatti has carried through 
his season, with very serious handicaps, 
in a manner to entitle him to a continu- 
ance of the confidence which the music- 
loving, opera-going public gave him soon 
after he was permitted to assume full 
managerial control at the Metropolitan. 


* * ** 


The closing performances at the Met- 
ropolitan, besides giving opportunity for 
patriotic demonstrations, developed an 
incident which illustrates the modest and 
retiring nature of Signor Gatti. Accord- 
ing to the press reports he was presented 
by Caruso and other artists and mem- 
bers of the Metropolitan organization 
with a gold medal, commemorative of 
his twenty years’ service at the Scala, in 
Milan, and at the Metropolitan. 

This is what really happened. 

It had been arranged to make the pres- 
entation after the drop of the curtain. 
The various critics and newspaper re- 
porters had been invited. When Gatti 
heard what was going to happen to him 
he disappeared. He was searched for all 
over, during which time Caruso kept re- 
peating the address he had prepared, lest 
he should lose it. Finally Gatti was dis- 
covered in a corner of his office, barri- 
caded behind his desk. He met the in- 
vaders with uplifted hands, as he ex- 
claimed, in Italian: 

“IT do not want any medal. I do not 
want any speech! I do not sing and I 
do not belong to the Corps de Ballet. 
What I particularly want is to be let 
alone!” And then he cried: 

“Pace, mio dio, Pace!” 

However, Caruso was remorseless and 
finally succeeded in hanging the medal 
around the devoted Gatti’s neck and in 
getting off the speech, after which every- 
body rettired and Gatti was left to his 
reflections. 

Now, the incident illustrates the man’s 
temperament. Absolutely devoted to his 
work, sincerely desirous of giving the 
public the best that can be done in the 
way of artists, chorus, orchestra, mis-en- 
scene, he is nervously sensitive when it 
comes to anything like publicity. Not 
in a generation or more has any man of 
his prominence in the musical world been 
so averse to being dragged into the lime- 
light as Giulio Gatti-Casazza. This does 
not mean that he is not appreciative of 
every kind word said about him, or every 
kindly act done to him. For he is. But 
he considers that his particular work is 
that of the man behind the gun, and that 
whatever recognition given by the press, 
by the public, belongs as much to his co- 
workers as it does to himself. In other 
words, Gatti is a man who does not de- 
sire in any way to take to himself the 
credit which he sincerely feels belongs 
to all those who, under his direction, 
have made the general result possible. 
In this I think he is a rara avis among 
impresarios. 


* * * 


The enthusiasm which Rosa Raisa 
aroused at her recitals, and especially 
when she sang at the Hinnodrome. did not 
astonish me in the slightest. Contrary 
to the judgment of some eminent critics, 
I told you, after I had heard her in 
‘Isabeau,” that remarkable performance 
given by Cleofonte Campanini during the 
season of the Chicago Opera Company 
at the Lexington Avenue Opera House, 
that here was not only a great voice, but 
a wonderful talent. Some of the critics 
thought her rendition of the réle of Jsa- 
beau cold, hard, restrained, which they 
seemed to forget was precisely what the 
réle should represent. I instantly recog- 
nized the magnificent opulence of the 
voice, the dignity of her bearing, her 
unquestioned dramatic power, the ease 
with which she dominated the scene while 
she was upon the stage. Here, said I to 
myself, is a great personage in the oper- 
atic world. So when later she made a 
success on the concert stage, it was sim- 
ply a confirmation of the opinion I had 
formed of her from the very start. She 
will go far. 

* * * 


In the musical world the impression 
has prevailed that the Musical Mutual 








Protective Union, composed, as you know, 
of nearly 7000 of the members of the 
orchestras and bands in this city, being 
principally Germans or of German de- 
scent, constitutes a very nest of sedition. 
Consequently it was a great surprise to 
many to hear that Alexander Bremer, 
the president ot the Union, had been 
impeached and suspended from office by 
the executive committee of the Union, 
charged with disloyalty. This would 
scarcely look as if the officials, at least, 
of the Union were inclined to be oblivious 
of their duties as loyal American citizens. 

Mr. Bremer has been president of 
the Union before and is very well known 
in musical circles in New York City. In 
answer to the charges he said that he 
proposed to meet the matter by an appeal 
to the courts. Furthermore, he stated 
that he was born in Copenhagen and is 
therefore not a German, but a Vane, and 
has been in this country half a century, 
for forty-three years of which he has 
been a citizen of the United States. He 
states, further, that he is 100 per cent 
American. He has purchased Liberty 
Loan Bonds and Thrift Stamps, and has 
helped the Government in every way he 
could. Finally, he stated that he has a 
son, Albert, in the United States Coast 
Guard service, at Fort Monroe, Va. 

In reply to this Joseph N. Weber, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, of which Mr. Bremer’s union is 
a “local,” insists that the charges of dis- 
loyalty have been proven by two wit- 
nesses. 

At any rate, I bring the matter up 
for the reason that it shows that the im- 
pression, as I said, in musical circles 
that the Musical Union was a hotbed of 
pro-German feeling, is not true. If it 
comes to the point, I believe that our local 
orchestral and band musicians will be 
found to be pretty good Americans. In 
fact, if I mistake not, a man has to be 
an American citizen to be a member of 
the Union. It is one of its principal re- 
quirements. 

* * * 

Just as I was reading a communication 
from a friend who, while commending 
the various activities of Arthur Farwell, 
the well-known musician-composer, head 
of the Music Settlement and president 
of the New York Community Chorus, 
but in which he described Mr. Farwell 
as being a more or less cold, reserved, 
Puritan, a joyous shout over the ’phone 
informed me: 


“It’s a boy, weighs ten pounds, and 
the mother is doing finely! Doctor says 
it’s the finest he ever——” ' 

And the voice was Farwell’s. No} 
much cold-blooded Puritanism about that. 
I think. 


ox * a 


Some people appear to be disgruntled 
that Mme. Geraldine Farrar bought a 
thousand-dollar Liberty Bond in thx 
name of her pet Pomeranian “Sniffles,” 
and consider that it was an unwarranted 
slur. Others explain the matter on th 
ground that milady was in a dilemma 
If she did not buy a bond she might kx 
charged with lack of patriotism. If, o: 
the other hand, she bought a bond, ; 
might disrupt the well-known friendshi; 
the Kaiser and that sweet young gentk 
man, the Crown Prince, are known t 
have for her. So she compromised b; 
buying a bond for “Sniffles.” 

It is not my opinion that la Geraldin 
was animated by any such motive. Sh 
may be at times lacking in tact, as we! 
as in good taste. She is impulsive, but 
above all she is exceedingly practical. Shi 
no doubt figured the matter out this way 
Said she to herself: 

“If I buy a bond it will not receive any 
particular recognition. Others are doing 
the same thing. But if I buy the bond 
for ‘Sniffles’ I shall thereby break intu 
‘All the News That’s Fit to Print’ and 
get ten thousand dollars’ worth of adver 
tising for my thousand-dollar bond.” I: 
which she has not been disappointed. 

However, one thing is certain. Whethe: 


"the Allied lines hold or not; whethe: 


Germany wins or not; whether we make 
this world safe for democracy or not; 
whether the Liberty Loan is oversub 
scribed or not; a comfortable, indeed, a 
luxurious existence, including’ three 
square meals a day, has been absolutely 
secured for one Pomeranian mutt, says 


Your 
MEPHISTo. 





Iowa Singers Work for Liberty Loan 


WATERLOO, IowA, April 19.—A _ unigue 
musical organization has been formed to 
help in Liberty Loan campaigns. It is 
called the “Liberty Bells” and is com 
posed of singers who sing Liberty Loan 
songs on public campaign meetings. The 
director is Mrs. H. W. Sigworth. The 
singers gave a program at the Little 
Theater last evening. B. C. 








THE SPRING CONCERT TOUR OF 


RICCARDO 


STRACCIARI 


will commence at Cleveland next Thursday, May 2nd 





THE FALL TOUR 
will commence at San Francisco early next September 





The New York engagements include an appearance at R. E. Johnston's 
famous Hotel Biltmore Musicales. 














The Chifgo Evening Post’s distinguished critic Mr. Karleton Hackett 
reviewing Stracciari’s first Chicago appearance in Traviata said in part: 


Mr. Stracciari’s F and G flat in the upper register 
sounded to me last evening like two of the most perfect 
tones (1 believe that under certain conditions one is 
permitted to use this locution) that I have ever heard 
fa@m tie throat of any barytone. 
sympathetic, even and delightfully solid, while these 
two upper tones are extraordinary. 





The whole voice is 














For dates and terms address: 








If you have not heard this Stracciari voice, or the records thereof, 
do so immediately at the nearest Columbia Graphophone store. The 
records will be gladly played for you. 


Stracciari’s Concert Manager 


M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS 
FOR OUR COMPOSERS 


National Federation Announces 
Sixth Event— $5,000 Offered 
for Oratorio 


The National Federation of Musical 
lubs announces its sixth prize competi- 
mn for American composers with the 
lowing stipulations: 

In arranging these prizes, the department 
ms to maintain a high standard of excel- 
ice that will appeal to the most experi- 
ced American composers. 


To this end, we reserve the right to reject 
1y composition that does not meet the re- 
iirements, such decisions being made by the 
ianimous vote of the judges. 

Judges of national reputation will be 
1osen, aS always, to make the awards. 

The public rendition of prize compositions 
a special feature of the work which the 
partment believes to be important and to 

dd value to the prize. 

The: conditions of the competition are as 
lows: 


1. The competition is open only to com- 
posers born within the United States of 
America or those of American parentage in 
foreign countries, 

2. All manuscripts must be in ink and 
clearly written and the compositions sub- 
mitted must not have been published nor 
have received public performance. 

3. All manuscripts shall be sent in un- 
igned, marked with the name of the class in 
which they are entered, and with a private 
mark. A sealed envelope shall accompany 
each manuscript, containing the private mark 
used, the name and birthplace of the sender 
and stamps or money to cover the expense of 
returning the manuscript. 

4, All compositions entered shall have titles 
in® English and vocal numbers must be in 
English. 

5. All compositions must be submitted be- 
fore or on Dec. 1, 1918, but no composition 
will be received before November, 1918. 

6. Prize winners of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs cannot enter two suc- 
cessive competitions. 

The successful compositions of this compe- 
tition will be performed at the eleveuth bi- 
ennial festival in Peterboro, N. H., June, 
1919. 


Prizes in Six Classes 


Class _I—String Quartet .....eccseces $300.00 

Class II—Organ Solo, first prize..... $150.00 
This prize is offered by the Musicians’ Club 
of Women (formerly the Amateur Musical 
Club of Chicago) as a memorial to Mrs. 
N. H. Blatchford, an organist of prom- 
inence in Chicago and a former President 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. It will be known as the Helen 
Wheeler Blatchford memorial prize. 

Class III—Organ Solo, second prize. .$100.00 
Given by the St. Cecilia Club as a me- 
morial to Mrs. Edwin F. Uhl, first Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

Clase 29 -—— "Cello Bele. ccc ccintacvrs $100.00 
Given by the St. Cecilia Club as a me- 
morial to Mrs. C. B. Kelsey, a President 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs. 

Clgees De Sg ecko catenveeeess $100.00 
Composition must be by a woman com- 
poser and a member of the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs. Given by Mrs. J. 


R. Custer. 

Class VI—Federation Song. v4 
Orisinal WOFGG, G€C....cccccccsane $75.00 
Words and music, both, etc........ 100.00 


The National Committee on American 
Music consists of Mrs. John R. Mac- 
Arthur (chairman), Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell, Franz Kneisel and Dr. Walter 
Damrosch. a 


$5,000 Prize for Oratorio 


The American Music Department offers 
a special prize of $5,000 for a dramatic 
oratorio, “The Apocalypse,” on a libretto 
by Pauline Arnona MacArthur and 
Henri Pierre Roché. 

Conditions for competition are as fol- 
IWS: 


The composer must be a citizen of the 
Inited States. 

The manuscript must be submitted between 
eb. 1 and March 1, 1919, inclusive. No 
1anuscript will be received after the latter 
ate. 

The contest opens with this public an- 
ouncement. ; 
All scores must be in ink, and clearly writ- 
n. Contestants should send a reduction for 
ano with the orchestral score. 

All scores must be anonymous, the com- 
ser signing them with a mark of identifica- 
on, sending with the manuscript a_ sealed 
ivelope containing name, address and birth- 
lace, date of citizenship and the same marks 
f identification. 

The scores will be returned by express. 
The award will be made by a jury of five 
-cognized authorities selected by the Na- 
onal Federation of Musical Clubs. The 
greement of a majority of the jury will be 
ecessary for a decision. , 

If, in the opinion of the majority of the 
iry, no submitted work attains to the 
roper standard, the prize will not be 
warded. 


Prize Work Assured Production 


The dramatic oratorio receiving the award 
ill be given thoroughly adequate production 
ider the auspices of the National Federa- 
yn of Musical Clubs. 

Under the terms of this competition the 
ational Federation of Musical Clubs re- 
rves to itself all the rights for the first five 
plete performances, without royalty to 
ie composer. Any profit accruing from 
ese five performances will be employed by 
1.@ American Music Committee of the N. F. 
.. C. toward the establishment of future 
‘izes. After these performances, the Na- 
yal Federation of Musical Clubs relin- 
lishes all claim to the prize oratorio. 


All scores must be sent by express, insured, 














Frances Starr, as She Appeared 
with the New York Symphony 

















—Photo by Mishkin. 


fr’ S48cEs STARR, the distinguished actress, as she appeared when reading 
Emile Cammaerts’s poem, “Sing, Belgians, Sing,” in conjunction with the 
impressive musical setting by Sir Edward Elgar, the English composer, at a recent 
concert of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 





and charges prepaid, to Mrs. John R. Mac- 
Arthur, 346 West Eighty-fourth Street, New 
York City, chairman of the American Music 
Committee. They will be kept in safe deposit 
until they are given to the judges. The 
National Federation of Musical Clubs will 
give all possible protection to manuscripts, 
but accepts in no way responsibility for pos- 
sible loss; manuscripts are submitted en- 
tirely at the composer’s risk. 

Printed circulars containing the above con- 
ditions will be mailed upon request, with a 
copy of tae libretto, and will be given gen- 
eral circulation. 

Advisory Board: Henri Pierre Roché, Mrs. 
David Allen Campbell, Leonard Liebling, 
Emilie Frances Bauer, A. Walter Kramer, 

O. Osgood; Mrs. John R. MacArthur, 
Chairman. 





Trio of Artists Heard in Musicales 


Rebecca Clark, viola soloist; Fernanda 
Pratt, contralto, and Arthur Whiting, 
pianist, gave the third program in a 


series of musicales at Mr. Whiting’s 
studio on April 13 and 14. Brahms’s 
“Longing at Rest” and “Cradle Song of 
the Virgin” for contralto with viola 
obbligato by Miss Clark, were finely done 
and were accorded a hearty reception. 


MISS VAN DRESSER 
ADMIRED IN RECITAL 


Soprano Reveals Fine Interpreta- 
tive Qualities and Delights 
Auditors 


Marcia Van Dresser, Soprano. Recital, 
/Eolian Hall, Afternoon, April 16. 
Accompanist, Richard Hageman. The 
Program: 


“Gia la Notte,’ Haydn; “Fingo per 
mio diletto,”’ Old Italian; “Bethlehem 
Shepherd’s Cradle Song,’ Old German; 
“Nature Adoration,” C. P. E. Bach: 
“Clair de Lune,” “Green,” “Automne,” 
“Mandoline,” “Toujours,” Gabriel 
Fauré; “L’ombre des Arbres,” “C’est 
Vextase,” “Le Faune,” “Mandoline,” “De 
Fleurs,” Claude Debussy; “Do Not Gb, 
My Love,” “May Night,” Richard Hage- 
man; “Longing,” Gustave Ferrari; “The 
Bird,” Dwight Fiske; “The Home Road,” 
John Alden Carpenter. 





Such fine intelligence, such imagina- 
tive capacity and penetration into 
the deepest significance of a song as Miss 
Van Dresser’s are encountered in very 
few recitalists to-day. Considering the 
disadvantages. imposed by a “made” 
voice, one not always tractable or allur- 
ring by reason of sensuous beauty or 
color, the singer merits the highest re- 
spect for the eloquent uses to which she 
puts it and the general success that 


marks her attainment of the ends she 
sets herself. ' 

The soprano did not sing as well last 
week as when she assisted the Salzédo 
Ensemble some months ago. On the 
other hand, she was in better shape than 
at her Philharmonic appearance. Her 
work delighted the audience, which was 
of good size. Naturally, the old Italian 
and the Haydn aria did not exhibit her 
best. But the “Bethlehem Shepherd’s 
Cradle Song” was a marvel of tender 
feeling and the Carl Philip Emmanuel 
Bach setting of “Nature’s Adoration”— 
the same text as Beethoven’s “Creation 
Hymn”—splendidly inspiring. This song 
itself is remarkable. It has not the 
stark majesty of Beethoven’s, but a 
heroic exultation and a remarkably mod- 
ern expression. It ought to be sung more 
frequently. Church singers would doubt- 
less be happy to make its acquaintance. 

The songs of Fauré are examples of 
high class workmanship sans inspiration. 
Miss Van Dresser did them as well as 
those of Debussy, with admirable au- 
thority and finished style. Fauré’s 
“Mandoline” had to be repeated, though 
solely because of its exquisite perform- 
ance. Debussy’s “De Fleurs” was very 
impressive. And, speaking of flowers, 
the singer received many of them after 
her Fauré group. 

Mr. Hageman accompanied effectively, 
as usual. mn. F. P. 





Leginska Stirs Washington Audience in 
Return Engagement 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 13.—By re- 
quest Ethel Leginska, pianist, made a 
return appearance here under the direc- 
tion of T. Arthur Smith. Opening with 
a stirring interpretation of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” the pianist’s program 
contained the Schumann Sonata in G 
Minor, brilliantly played; “La Campa- 
nella” (Liszt), C Minor Etude 
(Chopin), and Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat 
Minor. The artist gave a number of en- 
cores, ending finally with the Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 8. Mme. Leginska is an 
especial favorite in Washington. She is 
promised as one of Mr. Smith’s attrac- 
tions for next season. W. H. 





Stracciari for Biltmore Musicales 


M. H. Hanson announces that Man- 
ager R. E. Johnston has contracted with 
him for Riccardo Stracciari’s appear- 
ance next winter at the Biltmore Musi- 
cales and at two other important New 
York affairs, for which Mr. Johnston is 
booking the artists. 





Soprano 


December, 1917, to May, 1918 





EDITH MASON 


Prima Donna BRACALE OPERA COMPANY 


Metropolitan Opera Co., Sigaldi Opera, Mexico 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, SUMMER AND FALL, 1918 
Address Care of MUSICAL AMERICA, 80 E. Jackson Boul., Chicago 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL’S DEBUT 






a 
THE GLOBE 


Music. 


Seidel - Triumphs in 


American Debut. 

* Another of the celebrated Auer pu- 
Pils, Toscha Seidel, late of Odessa, 
aged seventeen, has faced an Amer- 
ican audience and conquered. In Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon the 
,youth fiddled here publicly ‘for the 
-first time, ang straightway a new 
big fame blized above our musical 
horizon. A little slip of a‘ boy in 
black, so small less sensible folk 
might have presented him in knicker- 
bockers, he swayed and swung over 
Hhis violin with a ‘boyish determina- 
tion and an absence, of pose that were 
good to see, and above his keen, ac- 
cented face tossed a mane of raven 
jhair that made you think of a coal 
; black race horse in a winning heat. 






THE WORLD 


YOUTHFUL VIOLINIS 
MINS ATRUMPH 


Toscha Seidel Takes His Place 
in the Fro#t Rank of Artists 
With Brilliant Recital In 

: Carnegle Hall. 












Toscha 


















Another star assumed a fixed place 
lin the constellation of violinists yes~ 
terday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, 


ber, Sarasate’s “‘“Gypsy Ajirs,’”’ which 
he carried off with intoxicating bril- 
liance and rhythmic fascination. 
; [Thereupon there was the rush of peo. 
| ple to the stage and the inevitable 
i atter-recital. 

And so the Auer boy Seidel blazed 
| upon us inthe end of a season whose 
|} beginning shone with the pure efful- 
gence of the Auer boy Heifetz. Odious 
or not, the comparisons began befor 
the young Seidel had played ten meas- 
ures; to-day they are rife. No violin- 
ist of our time, perhaps no violinist 
of any time, has equaHed the mirac- 
ulous ease: with which Jascha Hei-! 
fetz surmounts the most formidable 
obstacles of technique. Toscha Seidel 
is a great technician, too, but you feel 
him working at it as honestly and 
earnestly as a beaver, whilé with.the 
Heifetz lad one is aware only of an 
imperious ease. For the rest, if Jas- 
cha Heifetz’s playing reminds one of 
an lonic temple peerless in its strong | 
grace, set.in a verdant landscape, be- 
side still waters, Toscha Seidel’s play- 
ing is a young volcano in benevolent 
eruption. Further than this compari- 
son need not at preseht go. 












and Toscha Seildel’s name was linked , 
} with those of Helfetz, Kreisler, Ysaye, 
Zimbalist and Elman. ; 
It seems incredible that out of Rus- 
sia, and Russia alone, should come:’ 
the only great violin newcomers of 
‘the past decade—that one should 
‘follow another. and that ‘each of' 
‘ these pod Brg gare gs by Leo- 
‘ pold Auer. eft. se are 5 
hg We had heard recently of Seidel, 


f 


Small, compact, fiery, the boy fid- 
, dled like a very demon, but a frank, | 
-healthy jittle demon, charged with a| 
message from the gods. In the Vitali 
chaconne that opened his ‘programme 
ihe showed, neryous or not, whether | 
'he could play the violin. Such a bite | 
to his bow, such pep, punch, ginger, 
fiery essence of concentrated music, 
put the listener on edge at the first 
,Stroke—this was to be no semi-siesta 
Fae cat naps and dreamy dozing! And 


What a tone, a big, brilliant, sweet, 


| irresistible tone! 











but it gid -not appear reasonable to 
expect a violinist closely approaching” 
his illustrious predecessors, especial- 
ly Heifetz, who surpaseed them all. 
On that account Seidel’s artistic and 
popular triumph assumes. &@ special 
} degree of importance. And there are 
‘indications to lead to the belief that 
‘he will contest with Heifetz for pub- 
‘Me resognition, because Seidel has 
more magnetism than his colleague. 
This newest sensation among fiddlers 
} is of tho age of Ii-* siz, eighteen. He 
is short, squarely set vp, vigorous i 
‘bodily movements, and a thick crop 
of dark hair crowns his pleasing face. 4 ).an audience well stocked with ‘violin- 
Seidel is vital, but he also is surpris-;)) ists, conductors, and other profes- 
ingly self-contained: for all his. bril- ¢ )/ sional musicians, rewarded the young | 
liance and warmt of style. In a way player after the first piece with the} 
he plays as Elman plays, though with | heartiest kind of response. 
greaier sériousness and repose and Next came the Tschaikowsky cort- 
finer muSicianship. certo. . ‘This concerto has long been 
The outstanding feature of Seitel’s a specialty of the Auer.pupils, but 
performance yesterday was his won- | preally the ‘little Seidel snatched it 
derful ‘bowing. In the Vitall cha- away from the swarm of them, After} 
conne, with which the recital begin, | {;the first rich phrases, nonchalantly 
and the introductory movement of the |) bowed, he scampered across the steppe 
Tschaikowsky D major concerts, he like Mazeppa, with a firmness of seat 
ioapried through phrases In a single up ¢ fj that the most daring leaps and spurts 
ior down sweep of the bow that a:-! (| were impotent to budge. In the can- 
‘tonished mora than one among ‘he, zonetta his cantabile was ravishing, 
many notable musictans.in the iarge | | Semeot. touched with a captivating 
aun, Aue Sauber gemma of ‘aentennad netoaee 
And the tone Seidel’ draws is O1f-1f song phrases oozing Sue sen aan 
and pure and veantiful in quality. des d d 
played his oatire programme with s'- mad, glad gallop of the Mazeppa_mood. 
periative artistio understanding and | The audience thundered at the young 


player. The triumph was complete. 
a rastraint exceptional in one of his The third number consisted of four 
years, 


rs. : Shorter pieces—Chopin’s E minor noc- 
There wero flaws in the first cro /\iturne as transcribed by* P¥ofessor | 
numbers, bus -~-» Were not serio -s, Auer, played with exemplary grace 
Obvioumty ‘acviolinist whose fullest @and tender sentiment: Elgar’s “La 
powers are to come, ,Toscha Seidel, Capricieuse,”” a jewelled study in flect | 
Yolds a promise of tho rarest order. and delicate staccati; Sinding’s “Old 
Nor wes his playing yesterday shown Melodiés,”” tapping the deeper feelings, 
to the t4vaniage possible had his pi- 2 fiand the dashing ‘dance rhythm: of a 
anoforte sesomspaniaments been less Tor Aulin mazurka, After this group 
heavy. and musically dry. the audience would not be stilled and 
.  eivelied Sane 2 its recurrent plaudits kept up till the 

. Violinist came out for the final num- 


nical qualities of the highest order— 
an .2Stonishing length and sweep of 
bow; elegance, too; a-clearness of 
execution, every. note played, equalled 
by very few of his guild, and a secur- 
ity allowing only. a slip or two on so 
nervous an occasion. Then the acute 
'rhythmic gense, the instinctive feeling 
for rubato—perhaps Ysaye at seven- 
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SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL 
Carnegie Hall, April 28th 


Twenty Dates Booked, including Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Montreal, Philadelphia, Brooklyn 
and Washington 








A full set of New York debut criticisms 
will be gladly sent on request 


Buy 
Liberty 
Bonds! 


Apply now for bookings 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
35 West 42nd Street, New York 











The boy proceeded to disclose tech- \ 


teen played so. ‘The large audience, 3} 


PITTS SANBORN. | 
Pe <a “ 
THE EVENING MAIL’ 
¢ A GREAT VIOLINIST. 
Toscha Seidel Takes Audience by 


Storm in American Debut. 
By SVETOZAR TONJOROFF. 


A great violinist made his American 
debut in Carnegie Hall yestefday. His 





| Seidel does not look as if he were eight- 
een—has the magic touch and the inward 
\ fire that make-thé violin the most ex- 
} pressive of all instruments. 
Seidel’s technique is well-nigh perfect. ¥ 
But that does not begin to tell the story. 
of his playing. He has feeling—vol- 
f| canoes of feeling. From the strings of 


his violin he evoked the entire gamut of 
human emotions. His tones ranged fro 
{ crashes of thunder to mere wisps of sob- 
bing sound .that died into utter: stillness | 
42s curling smoke dies into the grayness 
of'an evening sky. So subtly modulated 
were some of the diminishing strains that 
it was impossible to tell just when they 
ceased. .The audience held its breath as 
, if they feared to commit an act-of vio- 
| lence by a premature sigh. iin) 
In Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D major | 
| Seidel demonstrated the quality of his 
technique and the force of his controlled 
emotion, In the three movements—alle- 


£:0 moderato, canzonetia and finale, 
allegro vivacissimo—this puvil of 
Leopold Auer showed himself 7 master 
of his instrument. 
*In the nocturne, EB miaor (Chopin- } 
Auer), “La Capricieuse,” by Elgar; 
“Old Melodies” (Sinding), and mazurka 
(Tor-Aulin) he confirmed the impres- 
‘sion that New York was welcoming a 
violinist of the first rank. 

But Seidel did not achieve his full 
triumph until the closing number on the 
programme, “Gypsy Airs,” by Sarasate. 
In this composition by a master violin- 
ist of another generation this boy from | 
Russia seemed to play, not on thé strings 

, of his violin, but on the heartstririgs of 
‘his audience. Every note was pure and 
limpid. There was never _a’ clouded 
touch nor a doubtful overtone or har- 
monic. 

.. At the end of the programme the audi- 
ence made a rush for the platform as if 
it Were about to mob the young artist. 
}He responded with several encores in an 
after-concert, which seemed .to have the 
intimate atmc. icré of a musicale at 
home. 

A mateérial contribution to Seidel’s tri- 
umph was the discreet, sympathetic and 
highly intelligent accompaniment by 
Richard Hageman on the piano,- — 


New Work Gribune 


Music | 
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ve ( These are the days of the violinists. 


Two of the pupils of Leopold Auer have 
recently made their debuts in America, ! 
and one of them at least, Jascha! 
| Heifetz, has made an extraordinary im-| 

ression. Yesterday afternoon a third, | 
fa boy of eighteen, made his bow to an 


| American audience in Carnegie Hall. 
The boy was Toscha Seidel, a Russian, | 
already known in hie native land. If: 
any judgment can be made from a first 
appearance he will shortly be equally 
Fwell known in America, for he showed 
himself an artist of. truly unusual. 


XK qualities. i } 

































nameé is Toscha Seidel. This boy—for&, 


} fight. They are all coming to America, 


‘remarked yesterday afternoon in Carne- 


There were rumors which made one sus- 


‘name being mentioned along with these 


Ihave said that Jascha Heifetz began 


.are pupils of Auer, as all pianists used to 


NEW YORK suaien*”) 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 


AMONG FIRST 
VIOLINISTS 


Young Russian in Concert Proves 
His Right to Rank Easily in the 
Forefront of «His Profession, 














By MAX SMITH. 
{= XPERT violinists ~re so plenti- 
¥ ful nowadays that the public is 
‘in danger of growing callous 
to their persuasions, 
. “Another wonder!” exclaimed one 
ef the many musicians who wit- 
nesse@d the American debut of 
Toscha Seidel (or Anton Seidel, as 
he uséd to be called), yesterday af- 
ternoon in Carnegie Hall. “if this 
pace keeps up we may all. be long- 
4ng to hear violinists who have the 
rare distinction of playing poorly.” 

However, such hyper-cynical re- 
'flections hardly characterized the 
temper of the crowd that welcomed 
-Leopold Auer’s latest pupil so 
Warmly. Young Seidel, joking aside, 
takes rank easily in the very ‘fore-. 
front of his profession; and few of 
those who listened to his impressive’ 
performance on this occasion were 
disposed to ‘belittle his accomplish- 
ments, although it is safe to say 
that he would have created more of 
a sensation several years ago—or 
even at the beginning of the pres- 
ént season—than now. 

He is only eighteen years old, this 
little man with the quivering shock 
of dark hair. Yet he is already 
absolute master of the jnstrume 










THE EVENING POST. 
Toscha Seidel’s American Debut. 


Young violinists seem to be almost as, 
jbundant in Russia as soldiers who won't 


and, what is more surprising, all scem to 
have exceptional gifts. As Sam Franko 


gie Hall, where Toscha Seidel played for 
his first American audience, “it would be 
almost a pleasant surprise if one of them 
didn’t play well.” 

Toscha Seidel certainly does play well. 


pect that he might prove to be among 
the younger violinists what Anton Seidl 
was among conductors, Fritz Kreisler’s 


rumors. Now Kreisler is also reported to 


where he himself left off. Of oourse Fritz 
never made such a foolish remark: he 
knows that Heifetz has a long road to 
travel before he reaches his own emotion- 
al heights, and-the emotional heights are 
the ones most difficult to storm. What 
he said about Seidel we do not knew: but 
if he said that he is temperamentally at 
the head of the Auer pupils (all violinists 





.oe* pupils of Liszt) he would have hit the 
nail on the head. 
; There was an abundance of tempera- 
ment—of dash, vigor, emphasis, as well 
as tender. emotional’ oxpression—in 
‘Seidel’s playing yesterday afternoon, par- 
| ticularly in the Tchaikovsky concerto— 
the concerto which the great Auer once 
declared unplayable, but which subse- 
| quently he and his pupils performed with. 
playful facility. It was too bad to give 
it without the orchestral backrround s0 
essential to this’ work.. Though Richard | 
Hageman made the most of the pianistic . 
substitution, ond missed the varied tinta 
used by the composer to set off the solo. 
part. All the more, however, must cor-- 
dial praise be given to Sxidel for the 
skill with. which he overcame this: handi- 
cap, His success was overwhelming; the 
audience was hugely delighted, and in- 
dulged in orgies of applause. 
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Too Much Worship of Names, Deplores Mayo Wadler 








HEN the habit of one’s occupation 
brings one into daily contact with 
ill that has “arrived” in the music world, 
t becomes increasingly difficult to get 
, thrill out of a new meeting. Musical 
‘elebrities, as the omnibus driver re- 
marked in another connection, “are no 
treat” to one. But it is not only unusual, 
t is noteworthy to talk to the type of 
Mayo Wadler, violinist. The boy is so 
young in years, so old in intellect; so in- 
tensely, incisively keen in thought, so 
itterly unself-conscious in manner; so 
boyish in appearance, so unboyish in his 
outlook. Everything about him is con- 
tradictory, consistently so. For he is a 
modern of the moderns, and what is more 
contradictory than modern life? 

His big dark eyes, sleepy-lidded, are 
indifferent in their first look. And then 
they light up and glow and enlarge, and 
the carefully set features melt into mo- 
bility, and you are talking to a jolly, 
enthusiastic youth instead of to a rather 
world-weary person with a boy’s face. 
His surroundings are all of the most 
comfortable, even luxurious; his attire 
all of the most conventional, but his face 


is that of a “clerk” of the Middle Ages. 
So might the young Erasmus _ have 
looked, bending his face over a volume; 
so could the young Chaucer have gazed 
with satire, delight, sympathy, on that 
spectacle of his own time which he chose 
to eall “The Canterbury Tales.” 

Did we talk of violin music? We spoke 
of Shakespeare, of psycho-analysis, of 
Ibsen, of modern painters, of sociology, 
of economics and, as all these things are 
interrelated, according to Mr. Wadler, 
we presently spoke of violin music. He 
did not speak of engagements that were 
past and contracts that are to come. In 
fact, it was extraordinarily difficult to 
extract from him any information about 
himself. “Himself” does not particularly 
interest him, except apparently as part 
of his general interest in all things 
modern. Finally, however, it was pos- 
sible to learn that he originally studied 
the violin with Mozkowitz, the New York 
teacher; that he went to Berlin to study 
with Willy Hess in 1909; that he stayed 
there, studying violin at the Royal Acad- 
emy concerts. That he had given two 
excellent and successful recitals in New 
York and one, equally so, in Boston, he 
did not even mention, except once when 
he spoke of “a good audience” recently. 

He is “idea-bound,” this boy; in bond- 
age to the thought of modernism. But 
what freedom in that bondage, and what 
immense liberty in that obsessing eman- 
cipation of his from tradition! 

“T intend,” he declares, “to be an ex- 
ponent of the modern idea. And, as I 
see it, the basis of that idea is that: the 
musician reflects the time in which he 
lives. He expresses, he recreates, the 
thought of his own time, not that of the 
sixteenth or eighteenth centuries. Or, 
he should do so. And, in proportion as 
he does not, he does not satisfy himself. 
I’ve just had a discussion with a painter 
friend of mine on this very subject that 
left me limp. But, on the whole, we’re 
agreed that in painting nowadays we 
have gone much further than in music. 
There are painters who are perfectly 
willing to ‘scrap’ the domination of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and 
stand on the ideas of the twentieth. The 
artist is the supersensitive human, the 
reflector par excellence. He must, to do 
himself justice, reflect the ideas of his 
wn time, not another. 

“Of course, there are certain people, 
Michelangelo, Shakespeare, Bach, for 
example, whose ideas have a force that 
has carried them on down to our day. 
But whether they will live ‘forever,’ as 
the apostles of tradition would put it, 
is another question. Shakespeare to- 
day has to be adjusted to the modern 
utlook through the good offices of Rein- 
hardt, Fortuny, Gordon Craig and their 
ind.” 

“So you think one modifies one’s opin- 
ion as time goes on about these things?” 

He shook his head positively. 

“Not ‘modify’; ‘discard’ is the better 
vord,” he said. 

Tea was brought in at this juncture, 
ind Mr. Wadler left off being the intel- 
ectual enthusiast long enough to be- 
‘ome the attentive host. After tea, pro- 
gram music was questioned, and he fell 
m the word. 

“T find it agreeable,” he said, “if the 
‘rogram is as abstract as the music.” 


Works of Beethoven, Mozart and the Other Masters Are Necessary 
for the Student But Fail to Reflect Modern Period, Declares 
Youthful Violinist—Breaking Down of Tradition Makes for 


Musical Progress, He Says 





—Photo by Garo 


Mayo Wadler—Young in Years, Old in Intellect—a Striking Figure Among the 
Season’s New Violinists 


“But I thought the essence of program 
music was its definiteness?” 

“Let me illustrate. Debussy’s ‘Aprés- 
Midi d’une Faune’ interests, intrigues, 
delights me, perhaps, because Mallarmé’s 
poem is as vague, as suggestive to me as 
the music. The Russian ballet again 
merely suggests, it doesn’t state things. 
And so, as the concrete idea cannot be 
associated with absolute music, I prefer 
it to opera, for instance.” 

“How about Wagner’s operas?” 


Prefers Russians to Wagner 


“He’s a good illustration. He wanted 
to formulate a system of philosophy 
through his music; suggest it, rather. 
The general public, not caring for the 
suggested and preferring the concrete, 
took the music as saying certain definite 
things, not necessarily philosophical and, 
as a result, Wagner the philosopher is 
nowhere, and Wagner the musician is 
revered. As a matter of fact, his is abso- 
lute music, and as I used to think, abso- 
lutely beautiful. Now I place the Rus- 
sian ballet music before his. It disap- 
pointed me that America enthused so 
little over the Russians.” 

Presently we came on the topic of 
sociology, in which Mr. Wadler takes a 
deep interest. It was suggested that he 
differed from most musicians in that re- 
spect, and he promptly rose to the de- 
fense of his kind. 

“Tt isn’t musicians’ fault if they can’t 
take a tremendous interest in such 
things. They must devote so much time 
to sharpening the tools of their art and 
in keeping them sharpened.” 

“How did you come to have so much 
time for these extraneous’ subjects, 
then?” was suggested. 

“T suppose because ever since I was 
eight years old I read, voraciously, 
everything I could lay my hands on; any- 
thing, I didn’t care what it was. But I 


don’t think that musicians as a rule suf- 
fer from lack of reading; it’s lack of 
living that ails us. We deliberately live 
a life shut off from others, whereas, if 
we got out more among them we would 
know our own time and not try to ex- 
press ourselves in terms of an outworn 
day.” 

The dissonance of the music of certain 
modern composers was mentioned. 

“Well, why not?” he demanded. “Isn’t 
modern life full of them? Then why 
not modern music?” 

“Haven’t you any room for hope in 
your theories?” I asked. “For some of 
these people don’t resolve their har- 
monies.” 

“Well, I do think the tendency to caco- 
phony may be a little exaggerated by 
some of them, he admitted. “The mod- 
ern composer, you see, finding a lack of 
discord in the conventional composition, 
but finding discord such a feature of 
modern life, rather naturally, at first, 
exaggerated the unusual. That’s human 
nature. But anyhow, the breaking down 
of traditions makes for the great thing, 
progress. 


“I don’t mean that we are to banish 
Haydn and Mozart from our programs or 
from our studies. In fact, the student of 
music can’t get along without them. He 
has to learn the very foundations of 
music-construction from them. They’re 
educationally and historically necessary. 
But people do fall down in such worship 
before names. Anything of Mozart’s is 
‘wonderful.’ And not everything of his 
is wonderful. So, everything of Beeth- 
oven’s is ‘marvelous,’ just as if he had 
written nothing but Ninth Symphonies. 
Haydn’s things have practically no pres- 
ent-day orchestral value. Why should 
they have? They weren’t meant to be 
played by our big orchestras. We 
couldn’t hear his music to-day if it were 
played as he meant it, by an orchestra 
of thirty-five instruments, instead of by 
one of a hundred, like ours. But the 
great use of these men is that you can’t 
know your own time, excepting through 
knowing theirs.” 

“Then how about their message?” 

“Do you know what one of those ‘great 
masters’ in another art said about his 
‘message?’ Ibsen, the father of modern 
drama, compared himself to a scorpion 
fixing his fangs in an apple, to get rid 
of the poison in him. ‘I wrote my plays 
to get rid of something in me,’ he said.” 

“That’s how some of them read,” the 
writer remarked. “But, anyhow, the 
iconoclasm of one decade is the conserva- 
tism of the next.” 

“Exactly,” he said. “Take Hedda 
Gabler, for instance. I saw it the other 
night and came away feeling old-fash- 
ioned. Hedda was the expression or the 
result of a sociological condition of Ib- 
sen’s own time. Nowadays she’s merely 
a pathological, not a sociological, study. 
Economic, social, all conditions change; 
they are all aligned to music, and music 
ought to change with them. It can’t re- 
main static. 


Ancient and Modern 


“Look at the conditions under which 
Haydn and Mozart wrote. Those little 
ducal, aristocratic states, with their little 
trains of artists and composers attached 
to each one, can you imagine the music 
of that time being any different from 
what it is? Can you, on the other hand, 
imagine -Haydn or Mozart echoing the 
thought of our time, the time of the auto- 
mobile and the steam locomotive? But 
Schonberg, Scriabine, Debussy, Ravel or 
Dukas can and do reflect it. See how far 
we have traveled! 

“Of course -periods interlap. One 
period doesn’t end sharp here,” he indi- 
cated the ending of an imaginary line, 
“and another begin there. And, of 
course, the greater the composer of any 
period is the longer he will last into other 
periods. The deeper his current the 
further its flow. Bach, for example, may 
be played indefinitely. But no one can 
say that even he will be played forever.” 

Apropos of which, we began to speak 
of the difference between the composer’s 
and the interpreter’s point of view. Mr. 
Wadler cares little for what he calls a 
“slavish” notion of interpreting. 

“People say So-and-So plays a piece 
as ‘Bach wanted it.’ How can anyone 
possibly tell how Bach wanted it? Bach 
expressed himself, his time, completely 
in his music. From that point on a 
Kreisler, a Hess, an Ysaye, a Heifetz, 
recreate his thought from that place in 
life where they stand at the time, and 
with the viewpoint and the equipment 
that belong separately to each one of 
them.” 

The sharp air of youth and life blows 
through Mayo Wadler’s ideas. It is all 
refreshing and stimulating, as air is that 
comes from a height. One foresees for 
this youth experiences which will be 
many, and will be the more illuminating 
for him, perhaps, because he will not 
see them entirely through the glasses of 
an older time. CLARE PEELER. 
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SOPRANO 


“A BEAUTIFUL AND LUSTROUS VOICE OF QUICK EMOTIONAL RESPONSE” 


An Artist who has power, poise, charm and intense appeal—who has achieved 
exceptional success on the operatic and concert stages of Europe, before 


returning to her own country—who stirred Boston to “Clam-rous’” 


applause 


and drew to her New York debut one o the most distinguished and enthus- 


iastic audiences of the season. 











Alice Sjoselius made an unusually pleasing im~ 
pression. She proved to be the possessor of a voice 
of quality, excellent volume and range—one which 
she employed with admirable flexibility. In Mozart's 
‘Deh Vieni nin Tardar™ she disclosed a feeling for 
style and a command of legato. She showed through- 
; out taste and interpretative intelligence. Miss Sjo- 
» selius isa welcome addition to our concert halls. 


—N. Y. Tribune, sil 12, ‘18. 

















Alice Sjoselius disclosed a voice of quality and power. 
In her singing there was much variety of spirit and 
effective details in interpretative method. The voice 


7 is well worth devotion.—N. Y. Sun, Apr. 12, ‘18. 
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Fair not only of hair is Alice Sjoselius, who gave 


her first recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday. A 


* voice consistently pleasing bore up well under ; 


the stout program and her list was raised to a } 
high level of interest in which curiosity was by 


no means wasted. 


_N. Y. Eve. Sun, Apr. 12, °18. | 











Miss Sjoselius revealed a voice of considerable | 
power and of natural quality which has at times | 


a polar brilliance. 
—N. Y. Globe, sail 12, ‘18. 





BE PATRIOTIC—BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


Direction: EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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| A Fypical High School Audience at One of John C. Freund’s Addresses = | 








Fordham 





Students of the High School at Dunmore, Pa. 


HIS picture shows part of the high school at Dunmore, Pa. 
cities he has visited. 


It is typical of the high school audiences which John C. 
He has spoken to date to nearly one hundred thousand high school children 


Freund 
In his addresses to the young people he not only tells the 








has been addressing in the various 


story of the rise of music and the musical industries in this country, but brings out how music can help young people in their careers, what it means in the home, civic 


and national life. 





Mabel Beddoe Soloist at Concert of Arcady,” were sung by the . women’s 
Brooklyn Sangerbund chorus and Mohr’s “Im Tempel der 
Muse” was effectively given by the mixed 


Mabel Beddoe, contralto, was the solo-  ¢horus AT. 8s 
ist at the Brooklyn Sangerbund concert ave 
given on Sunday evening, April 14. Miss i 
Beddoe’s rich voice was heard to advan-___ Ethel Leginska Gives Recital for 
tage in an aria from “La Gioconda,” Pena Cul 
Kramer’s “The Last Hour,” Carpenter’s manitarian Cult 
“Odalisque,” Wagner’s “Schmerzen” and 
Schubert’s “Ungeduld.” The orchestral at Carnegie Hall, New York, on April 
numbers were Overture to “Der Wasser- 16, in aid of the Humanitarian Cult. 
triger,” Cherubini; Claassen’s “Waltzer- The Schumann G Minor Sonata, a Cho- 
Idyyle” and Wick’s “Suite.” The men’s’ pin Polonaise, four Etudes and the Liszt 
chorus sang “Sangers Trost,” by Balda- “Rigoletto” Paraphrase were played in 
mus, “Das  Volkslied,” by Kremser, characteristic style. Mme. Leginska’s 
‘Wieder am Rhein,” by Wick; Fitzhugh’s _finger-technique is not invariably fault- 
“Good Night, Beloved,” and Gall’s “Mari- less, but her tonal palette holds vividly 
etta.” Gretscher’s .““Venetianisch” and contrasted colors. 

“Tarantella”; Harris’s ‘A Dreaming She is the pianist of mood and her 
Rose,” and Kramer’s “When I Dwelt in’ moods are of a stormy charm. c. F. 


Hu- 


Ethel Leginska gave a varied program 


HUMAUAUTUA DANEEL UAL PULL Chee eo ul I! MT 


SABA DOAK 


SOPRANO 


Doak proved a singer of authority quality—a 
beautiful singer, whose voice is one of rarely 

She achieved beauty in her singing by a lyric 
rare degree.”’—St. Louis Re 


‘Saba and 

= particularly 

= pure qualhty. 

= gift which she possesses to a 
public. 


and appealing song, hand- 
’'—St. Louis Globe 


“A fine exhibition of sustained 
somely rewarded with generous applause.’ 
Democrat. 
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ADDRESS: PLAZA HOTEL, CHICAGO 
Tm TM TU nun mnt MOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL teaches the 


FRENCH METHOD of ORGAN PLAYING at the 


CUILMANT ORCAN SCHOOL 
44 West 12th Street, New York 


IN HIS 
JULIUS KOEHL NEW YORK DEBUT 
EVENING SUN: MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The Chopin group was played bog sympathy and This youthful pianist displayed sterling 
ies. & 6 ie a compositions qualities. His work augurs well for his future. 
DATES BOOKING FOR SUMMER TOUR 
Management Arthur J. Ferro, 312 Flatiron Bldg., New 
Kranich & Bach Piano 
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Great Lakes Naval Band Tours Iowa to 
Help Liberty Loan Campaign 


CHARLES City, Iowa, April 15.—An 
impressive demonstration greeted the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station 


Band on its Liberty Loan campaign tour 
in Iowa during the past two weeks. The 
tour has aroused much spirit in the 
State and has been a pronounced help in 
the campaign. Eighteen counties were 
visited in the first week by the band, 
and as many more the second week. In 
all about 100 concerts were given. In 
several places the concert was the in- 
centive for some of the largest and most 
spirited meetings held during the war. 
Seven of the thirty-five men with the 
band were Iowans. A. W. Arnold was 
the manager of the band during the 
tour. B. C. 





Barnhart Directs Community Choruses 
of the Oranges in “Messiah” 


The Community Chorus of the Oranges 
gave Handel’s “Messiah,” under Harry 
Barnhart’s direction, at the Fifth Regi- 
ment Armory, East Orange, N. J., on 
Monday evening, April 15. The _ per- 
formance was greatly enjoyed, being 
given with able soloists, Ida Ball Bur- 
nett, soprano; Florence Mulford Hunt, 
contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and T. 
Austin-Ball, bass. The soloists scored in 
their various airs, Mr. Ball being espe- 
cially admirable in “Why Do the Na- 
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Dr. Wolle Gives Organ Recital in South 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


SouTH BETHLEHEM, PA., April 18. 
On Tuesday evening, April 16, Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle gave an organ recital on the 
large new Estey organ in St. Stephen’s 
Lutheran Church, Allentown, to an ap- 
preciative audience. 


Samuel A. Baldwin Plays Frank Ward’s 
Organ Sonata 

At Samuel A. Baldwin’s organ recital 

at the College of the City of New York 

on Wednesday afternoon, April 17, 

Frank E. Ward, of the department of 


music at Columbia University, was rep- 
resented on the program by his Sonata 
No. 1, Op. 15, for organ. Professor 
Baldwin performed it in manuscript on 
this occasion. The sonata, which is in 
three movements, made an excellent im- 
pression. 


Helen Weiller Delights Troops with 
“There’s a Long, Long Trail” 


Among the concert singers who are 
using Zo Elliott’s “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail” in singing for the soldiers at the 
camps and cantonments is Helen Weiller, 
the gifted New York contralto. She has 
used it many times in her camp singing 
and reports that it is always encored, the 
soldiers liking it so well that they insist 
on her singing it at least twice on every 
occasion. 
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(| The capitols of the world have accorded to Eugene Ysaye, 
violinist, the unqualified title of “‘Master.”’ 


@ As Conductor, this title, with greater meaning and infinitely 
more significance, is the birthright of this superb Belgian artist. 





THE 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 





will present 
as its permanent conductor 


EUGENE YSAYE 


Beginning with the Season 1918-1919 





It is with a profound feeling of honor that the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra has the privilege of presenting Mr. Ysaye 
to the American public as its permanent conductor. 


Dates on tour now being assigned 


Mr. Ysaye will accept a limited number of 
appearances as violinist during the season 
1918-1919. Address communications to 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, Manager 
Times-Star Building 
Cincinnati 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Paris Journal Balks at Meyerbeer—English Critic’s Fall from Aesthetic Grace After Two Years’ 
Musical Starvation in Salonica—German Court Denies Pianos Are Necessities—Musical 
Delinquency of Marseilles—Nikisch as a Scoreless Conductor—Bachelet Writes Recitatives 
for Rameau’s “‘Castor et Pollux’’ 

















i hy Paris, at all events, there is no dis- 

position manifested as there is in 
New York to accept the Berliner Meyer- 
beer as a Frenchman just because he 
lived in France and wrote operas for the 
Académie Nationale to librettos by Eu- 
gene Scribe. And so when the Gaité- 
Lyrique recently charged itself with 
revivals of “L’Africaine” and “Le 
Prophéte” Le Courier Musical took up 
arms not only against that institution, 
but against Director Rouché of the 
Opéra as well, whose authorization is 
necessary for the production of these af- 
fairs any place outside of his bailiwick. 
The Courier deplores the neglect of 
the commissioners of the Municipal 
Council to interfere in the presentation 
of the Prussian’s operas in a subven- 
tioned theater. “Not only was there no 
interference,” indignantly declares Théo- 
phile Puget, “but the ‘Prophéte’ was add- 
ed to ‘L’Africaine.’ It is not admissible 
that a governmental theater like the 
Lyrique-Municipal should lend itself to 
such attempts and one does not fail to 
notice that the Council, whose decision 
concerning the Rue Wagner is generally 
known, has done ill in closing its eyes so 
complaisantly to the indiscretion know- 
ingly committed by the management of 
the Gaite. 

“Let no one protest that there is any 
difference between Wagner and Meyer- 
beer. If we have to reproach the former 
for his too famous ‘Capitulation’ it must 
not be forgotten that Meyerbeer, a Prus- 
sian of Prussia, did not spare us hostile 
sentiments. He lived in France, grew 
rich there, died there, but it was in 
obedience to his express wish that his 
remains were later buried in his mother 
country, where he was granted the 
honors of a great patriot. To be quite 
logical one should therefore authorize 
performances of Wagner. There would, 
at least, be the excuse of honoring the 
genius of a great musician—something 
which cannot be said in the case of 
Meyerbeer. 

“We do not think this embarrassing 
tendency should be allowed to make fur- 
ther progress. And Mr. Rouché cannot 
claim any more than Mr. Duplay that 
he is driven to such extremes by the 
lack of works to present. Thank heaven, 
our ancient répertoire is rich and our 
young school abounds in works—always, 
alas, unpublished! But if the director 
of the Opéra believes that the French 
composers do not provide him with suf- 
ficient material he can open his doors 
more widely to “Allied composers and 
make us acquainted with a number of 
scores of unquestionable interest. Per- 
haps, though, he is afraid of giving 
Italian music too large a place in his 


house!” 
* + * 


Nikisch and Orchestra Scores 


Some day, perhaps, concert-goers will 
become so accustomed to the practice of 
conductors in dispensing with scores that 
the direction of a whole symphonic pro- 
gram from memory will mean as little as 
the performance of a piano program 
without notes does now. That time is 
not quite yet. We in this country have 
in our midst a young conductor so proud 
of his ability along these lines that he 
makes use of a collapsible music-stand 
which a member of the orchestra cere- 
moniously adjusts just before he lifts 
his baton, that everyone present may be 
duly impressed by the prodigy of mnem- 
onic accomplishment. And we could 
name another who carefully pushes the 
conspicuously scoreless stand to one side. 
Lest it be imagined that we alone are 
provincial in this matter, it is becoming 
to ponder the fact that even the great 
Nikisch has a weakness for soliciting 
attention in this way. It appears that 
at a concert given by the fiery Hun- 
garian on one of his Continental tours 
not long before the war the principal 
number on the program was Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony. Before the symphony 
an attendant placed on Nikisch’s stand 
a score which looked thick enough to be 





that of the “Gétterdimmerung,” and 
opened it. Nikisch thereupon mounted 
the podium gravely, closed the huge 
score, remained for a moment rapt and 
pensive and presently attacked the 
famous theme of “Fate knocking at the 
door.” But he did more than dispense 
with the notes! He let the orchestra go 
through the whole first movement with- 
out indicating the beat save for a pic- 
turesque gesture or two! 

Which is, after all, just a degree above 
the practice dear to the unlamented Karl 
Muck of allowing the Boston Symphony 


- Classiques 


A good deal of lamenting has been in 
order among musicians of this com- 
munity that, although theaters and 
“movies” attract the crowds continually, 
the concert situation is deplorable. Per- 
formances at the Opéra Municipal have 
been made possible only by the union of 
the Grand Théatre and the Concerts 
orchestras. The Courier 
Musical lays further blame for popular 
indifference to concerts the fact that a 
small group of Chauvinists insisted upon 
the elimination of all music of Germanic 
origin—to such an extent, indeed, that 
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to play the first part of the “Eroica” 
scherzo while preserving on his own part 
a statuesque immobility! 

x * * 


A Legal View of Pianos 


In spite of the notions current else- 
where that music is regarded in present- 
day Germany as something sanctified 
and inviolate, a Berlin court ruled not 
long ago that a piano was by no means 
an “article of daily necessity.” It ap- 
pears that a Berlin instrument dealer 
was prosecuted by the anti-profiteering 
authorities for selling at a certain price 
a second-hand piano, for which he had 
not paid half the amount he asked. 
He was charged with having committed 
“usury” with an article of “daily neces- 
sity.” The courts refused to agree with 
the official view that pianos were a neces- 
sity for the soothing of war nerves, and 
said that the tradesman had a right to 
sell a piano like any cther “luxury,” for 
whatever he could get for it. This side- 
light, according to the London Daily 
Mail, tends to show that there is a short- 
age of pianos in Germany, and does not 
bear out the stories that have been told 
of warehouses full of instruments ready 
to be dumped on the English and other 
markets as soon as the war is over. 


* * * 
Death of Beethoven’s Grand-Nephew 


Recently there was reported the death 
of the sister of Clara Wieck, wife of 
Schumann, in Dresden, and now comes 
news that Karl Julius Maria Beethoven, 
a grand-nephew of the creator of the 
Ninth Symphony, passed away in a mili- 
tary hospital in Vienna last September. 

* * * 


Marseilles’s Music 


Musical stagnation appears to have 
affected Marseilles since the war began. 


George T. Pattman, Noted Organist of Glasgow, 
and a View of His Organ, with Which He Is 
Touring England. The Organ Weighs Twelve 
Tons and Was Constructed After Mr. Pattman’s 
Designs and Specifications. 
May Visit America with His Organ 


It Is Said that He 


when Hasselmans gave the “Damnation 
of Faust” he was obliged to replace Ber- 
lioz’s stirring setting of the “Rakoczy 
March” by the “Marseillaise.” An at- 
tempt was made by the Association des 
Concerts Classiques to stir public inter- 
est through the importation of certain 
Parisian artists. In this way music- 
lovers of the Mediterranean city heard 
the organist, ‘'Tournemire, the Société 
des Instruments a Vent, Edouard Risler, 
the pianist, and several singers of 
greater or lesser worth. Apparently the 
ban on German music was lifted, for 
Tournemire played works by Buxtehude 
and Bach, Risler the C Sharp Minor 
Sonata and the “Appassionata” of Bee- 
thoven and the soprano, Mlle. Brunlet, 
sang from “Fidelio” and several Mozart 
operas. 

The Marseilles Opéra, laments a 
writer, “limits itself to the platitudes of 
‘Tosca’ and ‘Cavalleria,’ or to the ‘agree- 
able melodic effusions’ of Gounod and 


Massenet.” 
* * * 


Bachelet Supplements Rameau 


Making recitatives of spoken dialogue 
has for generations been a favorite task 
of French composers. They did it for 
all manners of operas from “Freischiitz” 
to “Carmen.” The latest individual en- 
gaged in this hack job is Bachelet, the 
composer of the much-mauled and senti- 
mental song “Chére Nuit,” who has oper- 
ated on Rameau’s “Castor and Pollux” 
“with the greatest respect for the work.” 


» * *® 


Cumberland’s Horrible Ex- 


perience 


It is a fixed habit of music critics to 
bewail the necessity which their vocation 
imposes of hearing music whether they 
be in the spirit or no. Likewise, they 
fancy for a surety that a year or more 
without music would give them a degree 
of judicial equipoise and a mental balance 
impossible to attain under the stress of 
constant opera and concert-going, which 
—supposedly—dulls the receptive facul- 


Gerald 





ties and denatures the substance of en- 
thusiasm. 

For those who think salvation lies in 
long abstinence there is a well of wisdom 
in the words of Gerald Cumberland, who 
was a music critic for years and then 
went to Salonica, where for two years he 
was virtually cut off from all musical 
provender. 

“To what extent my intellect became 
atrophied by this enforced idleness,” he 
writes in the London Musical Opinion, “I 
do not know, but from time to time I had 
opportunities of observing my emotional 
nature and its condition; moreover, I 
kept a close watch on the reactions cre- 
ated by soldiers’ crude songs upon the 
emotional natures both of officers and 
men. It might be thought that one’s 
emotions, if left untouched by any artis- 
tic stimulus for a long period, would be- 
come sluggish and unresponsive; but, as 
a matter of fact, precisely the contrary 
is the case. One’s esthetic faculties be- 
come wakeful by disuse. They respond 
almost frantically to the slightest appeal. 
All critical judgment is inhibited, all 
power of discrimination is lost. 

“Before the war I had educated my 
esthetic nature to the point where one 
begins to feel disgust for Puccini and a 
real and handsome dislike of practically 
all modern Italian music. Mascagni had 
captured me as a boy and my dirty little 
fingers had raced through Leoncavallo’s 
‘Pagliacci’ dozens of times on the piano 
that stood in the dining-hall at school. 
The crude, flaunting music of these men 
pleased me simply because, being a 
schoolboy, I was more or less of a savage. 
I suppose I liked my music hot and 
strong and that I detested and feared 
all forms of subtlety, of reserve, of in- 
direct expression. When a few years 
later I began to study Puccini—I don’t 
mean ‘study,’ of course; one doesn’t study 
the sayings of a grown-up baby—when 
a few years later I began to overhear 
Puccini crying madly in the wilderness, 
I stopped and I looked and I listened. 
Neediess to say, I never thought him a 
great composer, but I must confess that I 
liked him enormously. I liked him just 
in the way that almost everybody else 
does; and it was not until one day that 
Samuel Langford of The Manchester 
Guardian said that Puccini made him 
feel physically sick that I realized that 
perhaps my fond worship of the Italian 
was misplaced. I determined to try to 
dislike him. 

“Now in Salonica we never heard any 
music at all except a few jolly, ribald 
songs and sentimental things like ‘It’s 
a Long, Long Trail.’ These did not count. 
The only music I heard was the music 
my memory retained and which my mind 
would reconstruct note by note as I stood 
in the trenches or sat in my dug-out. 
How many scores of times have I silently 
sung or as silently played the Suleika 
Songs of Hugo Wolf, ‘Als ich auf dem 
Euphrat schiffte’ and ‘Dies zu deuten 
erbotig,’ and the one (I forget its name) 
about ‘Balch, Bokhara, Samarkand.’ I 
remembered some Brahms song's also and 
five Beethoven sonatas, and almost the 
whole of Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyam.’ 

“But there came a day when I went to 
a hospital with malaria; here, after I had 
lain in bed for about a week, I heard an 
Italian military band play a whole pro- 
gram of music. It was one of the most 
trying experiences I have ever been 
called upon to endure. I must explain 
that physically I was almost well and 
that my mental and nervous state was as 
normal as can be expected from a man 
whose ordinary life has been suddenly 
interrupted and changed from intense 
mental activity to equally intense physi- 
cal activity. Well, the military 
band played Puccini—the scene in which 
Butterfly waits at her window before 
dawn for the coming of the bounderish 
Pinkerton. 1 found it overwhelming, 
vitalizing, unbearably poignant. I gave 
myself up to its sensuousness; I wallowed 
in its pathos. All my pre-war standards 
vanished. My emotions conquered my in- 
tellect and insisted upon enioying what 
my reason condemned. Esthetically of 
course I was starved, and any kind of 
food was welcome. I was unmanned, and 
unmanned by the greasy music of Puc- 
cini! 

“But these thoughts did not occur to 
me till the following day when, having 
had a cold douche and a most hearty 
breakfast, I recollected my emotions of 
the previous afternoon with some dis- 
gust. 

“Well, I think the moral of it all is 
that in one’s youth one should stick to the 
classics almost exclusively. If, as a 
child and young man, I had played more 
Bach I should not now be so easily se- 
duced by Puccini and his school.” 

H. F. P. 


Leo Ornstein’s ’Cello Sonata has twice 
been played during the last few weeks 
at Philadelphia by Hans Kindler, with 
the composer at the piano. The work 
aroused much interest and enthusiasm. 
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Matzenauer Triumphs 


Two Patriotic Recitals 





NEW YORK HERALD:—Mme. Matzenauer has one of the most beautiful voices 


in existence and sings with fine artistic effect 








THE EVENING POST: NEW YORK. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1918. 
Mme, Matzenauer’s Recital. 


In a hall hung with blue and white ww. 
S. S. flags, with a picture of our boys in 
the trenches, and two large American 
flags over her head, Mme. Matzenauer 
poured out her glorious voice yesterday 
afternoon for the benefit of the W. S. S. 
drive. Carnegie Hall was filled with an 
enthusiastic audience, whose ardor dou- 
bled when,, after her second group, the 
greet contralto sang the “Star-Spangled 
Ban.ier” in truly rousing fashion. 

Mme. Matzenauer proved herself once 
more to be not only the possessor of a 
voice of extraordinary quality, but a sing- 
er who knows her métier in every branch. 
Just to show that coloratura sopranos 
were not the only ones who could sing 
trills and dazzling cascades of filigree 
notes, she sang Handel's florid “Lusinghe 
Piu Care” with the ease and fluency of rt 
Melba. Passion, fire, and deep emotion 
characterized the dramatic song, “Thy | 
Warning Is Good,” by Grieg, which, sung) 
in Norwegian, completed the _ second 
group. It was a stirring performance. 
Songs in ‘Russian, in French, in Italian, | 
in English, showed Mme. Matzenauer as 
much at home in various languages as 
she is in different styles. Even her Eng- 
lish, with its stumbling-block of the final 
s, which few foreign singers ever sur- 
mount, was almost American in its sound. 

Mr. Laforge, whose two songs, “Night” 
and “Supplication,” were on the  pro- 
gramme, was as always a most sympa- 
thetic co-worker with the singer, and he} 
continues to be as astonishing as Mr. 
Luckstone was in his amazing faculty of | 
'knowing hundreds of accompaniments by) 
heart. 











New York Evening World, April 6, 1918 


Mme. Matzenauer’s voice was in excellent condition 
and her artistry was at its best. 


New York Evening Journal, April 6, 1918 
The contralto has rarely been heard when her voice 


sounded more richly beautiful. 


New York Times, April 6, 1918 


The versatile and statuesque contralto, after a season 
in French and Italian opera exclusively for the first 
time in her career, was mistress of the varied languages 
and styles in which she sang at this matinee. 


New York Tribune, April 6, 1918 


She was in splendid voice, and her use of mezza- 
voce surpassed anything she had yet shown in New 
York. 


New York World, April 6, 1918 


Mme. Matzenauer is an artist of distinction, a singer 
with a colorful voice and intelligence. She interpreted 
her programme with discriminating taste. 


New York Globe, April 6, 1918 


Her voice is one of the most glorious a human throat 
has ever harbored. 


Boston Post, April 8, 1918 


Her voice has the qualities both of a contralto and a 
soprano. It is conspicuous not merely for its great 
range, but for its fullness and color in all the registers 
and for an inherently noble quality of tone which 
would make even a commonplace phrase notable. 


Boston Globe, April 8, 1918 


Her voice is opulent, voluminous. The singer uses 
it through a wide range. The lowest tones have the 
true timbre of the contralto and show warmth, at times 
emotional color. The medium and upper serve dra- 
matic and interpretative purposes. 


Boston Transcript, April 8, 1918 


Were there no opera to engross and exact her she 
would rank in the very van of concert singers. 
Throughout the concert Mme. Matzenauer was the 
broadly cultivated musician who closely appreciates 
many styles and veins of her art. The triumph of her 
extensive range and magnificent volume was that she 
did not drive them to a straight succession of super- 
lative declamation, as another artist might. Again and 
again, in the course of the concert, she disclosed a new 
tonal beauty or reserve of emotion. 


Boston Daily Advertiser, April 8, 1918 


Mme. Matzenauer possesses tones of brilliance, 
power, beauty and warmth in phrases requiring dra- 
matic fervor. Equally effective is the contralto’s voice 
in passages that call for exquisite purity of tone. 
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MATZENAUER’S 


ART STARTLING 


Contralto’s Singing Ranks 
with Best of Season 
Here | 








CONCERTIN AIDOF 


FRENCH WOUNDED. 


Mme. Matzénduer: sang at one cf the 
Copjey-Piaza morning musicales a sea- 
son or two ago wher-the natural beauty 
ef her Woice was the chief feature of 
her fnerformance. Since then she has 
made reranrkable strides as a singer of 
sonzs. In fact her appeararce yester- 
day wes marked by some of the most 
distinguished singing heard here this 
senson. 


‘The singer’s voice, opulent, extraordi- 


nary in range, even throughout, thrilling 
in timbre, tropical in coloring, is in itself 
a delight, and she has made the most 
of her natural advantages. iJer singing 
of the florid, songs at the beginning ot 
the program showed a fine mastery of 
technic, while she displayed unusual 
flexibility, and imparted to her yoice 
momentary and appropriate lightness of 
character, a feat ‘seldom successfully 
achieved by contraltos. 

It was to be expected that in the songs 
by Grieg, Gretchaninoff and Rach- 
maninoff her emotional eloquence and 
dramatic force would triumph. But the 


test of her versatility, intelligence and | 


subtlety as an interpreter came in. the 
French songs that followed. In. these, 
as threugihout the afternoon, she re- 
vealed ~admirable . breath -control,. pol- 
ished phrasing, surpassing skill and va- 
riety in colormg ‘tone, Seldom has Du- 
pare’s, “ixtase’” been more beautifully 
sung,.or more atmosphere been imparted 
| lines,’’ 


Mme. Matzenauer sang in_ Italian, 


,to Saint-Saens’s ‘“‘Guitares et Mando- | 
t 


| 
| 





| French, Russian and Norwegian. Songs 
‘in English included two by Mr. La Forge. 


written for and dedicated to her. ‘‘Sup- 

i: Plication,” admirably sujted to reveal 
the singer’s voice. to its’ fullest extent, 
is in the composer’s best vein, 
| Songs pleased: the audience and were 
‘repeated. Mr,.La Forge's. delightful 
; accompaniments enhanced the .pleasure 
jot the afternoon... Some singers with 
. fine voices are lacking. in art, Others 
j technically skilled are hampered by vo- 
ical limitations. Few opera singers are 
;equally successful on the concert stage. 
|Mme, Matzenauer, universally gifted, 
stands in the first rank of singers now 
before the public. May she be heard 
here often, 


Assisted at All Concerts by FRANK LA FORGE, Composer-Pianist 
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Men Defending France Refuse to Ban 
| German Music Masters of the Past 














{.ouis Schneider in Lecture on 


Effect of War Upon Music 
Tells of Attitude of French 
Soldiers Toward Composers 
of Enemy Race—Officer Suc- 
cessfully Opposes Civilian’s 
Protest Beethoven 
Performance—Paris Believes 
War Is Purging Arts of Im- 


Against 


purities 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, March 22, 1918. 


VERY instructive series of lectures 

has just been closed at the Lyceum 
Club, being given under the auspices of 
the American Group. The effect of the 
war upon literature, the theater, on 
art and on music has been considered at 
each séance. That of Saturday last was 
unique, for not only was the subject 
treated almost exhaustively by the well- 
known music critic, Louis Schneider, but 
music composed since the beginning of 
hostilities was sung in a highly artistic 
manner. There were heard Février’s 
“Aux Morts pour la Patrie,” “Le Rhin 
Allemand,” poem by Alfred de Musset 
with music by Maguard, sung by M. 
Viannene of the Opéra Comique; then 
Debussy’s “Noél des Enfants Qui n’ont 
Plus de Maison” and Leroux’s “La Lettre 
de Jean Pierre,’ which were both given 
in charming style by Mme. Charlotte Lor- 
mont of the Grand Opéra. “Honneur a 
Amérique,” by Saint-Saéns, finished 
this most interesting program. The solos 
were done by Mme. Lormont and the 
chorus by half a dozen young girls. The 
diction of both Mme. Lormont and Mr. 
Viannenc was admired, as well as their 
voices and general manner of telling 
their story. 

Mr. Schneider endeavored to handle 
his subject from as wide and dispassion- 
ate a viewpoint as possible, and often 
one would have thought a “neutral” were 
speaking. One thing particularly that 
he said is of note. In mentioning the 
attitude of soldiers concerning composers 
of the enemy races, he told of an in- 
stance that occurred behind the firing 
line when soldiers and civilians were as- 
sembled for a concert. The _ pianist 
started up a Beethoven number, and im- 
mediately a man in the audience began 
to hiss and object. An officer, decorated, 
jumped up and cried: “We that are 
bearing the brunt of fighting ha've the 
right to demand what pleases us, not 
one who sits at home and knows of the 
conflict only from hearsay. Beethoven 
has been selected to be played, and in the 
name of all the military present, and by 
that I mean those in the actual defense 
of the country, I demand that our wishes 
be carried out.” Peace was soon estab- 
lished in the hall and the Beethoven 
work was heard without further objec- 
tion. 


Futurists Becoming Extinct 


With the closing of the lectures a very 
good move has been established, for there 
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On Left: Louis Schneider, Well-Known Paris Music Critic, Who Recently Lec- 


tured on War’s Effect Upon Music. 


were many who wished to know what 
strides, if any, had been made in all 
branches of art during the past four 
years. The lecturers, Messrs. Gaston 
Deschamps, Pierre Veber, André Michel 
and Louis Schneider, are leaders in their 
province and all have shown that there 
is no such thing as a standstill in art, 
for the love of it is there and, that being 
the case, we may be sure that it is living 
during these troublous times and will 
be revived later. It is the opinion of 
deep thinkers that the war is purging 
fine arts of a scum that seems to arise 
during every epoch. During the past 
few years the work of the freak musician 
or painter has disappeared and we hear 
almost nothing that is “ultra-modern.”’ 
The futurist painters have shown how 
useful and ingenious they can be in do- 
ing camouflage scenery, and undoubtedly 
when they return home at the cessation 
of hostilities, they will leave such talent 
behind—with so-called futurist music. 

To return to the last conference, many 
people high in Paris talent life were 
there, among others Mrs. Sharp, wife of 
the American Ambassador; Xavier Le- 
roux, Henri Février, Noti, Campbell- 
Tipton, Sylvio Lazzari. 

Edouard Risler was pianist at an in- 
formal musicale given at the “Hostess’ 
House” in the former Hotel Petrograd, 
Saturday evening. The audience was 
largely composed of women, but that 
did not make it less impressionable, and 
Mr. Risler and his associates received 
much applause—of the quiet, but none 
the less sincere, kind. Edouard Risler 
needs no introduction to any assembly, 
and the other artists were M. Asselin, the 
violinist, and Mlle. Asso, the singer. Mrs. 
Leech is in charge of the music at this 
American home, where women war work- 
ers live, and the program of Saturday 
was the most attractive yet offered by 
her. Mr. Risler was at his best when he 
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Conquest itself. 








Ballad of the Golden Sun 


Cantata for Men’s Voices 
By WILLIAM LESTER 


For this short cantata, the poet has chosen a picturesque inci- 
dent in the conquest of Peru; and the composer has clothed the 
stirring ballad with a splendid musical investiture. 
ment is vigorous, and the exotic note is cleverly introduced; 
moreover, the admirable voice-leading gives rich possibilities 
for choral effect without overtaxing the singers. 
interesting feature of the work is the introduction in the brilliant 
solo for soprano of a beautiful old Peruvian air, dating from the 
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Not the least 











Right: Edouard Risler, French Pianist 


played alone, and his last number really 
brought out the skill and musicianly 
ability of which he is capable. 


Raids Affect 


The public is anxiously awaiting the 
premiere of “Castor and Pollux,” sched- 
uled to take place this week. Raids have 
had a bad moral effect on all places of 
amusement and the Grand Opéra, which 
for years has had a hard road to travel, 
is “up against it.” Raids generally ar- 
rive between nine and ten in the eve- 
ning, and people prefer to be home at 
that hour, else be caught in the center 
of the town with no way of reaehing 
one’s house without walking. I am told 
that the new opera will be perfect in 
every detail and certainly the manage- 


the Opera 


ment has spared no pains rehearsing and 
getting ready. LEONORA RAINES. 


Young New York Chauffeur Is Latest 
Vocal “Discovery” 


Another vocal “discovery” has just 
been made in the case of a young New 
York chauffeur. It appears tnat a Met- 
ropolitan Opera House boxholder heard 
the chauffeur singing in his garage and, 
struck with the quality of his voice, de- 
cided to look into the matter. He ar- 
ranged for the chauffeur to sing for 
Mario Salvini, the New York voice spe- 
cialist. Mr. Salvini found the chauffeur 
the possessor of a phenomenal tenor 
voice, both in timbre and range. The 
tenor’s name is Giuseppe Lollini, who 
will be prepared for his career by Mr. 
Salvini and will have the backing of a 
millionaire music patron, who does not 
wish to be mentioned at this time. 


Werrenrath Aids “Food for 
Fund” 


Reinald Werrenrath helped to swell the 
“Food for France Fund” by singing at 
a Soirée in Adolph Lewisohn’s new ball- 
room at his New York residence, on 
Wednesday night, April 10. The baritone 
opened the program with Massenet’s 
“Vision Fugitive,” and was followed by 
the French diseur, Emile Villemin, who 
recited Hugo’s “Hymne.” Carita Spen- 
cer, chairman of the fund, who has re- 
turned within the month from the battle- 
front, spoke about some of her experi- 
ences and made a thrilling appeal for 
help for the brave men “over there.” 
Mr. Werrenrath followed Miss Spencer’s 
talk with a group of English songs, 
starting with Forsyth’s beautiful and 
timely “O Red Is the English Rose.” 
This was followed by La Forge’s “To a 
Messenger,” Aylward’s “House of Mem- 
ories” and Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.” 


France 





Frances Nash Makes Third Appearance 
at Columbia University 


Frances Nash, pianist, gave a_pro- 
gram of Bach, Chopin, Liszt and modern 
I'rench composers on Saturday evening, 
April 13, at Columbia University, be- 
fore a large audience. This was Miss 
Nash’s third appearance this season and 
came directly after the rest which she 
has had since her second Southern tour. 
On April 17 Miss Nash left for points 
in Michigan. She will close her present 
season on May 21 at Dubuque, Iowa. 
Miss Nash’s 1918-19 season will open 
on Oct. 4, when she plays the MacDowell 
D Minor Concerto with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the Worcester Festival. 





BANKS’ GLEE CLUB IN 
AN ADMIRABLE CONCERT 


Lotta Madden and Vera _ Barstow 
Soloists with Humphries’ New 
York Forces 


New York Banks’ Glee Club Concert, 
Carnegie Hall, Tuesday, April 15, H. 
R. Humphries, Director, Assisted by 
Lotta Madden, Soprano; Vera Bar- 
stow, Violinist; Lawrence J. Munson, 


Organist; Giuseppe Dinelli, Accom- 
panist. The Program: 
Organ Solo, Grand March from 


“Aida,” Verdi; “Hark, the Trumpet Call- 
eth,” Dudley Buck; “Ave Maria,” Phelps; 
Aria from ‘“Hérodiade,’ Massenet; 
“Venetian Love Song,” Ethelbert Nevin 
(Arranged by H. R. Humphries); Vio- 
lin Solo, Andante, Lalo; “Fairy Sail- 
ing,” Burleigh; “The Nightingale,” Sara- 
sate; “The Minstrel,’ Kernz; “Evxcel- 
sior,” Balfe-Smith; Songs, “Oh, Thou 
Billowy Harvest Field,” Rachmaninoff ; 
“All That I Ask,” Francis Moore; “Good 
Morning, Brother Sunshine,” Lehmann; 
“Hymn of the Madonna,” EH. Kremser; 
“But They Didn't,” J. H. Rogers; Violin 
Solo, Ballade et Polonaise, Vieuxtemps; 
“Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust,” Gou- 
nod; “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
Novello. 


Tuesday night’s concert of the Banks’ 
Glee Club again demonstrated the musi- 
cal significance in New York and the 
technical ability of this choral union. 
Notwithstanding the depletion of the 


association’s numbers to the extent of at 
least ten members, who have responded 
to their country’s call, the roster of sing- 
ers is still sufficiently large to prove 
vocally efficient. In this respect it is pre- 
eminently the first and second basses who 
are conspicuous by their good vocal ma 
terial, while the first and second tenors 
seem rather less well equipped. And 
yet, numbers like Nevin’s “Venetian 
Love Song” and “The Minstrel” were ex- 
ecuted with admirable dynamic shading 
and exquisite expression, vitally en- 
hanced in the latter number by Lotta 
Madden’s expressively sung incidental 
soprano solo. Previously, this singer 
had charmed the audience with the artis- 
tically sung “Hérodiade” aria. Unques- 
tionably, Miss Madden’s singing is char- 
acterized by a distinct charm, for which 
many a famous prima donna might envy 
her. It is to be hoped that a slight re- 
straint in her upper middle register was 
only a passing phenomenon. 

Vera Barstow’s finely tempered play- 
ing manifestly delighted her auditors. 
Besides, the artist had shown consider- 
able forethought in the selection of short- 
er numbers, thus markedly enhancing her 
evening’s success. Her superb bowing 
in Burleigh’s “Fairy Sailing” evoked a 
storm of applause. Lawrence Munson 
adapted himself very tastefully to the 
cantata’s other interpreting factors, 
without exactly exhibiting any extraordi- 
nary registering genius, while Giuseppe 
Dinelli accomplished very adequately the 
difficult task of furnishing appropriate 
piano accompaniments to a fairly hetero- 
geneous program. 

The inspiring spirit of the occasion, 
however, was Mr. Humphries, who ruled 
his men with circumspection, musical 
precision and many a graceful innuendo. 

O. P. J. 
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ABORN CLASSES for OPERATIC TRAINING _ 


Invitation Performances in the ‘*‘‘Aborn Miniature” 
The Aborn training, which has graduated singers now in the Metropolitan and other opera-houses 
of the first rank, means a thorough study and repeated practice in every branch of operatic work. 
The new building with its elaborate equipment provides facilities for trial performances. 

Faculty of Highest Proven Ability. Classes Will Remain Open Through the Summer, 


MILTON ABORN, 137 West 38th Street, New York 


Send for the Aborn Booklet 
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GABRILOWITSCH GETS 


Russian Pianist Conducts Beetho- 
ven Admirably—Triumphs 
as Soloist 


First Orchestral Concert, Conducted by 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Carnegie Hall, 
Evening, April 18. The Program: 
Symphony, No. 1, in C Major, Bee- 

thoven; Overture, “Egmont,” Beethoven; 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in D 

Minor, Mozart, Mr. Gabrilowitsch, Or- 

chestra Conducted by Arnold Volpe; 

Overture-Fantasie, “Romeo and Juliet,” 

Tschaikowsky. 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch is a considerably 
greater pianist than conductor and it is 
in the former capacity that he will prob- 
ably go down into history. Last year 
he assembled an orchestra and on four 
successive occasions made display of 
gifts of leadership, sometimes to good 
effect, sometimes not. And now, late in 
the season, the pianist is again exercising 
his directorial proclivities in a series of 
three concerts, the first of which took 
place before a large and brilliant audi- 
ence in Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening 
of last week. The orchestra is recruited 
chiefly from the Philharmonic and New 
York Symphony ranks and its members 
know their business. The concerts may or 
may not be something in the utilitarian 
nature of a practical demonstration, 
since Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s name has been 


linked so persistently with the Boston 
Symphony of late. Some administrative 
officials of that body were on hand last 
week, which may or may not have a 
meaning. 

At all accounts, Mr. Gabrilowitsch re- 
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OVATION AS DIRECTOR 


ceived a remarkable ovation, one worthy, 
almost, of a Nikisch. Of his work there 
is nothing new to be chronicled. His 
musicianship, his intelligence, his refined 
perception, his sense of structural values 
and effective contrasts were abundantly 
evidenced in the Beethoven music. It is 
in classical works rather than the more 
highly colored and assertively emotional 
products of a later epoch that his predi- 
lections and sympathies yield the best 
results. His reading of the First Sym- 
phony was charming to a degree—deli- 
cate, volatile, yet sharply accented 
and thoroughly informed with the buoy- 
ant vitality which resides in this music. 
The symphony is, as a rule, too casually 
dismissed for its Mozartian affiliations. 
The shadow of Mozart and even of 
Haydn does, indeed, cverlay it, but there 
are exuberant dynamic contrasts and 
significant touches of modulation which 
predicate Beethoven exclusively. To the 
value of these Mr. Gabrilowitsch was at 
all times sensitive. The “Egmont” 
Overture enjoyed a thoroughly accept- 
able, though by no means an unusual 
presentation. The “Romeo and Juliet” 
of Tschaikowsky, on the other hand, 
though sonorously climaxed, lacked spon- 
taneity of emotion, especially in the love 
music. 

It is scarcely possible to deny that Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s beat, though explicit in 
its tracery of phrases and figures and 
meticulous in its indications, lacks in a 
large measure the incisiveness, authority 
and firmness characteristic of the great- 
est conductors. And the frequent impas- 
sioned trembling of the arms and clench- 
ing of the left hand do not conceal the 
lack of simplicity and directness in his 
technical methods, attributable to a want 
of prolonged experience. 

The greatest feature of the evening 
came, after all, when Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
relinquishing the baton to Arnold Volpe, 
took to the piano and played Mozart’s 
D Minor Concerto with a delicacy, a 
taste and a poetic grace and charm past 
words. He has done nothing finer here. 
Mr. Volpe supported him a - 





Tour with Campanini Forces May Shift 
a Few of Stracciari’s Concert Dates 


Rumors that Riccardo Stracciari will 
not fill the concert dates booked for him 
are denied by his managers, M. H. Han- 
son. Owing to the special engagements 
of the baritone by Cleofonte Campanini 
for a tour of nine performances of Ros- 
sini’s “Barber of Seville,” a few October 
dates may have to be shifted. Mr. 
Stracciari will be associated on this tour 
with Mme. Galli-Curci, who will enact 
the role of Rosina. 





Faculty Members Give Recital at Ohio 
Wesleyan University 


A faculty recital was given on Friday 
evening, April 12, at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Sanborn Hall, Delaware, Ohio. 
Matilda Bartak-McManus, soprano; Dor- 
othy Vernon Hills, pianist, and Harry N. 
Wiley, accompanist, gave the program, 
Miss Hills opening with Glazounoff’s So- 
nata, Op. 74, and later playing pieces by 
Schulhoff, Moreau, Pugno and Liszt ar- 
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New York, N. Y. 
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.MUZIO 


Leading Italian Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
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tistically. Mrs. McManus, ably accom- 
panied at the piano by Mr. Wiley, deliv- 
ered in splendid style old Scarlatti and 
Handel me French songs by Vidal, 
Bachelet and Debussy, and also an Amer- 
ican group, Kramer’s “Swans” and “A 
Sigh,” Chadwick’s “The Northern Days” 
and Cadman’s “O Bird of Flame.” 





Montgomery, Ala., Responds with Spirit 
at First Community “Sing” 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., April 10.—Mont- 
gomery’s first community “Sing” was 
launched at the Auditorium Sunday af- 
ternoon. For more than an hour the 
large audience responded heartily to the 
song leader, while the 148th Infantry 
Band, under the direction of William 
Gaines, furnished the music for the oc- 
casion. Scores of timid persons, who at- 
tended out of curiosity, became enthusi- 
astic and joined in the songs. Hundreds 
of people were brought closer together in 
their desire to help create a community 
spirit. The “Sing” was a decided success, 
far in excess of the expectations of the 
committee in charge. “Sings” will be 
held every Sunday afternoon in the Au- 
ditorium until the hot weather begins, 
after which the meetings will be held in 


the open air. New features will be added 
from week to week, and still larger at 
tendance is expected. The community 
“Sing” was directed by Ross Stover, sing 
ing master at Camp Sheridan, who suc. 
ceeds Mr. Protheroe. His personality 
proved one of the most potent factors ir 
the success of the occasion. W. P. C. 





Arthur Whiting Gives Fourth Recital in 
New Haven 


NEw HAVEN, COoNN., April 13.—The 
fourth of the Whiting recitals devoted 
to chamber music was given in Sprague 
Hall on Monday evening, with the usual! 
attendance of music-lovers present. The 
program was largely vocal. A group of 
Gaelic folk-songs and one of moder: 
French composers was charmingly sung 
by the assisting artist, Fernanda Pratt 

Word has just been received here that 
Albert I. Coleman, musician of the 102nd 
Regiment, has been wounded while in 
action on March 18. Mr. Coleman, who 
is only nineteen, was a pianist of this 
city. 





Marjorie Church, Boston pianist, gives 
her second New York recital at A®olian 
Hall on Monday evening, April 29. 
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can hope for. 


two seasons in succession. 
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his artistic success. 
















q Ninety per cent of our clients who engaged Charles 
Harrison this season have, by engaging him for next 
year, expressed the best selling argument a manager 
The other ten per cent were led by 
precedent prohibiting their having the same artist 


q Throughout the country where Harrison’s brilliant 
tenor voice has been heard, we have gathered material 
that convinces us of the popularity and soundness of 


q@ Sheer merit with little advertising has accomplished 
this, and we are now advertising with the gratifying 
certainty that this is a voice you will want to hear. 


Mien oie : git 


OFFICES: AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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Tolletsen Trio and Mme. Claussen 


Share Honors in Benefit Concert 

















The Tollefsen Trio; from Left to Right: 


T the twentieth anniversary celebra- 
tion concert for the benefit of the 


Kallman Orphanage, at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Saturday evening, April 
20, Julia Claussen, the Swedish prima 
donna contralto, won an ovation. Her 
voice has, if anything, improved since 
she was last heard in New York, espe- 
cially in regard to the equalization of 
her registers. Always sure of a warm 
welcome, Mme. Claussen was _ particu- 
larly féted among these _ distinctly 
Scandinavian surroundings. When she 
sang a group of interesting and very 
modern Scandinavian compositions in the 
original language by Sjogren, Melartin 
and Petersen-Berger, her compatriots 
hung on every tone with an almost wor- 
shipful reverence. In the second half of 
the program the esteemed diva inter- 
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Carl H. Tollefsen, Violinist; Augusta 
Schnabel-Tollefsen, Pianist, and Michael Penha, ’Cellist 


preted a group of American songs, com- 
prising A. Walter Kramer’s “A Noc- 
turne,” Carpenter’s “When I Bring You 
Colored Toys,” MacFayden’s “Inter Nos” 
and Uda Waldrop’s “Love, They Wait 
for Your Return.” 

The Tollefsen Trio contributed Her- 
man Sandby’s effective setting of Scan- 
dinavian folk songs and the Tschai- 
kowsky Trio in A Minor, for which they 
were received with acclaim. Oscar Mag- 
nusson, organist; Hugo Hueten, baritone, 
and the Swedish Glee Ciub of Brooklyn 
also gave numbers effectively. — 


Give Joint Recital in Mehlin Hall 


A piano and song recital was given by 
Millie Barnum, assisted by Elsie Baird, 
on April 23 at Mehlin Hall. Miss Bar- 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


USTABLISHED 1867 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the summer, as during the school year. In- 


structs. trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 
numbers some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
MUSIC 


Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luxurious surroundings. ple 
Day and resident students may enter at any time. 


ELOCUTION 


buildings devoted to music in America. 
Catalogue Free. 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highiand Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, a. 
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The faculty 


LANGUAGES 


The most completely equipped 
Illustrated 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
RECITALS IN COSTUME 
French, Italian and o'd English 

Folk and Children Songs 
268 West 84th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 3820 





num, who is a pupil of Gustav L. Becker, 
gave numbers by Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Godard and Mendelssohn. Miss 
Baird, who has been trained by Mme. 
Adele Rankin, contributed numbers by 
Spross, Foster, Woodman, Dvorak and 
Arditi. Mme. Rankin accompanied her 
pupil. 


ZOELLNERS IN CALIFORNIA 








Members of Quartet Entertain at New 
Home in Hollywood 


HOLLYwoop, CAL., April 20.—Added to 
the group of musicians who are making 
their home in California—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Alfred Hertz, Charles W. 
Cadman and others—are now the mem- 
bers of the Zoellner Quartet, who 
have taken a home at Hollywood. On 
April 12 the Quartet, consisting of Jo- 
seph Zoellner, Sr.; his daughter, An- 
toinette, and sons, Joseph and Amandus, 
with Mrs. Zoellner, Sr., entertained their 
California friends with a delightful pro- 
gram in their new home. Among those 
invited were: 

Cecil Fanning, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Tur- 
pin, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Alexander, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thilo Becker, Mr. and Mrs. Adolf 
Tandler, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Behymer, Mr 
and Mrs. Albert L. Fenton. Mr. and Mrs. F 
H. Colby, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Tucker, Mr 
and Mrs. Carl Fricke, Mr. and Mrs. Ira Vail, 
Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Gardner, Mr. and Mrs 





John McAuliffe, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Blan- 
chard. Olga Steeb, Jeanne Redman, Miss 
Crawford, Mrs. Laurence, Mrs. Carrie Ju- 


cobs Bond, Mrs. Best, Dhan Mukerji, Willis 
Francis, Thomas Askin, Carl Bronson, W 
Francis Gates, Jean Mannheim. 

Among the numbers played by the 
Zoellners were a Haydn Quartet, two 
sketches by Goossens, and a movement 
from a Napravnik Quartet. 

On the same afternoon the Zoellners 
gave a concert for the Red Cross, under 
the auspices of the Hollywood High 
School, playing for some 1500 persons. 


OMAHA HEARS VOCAL STARS 








Frieda Hempel and Alice Nielsen Give 
Fine Recitals 


OMAHA, NEB., April 15.—A season, of 
which the Tuesday Musical Club may 
well be proud was brought to an artistic 
close on Thursday evening, when Frieda 
Hempel was heard here for the first 
time in recital. The Metropolitan so- 
prano was in splendid voice and received 
a warm welcome from a large audience. 
With the exception of several Italian 
numbers, the program was given in Eng- 
lish and included the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “Dixie” and favorite old melo- 
dies. Her accompanist was Paul Eisler. 

Another delightful concert of recent 
date was the recital of Alice Nielsen in 
the last of the Charity Course concerts. 
The program was made up of songs most 
suitable to the singer and proved an ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable affair. Miss Nielsen 
was particularly appealing in her lighter 
numbers and encores were added gener- 
ously. ‘Thomas Griselle proved highly 
satisfactory as accompanist and soloist. 

At its annual business meeting the 
Tuesday Musical Club re-elected Mrs. R. 
B. Howell president. The students’ pro- 
gram served to present a large number 
of promising young people. 

E. L. W. 


Gifted Artists Heard at Mrs. Harrison- 
Irvine’s Reception 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine gave a recep- 
tion on Wednesday afternoon, April 17, 
at her studios in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. Many musical persons attended 
and heard Thuel Burnham play the Grieg 
Concerto. accompanied at a second piano 
bv Mrs. Irvine; Hartridge Whipp in an 
“Otello” aria and in Gena Branscombe’s 
“At the Postern Gate.” Mrs. Irvine also 
presented Count Duranceau de la Jarrie, 
the French litterateur, who read some of 
his poems. He has been sent to America 
by his government. 








Brilliant Musicale Given at Frank La 
Forge’s New Studio 


An exceedingly enjoyable musicale was 
given in the new studio of Frank La 
Forge, the noted accompanist, coach and 
composer, on Friday evening, April 19, 
by Edna de Lima, the gifted soprano; 
Ernesto Berumen, the brilliant Mexican 
pianist, and Charles Carver, a conspicu- 
ously talented bass. Miss de Lima sang 
ten songs by Debussy. Mr. Berumen 
played several modern works, and Mr. 
Carver offered a group of old English 
songs and six songs by Franz. Mr. La 
Forge accompanied the vocalists. Among 
the guests were Margaret Matzenauer, 
contralto, and Maria Conde, soprano, 
both of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany. 





MUSIC LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA TO MANAGE 
WILLIAM SIMMONS 











William Simmons, American Baritone 


After having been his own manager 
since his entry into the concert field and 
having established himself through his 
earnest efforts, William Simmons, the 
young American baritone, has gone un- 
der the exclusive management of the 
Music League of America for next sea- 
son. He will be heard in concert and 
oratorio throughout the country under 
his new management. 

In October he gives his first New York 
recital. His spring engagements include 
a recital at Fredonia, N. Y., on May 3; 
at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 
May 15; an appearance at New Haven, 
Conn., on May 17, and the Hagers- 
town (Md.) May Festival on May 23, 
where he will sing the solo part in 
Converse’s “Peace Pipe.” 





Annie Friedberg to Direct Concert Tours 
of Alice Nielsen 


Arnie Friedberg has announced that 
she will hereafter direct the concert 
tours of Alice Nielsen, the noted Ameri- 
can soprano. Miss Nielsen will make a 
coast to coast tour beginning Oct. 1. 
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HIS RARE ACHIEVEMENTS HAVE PROVEN CONVINCINGLY THAT 

AMERICA HAS AT LAST PRODUCED IN JOHN POWELL A PIANIST 

AND A MUSICIAN WHO IS ACCLAIMED IN EUROPE AND AMERICA AS 
BEING AMONG THE GREAT OF THE DAY 


N. Y. POST (Henry T. Finck) 
John Powell is not only one of the greatest pianists of our time—one of the super-pianists, in fact— 
but he is more than that, he is a genius. 


John Powell’s interpretation stands the test of comparison with that of the greatest pianists of an 
earlier generation. 


N. Y. SUN (W. J. Henderson) 


His readings showed that he is an interpreter of keen musical intelligence and fine taste, a possessor 
of excellent technical skill and a musician of warm but tempered emotional resources. It is not 
only as a pianist that Mr. Powell has won esteem, but as a composer he enjoys a most favorable 
recognition. 


N. Y. AMERICAN (Max Smith) 


There is something distinctly refreshing in the young artist’s temperamental vigor and enthusiasm. 
Music to him is not a mere conglomeration of notes cast into a formal mold, but an expression of 
emotional life. 


BOSTON HERALD (Philip Hale) 


Mr. Powell's recital, with its fascinating and unusual program, gave unalloyed pleasure. Few can 
so steadily hold the interest of interpretation. John Powell is always a welcome visitor. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT (H. T. Parker) 


Those rare graces in the concert hall, an original cast of mind, impatience with routine and courage 
with both impulses, triply bless John Powell. The pianist’s richness of tone, warmth of color and 
vigor of movement glorified the music. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


If John Powell will come back and play more for us he will be welcome. There are too few players 
like him in the world, too few with impeccable technic, singularly clean and virile with youth, but 
not serving youthful extravagance. 


A TRIBUTE FROM HERBERT F. PEYSER 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra produced for the first time anywhere a ‘‘Negro Rhapsody’’ for 
piano and orchestra by the greatest living American pianist and one of the foremost creative geniuses the 
country has produced, John Powell. 








Mr. Powell stands today among the really great masters of the keyboard. 
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Enthusiasm at a Series of Meet- 
ings Arranged to Welcome John 
C. Freund—New Impetus Given 
to Local Musical Endeavor — 
Speaks Before Prominent Clubs 
and Students of Public Schools 
—Local Press Takes Up His 
Campaign in Striking Fashion 


OUTH BEND, IND., April 13.—This 
is not what could be called a par- 
ticularly musical town. And yet the in- 
terest aroused in the visit of John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA and 
president of the Musical Alliance, has 
proven that all that was needed to 
awaken our people was a little effective 
work and such propaganda as Mr. 
Freund has been making for the last few 
years all over the country. 

The eminent editor reached here from 
Chicago before midday Thursday, having 
come from the national convention of 
supervisors at Evansville, Ind. He was 
met at the depot by a reception com- 
mittee consisting of Mayor Ralph H. 
Gaylor of Mishawaka; Effie Harman, 
supervisor of music in the public schools; 
J. F. Nuner, superintendent of schools; 
Prof. John G. Becker, dean of the music 
department at the University of Notre 
Dame, and F. E. Wolfe, director of mu- 
nicipal recreation. 

The press of the city had already 
heralded Mr. Freund’s coming and de- 
voted considerable space to describing 
his activities and career. 

The Kewanis Club had Mr. Freund as 
its guest at luncheon, after his arrival. 
Mr. Freund, after being introduced by 
the president, spoke briefly on the im- 
portance of developing a love for music 
in any community from a purely busi- 
ness point of view. A large number of 
the leading business men of the city were 
present, and to them he gave much in- 
teresting data to show how the musical 
interests and also industries of the 
country had grown, especially in the last 
few decades. He told of the large num- 
ber of persons engaged in making music, 
as well as in making musical instru- 
ments, and interspersed his talk with 
several interesting and amusing anec- 
dotes. He laid particular stress upon the 
recognition by business organizations of 
the value of music and how music had 
ceased to be regarded merely as an’ enter- 
tainer or as art for art’s sake. He was 
listened to with the closest attention, 
and at the end of his address was gen- 
erously applauded,,a number of the mem- 
bers coming up to congratulate him, ex- 
press their appreciation of what he had 
said, and admit that he had thrown an 
entirely new light upon the situation. 


Children Give Mr. 
Ovation 


School Freund an 


In the afternoon Mr. Freund was 
taken to the grammar school, of which 
J. A. Byers is the principal, where over 
five hundred students gave him a most 
enthusiastic reception. It was indeed 
surprising to notice how completely the 
venerable editor held the attention of the 
young people for nearly an hour, which 
was all the more notable considering that 
the address was made after the regular 
school time. In a very interesting man- 
ner he described the growth of the mu- 
sical life and of the musical industries 
of the country, and then took up some 
of the great problems of the day, told 
the children that the new ideal of life 
was “service’—not a mere struggle and 
striving for money and for what is called 
“success.” He also showed what were 
the great issues in the war and how the 
young people of to-day would come into 
a very different world from the one that 
he was leaving. At the close of his ad- 
dress the children gave him an ovation. 
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Prominent in the Musical Life of South Bend, Ind., and Leaders in the Movement 


Which Brought John C,. Freund to 
Addresses a Fortnight Ago 


Guest of Honor at Dinner Given by the 
Civic Music Association 


That night, at 6 p. m., the Civic Music 
Association gave a dinner in the Rotary 
Room of the Oliver Hotel, at which Mr. 
Freund was the guest of honor. Nearly 
a hundred musicians, music teachers and 
prominent society people were present. 
Max Miranda, director of the South 
Bend Conservatory, was the chairman 
of the committee of arrangements. The 
toastmaster was Dr. J. T. Berteling, the 
distinguished president of the associa- 
tion. During the dinner, with Helen 
Guilfoile at the piano, the company sang 
a number of patriotic songs. 

As soon as the dinner was over, Dr. 
Berteling introduced Mr. Freund in a 
very appreciative manner. Mr. Freund’s 
address was indeed a rousing patriotic 
appeal. He showed how necessary it was 
in these stirring times for the musicians, 
music teachers and music lovers to unite, 
to put aside the jealousies and animos- 
ities that had kept them apart for years, 
and to come together in a whole-souled 
effort to help this country in the great 
war in which it is now engaged. He 
showed where music could help, described 
what it has already accomplished, told 
story after story to illustrate the power 
of music, even on the battlefield. He 
gave a résumé of the progress of the 
propaganda he has been making since 
1913 in the various leading cities of the 
country; how that had incidentally led 
to an exposure of the evils surrounding 
so many of our young people who used to 
go to Europe under the misconception 
that a really good musical education 
could not be obtained in this country; 
how it had led to the Declaration of the 
Musical Independence of the United 
States, with all that that involved in the 


That City, Where He Made a Number of 


way of a proper recognition of our mu- 
sical talent, especially of our composers, 
but on the merits; and finally, how the 
idea of a musical Alliance had been 
evolved, which was simply applying the 
idea of “organization” to the musical 
world as it had already been applied to 
about every other human activity, 
especially since the war started. The 
peroration of his talk was masterly and 
completely captured his auditors. At the 
close of his address Mr. Freund was en- 
thusiastically applauded. Dr. Berteling 
expressed his conviction that though they 
had heard, from time to time, many em- 
inent speakers, Mr. Freund’s address 
was the best, most masterly patriotic 
appeal they had listened to. 

The toastmaster later called upon Miss 
Harman, F. E. Wolfe, Mr. Miranda, 
Dean J. R. Becker of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, and Superintendent of Schools 
J. F. Nuner, who all responded briefly. 
Dean Becker’s talk was forcible, par- 
ticularly in showing the tremendous good 
which had already resulted from the de- 
voted work of the guest of honor of the 
evening. 


Visits University of Notre Dame 


Although Mr. Freund did not retire 
until a late hour, he was up bright and 
early on Friday morning and at 9 a. m., 
with F. E. Wolfe, went out to the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, where he was 
welcomed by the president, Father John 
R. Cavanaugh, who is known all over the 
United States as one of the most noted 
and popular educators in the country. 
The party was joined by Dean J. R. 
Becker of the School of Music, then went 
through the fine new library and in- 
spected the collection of paintings, which 
contains many notable and _ valuable 


specimens of the great masters. In the 
library the curator showed them some 
very interesting works, among them 
books that had been personally used by 
the great Irish patriot, Robert Emmett. 
Later the party visited the cathedral. 

At 11 o’clock the students and the in- 
structors, brothers of the Order of the 
Holy Cross, in all fully a thousand, as- 
sembled in the auditorium, where, after 
an introduction by Father Cavanaugh, 
Mr. Freund spoke for an hour. In his 
address he referred to the loyalty of the 
students, which had been’ expressed 
through over three hundred of their 
number being already enrolled in the 
service of the United States armies. 

It is not easy for public speakers to 
hold the attention of the students for any 
length of time, but Mr. Freund demon- 
strated his ability to get his message to 
the hearts of the people by having the 
absolute attention of his audience from 
start to finish. Some of his anecdotes 
were greatly appreciated. In fact, his 
whole address, while serious in parts, 
was lightened by that humor which al- 
ways has such a strong appeal. At the 
close, the students applauded Mr. 
Freund for some time. Following the 
address the party was entertained at 
luncheon by Father Cavanaugh, who 
proved a most genial host. Before leav- 
ing, Mr. Freund had a conference with 
Father Cavanaugh, who sent him away, 
back to town, with cordial expressions 
of appreciation and good will. 


Rousing Meeting at the High School 


At 3 o’clock in the afternoon of Fri- 
day, Mr. Freund was greeted by an audi- 
ence of three hundred teachers and a 
thousand high school students, in the 
auditorium of the high school. The stu- 
dents sang school songs under the capable 
direction of Miss Harman, and sang so 
well that Mr. Freund, who was intro- 
duced by the superintendent of schools, 
J. F. Nuner, in an appreciative manner, 
in the very opening of his address com- 
plimented them and their talented and 
noted conductor. He spoke for over an 
hour, was listened to with rapt attention 
by the young people, who particularly 
enjoyed his stories of some of the funny 
answers given to questions in the schools 
of New York, which Mr. Freund used to 
illustrate his contention that a little less 
time can be devoted to stuffing the young 
people with facts and more time be given 
to filling their lunes and their brains 
with music. 


A Patriotic Mass Meeting 


That night, at 8 o’clock, in the same 
auditorium, a mass meeting was held. 
Patriotic songs were sung, led by mem- 
bers of the church choirs of the city 
from the stage. 

Then Mme. V. S. Parks, a local violin- 
ist of distinction, played with fine mu- 
sicianly understanding Victor Herbert’s 
“Love Scene” and Minuet of Beethoven, 
as an encore. Mme. Miranda sang 
charmingly “The Wind Speaks,” by 
Grant Chieffer, and Woodman’s “Birth- 
day.” 

Mr. Freund was introduced by the 
Rev. Dr. J. L. Gardiner, who told of Mr. 
Freund’s life work in the cause of music. 

Before entering upon the main part of 
his discourse Mr. Freund thanked the 
local press for the exceeding good will 
shown to “an old newspaper man.” He 
said, indeed, that the epitaph he most 
desired was to have it said of him: “He 
was for over half a century an Ameri- 
can newspaper man!” 

Mr. Freund paid a high compliment to 
F. E. Wolfe, the director of recreation, 
who had been unremitting in the care 
and courtesy shown him during his visit. 
He spoke also of the fine work being done 
for music in the schools by Miss Effie 
Harman, and at Notre Dame University 
by Dean Becker. He thanked the 
Kewanis Club, the various civic, musical 
and social organizations, who had all 
contributed to make memorable his visit 
to South Bend, and particularly to Notre 
Dame University, where the genial 
hospitality of Father Cavanaugh and 
the good will shown by the students had 
left a deep impression, which had later 
been confirmed and enhanced by the 
joyous reception accorded him by the 
Sisters and students at St. Mary’s 
College. 

In the course of his talk, which fol- 
lowed the lines of the public addresses 
Mr. Freund has been making, he spoke 
of the mistake it was to endeavor to 
make a community musical by forcing 
upon it a symphony orchestra for which 
it was not yet prepared. He stated, 
amid considerable applause, that there 
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“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS 
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Mr. Saenger will teach in Chicago at the Chicago, 
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was only one way, and that was to begin 
at the beginning, and that meant begin- 
ning with the child, and that meant the 
proper introduction of music into the 
public school system. Building on that, 
with music for the people in the parks in 
the summer and in the school audi- 
toriums in the winter. Building on that 
again, with community choruses, with 
societies for oratorio, for the support of 
chamber music, and then, when a large, 
music-loving public had been developed 
and, indeed, educated to understand the 
best music, to crown it all with the sym- 
phony orchestra, supported by the mass 
of the people instead of by the checks 
of a few more or less uninterested busi- 
ness men or socially ambitious women. 


Tells About the Musical Alliance 


Mr. Freund also showed the scope of 
the Musical Alliance which had recently 
been started, and how it was already 
doing fine work and would, he believed, 
in the future accomplish a great deal of 
good not alone for those engaged in the 
musical field, but for the people at large. 
His address, which was punctuated with 
applause and laughter all the way 
through, was followed with deep atten- 
tion. 

After Mr. Freund retired from the 
stage amid long-continued applause the 
Rev. Mr. Gardiner rose and said: “We 
have listened to-night to an extraor- 
dinary address from a most extraordi- 
nary man. Not in years can I remem- 
ber a public address so replete with 
valuable information, so uplifting, so 
inspiring!” 

The audience then rose and sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” 


Visits St. Mary’s College 


Bright and early on Saturday morn- 
ing Mr. Freund, accompanied by Miss 
Harman, Dean Becker and Mr. Wolfe, 
visited St. Mary’s College, where he was 
received by Mother Superior Pauline of 
the college, and conducted to the audito- 
rium where over three hundred of the 
girl students had assembled. They gave 
him a rousing welcome and listened to 
him for over an hour and a half. It was 
here that Mr. Freund virtually sur- 
passed himself. Apparently untired by 





the strenuous work he had been doing 
in the last few days, and, indeed, for 
some weeks, he delivered one of the best 
addresses of his entire visit, brought 
home to the young ladies particularly 
the fact that music is for all, and not 
for the few; that it is destined to play 
an increasing important part in the in- 
dustrial, civic and home life of the na- 
tion. Mr. Freund particularly urged 
upon the young ladies that as they were 
the future wives and mothers a respon- 
sibility was coming upon them from the 
awful war which was perhaps greater 
than that that had ever come before 
any generation—certainly since the Civil 
War. At the close of his address the 
young ladies rose in his honor and gave 
him an ovation. His reception by the 
Mother Superior and the sisters was 
most gracious. 

His visit was declared to have been 
not only enjoyable but profitable. Be- 
fore leaving for New York on the eve- 
ning train Mr. Freund was entertained 
at dinner at the Oliver Hotel by the 
dean of music of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, Mr. Becker, and his wife. 

Among those who were prominently 
interested in bringing Mr. Freund to 
South Bend and in making the arrange- 
ments for the various addresses, recep- 
tions and social gatherings were: F. H. 
Ingersoll, Mrs. C. P. Drummond, C. D. 
Britton, Mrs. Grace Fink Davis, Maud 
Heath, Mrs. W. Van Dusseldorf of Mish- 
awaka, Mayor F. R. Carson and D. C. 
Haughton, superintendent of the Mish- 
awaka schools. 


Opinions of the Press 


The South Bend News-Times said: 

“For over forty years John C. Freund 
has stood out as the friend and father 
of American music schools for Ameri- 
can musical students. He is one of the 
most prominent personages in America’s 
music life as an editor and publicist. 
He is the founder of the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. The alliance 
has already won the membership and 
endorsement of the leaders in the musi- 
cal world.” 

The South Bend News-Times also said 
editorially: 

“An old, white-haired man, a veteran 
in the musical world of the United 














States, is in this city to urge the people 
of this country to sing. He is John C. 
Freund. His fame is world-wide.” 

The South Bend Tribune said: 

“As a result of Mr. Freund’s talks 
here, an organization of community mu- 
sical centers will be taken up. Dean 
John Becker of Notre Dame has an- 
nounced that community singing will be 
established at the university.” 





Erasmus High School Chorus Aids Red 
Cross 


The Erasmus Hall High School Choral 
Club of Brooklyn was heard in a con- 
cert for the benefit of the Red Cross on 
April 12. It was assisted by the orches- 
tra, under the baton of Carl G. Schmidt; 
the Q Club, under Carl A. W. Strom, 
and the Mandolin Club, under Walter A. 
Wight. The Choral Club gave the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “Marseillaise” and 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” the audi- 
ence joining in. Other numbers were 
“Come Follow Me,” by Zimmerman, and 
“Awake, Miss Lindy,” by Warner. Percy 
Coles sang as solos, “Dear Lad of Mine,” 
by Branscombe, and ‘“There’s a Lily 
Field,” by Souther. Gretchen M. 


Wewerka, soprano, gave Cowen’s “Swal- 
lows” and Speaks’s “Morning.” John 
Westlake, basso, sang “Land of Long 
Ago,” by Ray, and “When the Boys 
Come Home,” by Speaks. The Q Clut 
offered “As I Walked Through the 
Meadows” (Old English), “I’m Seven- 
teen Come Sunday” and other numbers 
A. T. S. 


Tacoma’s New Soldiers’ Club House 
Opened with Gala Concert 


TACOMA, WASH., April 8.—Opening 
the series of Sunday afternoon concerts 
at the new $60,000 Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Clubhouse, a fine program was arranged 
for April 7. The concert was given in 
the spacious ballroom. Mrs. Frederick A. 
Rice, chairman of the committee in 
charge of the musical entertainments at 
the club, has chosen to serve on this 
committee, the presidents of three lead- 
ing musical clubs of the city: Mrs. 
Frank Allyn, of the Fine Arts Studio 
Club; Mrs. F. C: Brewer, of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, and Mrs. B. B. Broomell, 
of the St. Cecilia Club. The program 
Sunday afternoon was exceptionally fine. 
Among artists giving their services were 
Mrs. Rice, soprano; Margaret McAvoy, 
harpist; Mrs. Elliot Kelly, pianist, and 
Hiram H. Tuttle, baritone. The Sunday 
afternoon concerts to be given for the 
soldiers and sailors are free to the pub- 
lic also. A. W. R. 
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is singing the new song cycle 
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1—O Bird of Flame 


(These Songs are not published separately) 
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The FIRST RECORD from the 


GREATEST OF NEGRO TENORS 
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Roland Hayes 


SINGING 


‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 


NEGRO SPIRITUAL (Arranged by H. T. Burleigh) 
THE FIRST RECORD PRODUCED BY A NEGRO ARTIST 


Records Sold Exclusively by MR. HAYES 
Address 130 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


What some leading Critics say of his singing: 


HAYES CHARMS IN SONG RECITAL 
PHILIP HALE of The Boston Herald, November 16, 1917.—‘‘His voice,’ rich, pure, free, gracefully 


lyrical, lends itself easily to dramatic pages. Not only has he a voice that many might envy; he also 
has the gift of interpretation. He catches almost instinctively the mood of poet and composer. There 
were many instances last night of fine poetical phrasing warmed by the singer’s emotional nature and 
made authoritative by his intelligence and sincerity. His enunciation in the various languages was 
delightfully clear.” 

THE BOSTON GLOBE, November 16, 1917.—‘*An audience which had bought out Symphony Hall 
to the last seat had overrun the outer aisles of the floor and filled the stage so that the house bore the 


appearance in numbers of a Sunday afternoon concert by Kreisler, Paderewski or McCormack, was the 
tribute paid to Roland W. Hayes, the gifted young tenor of this city, at his recital last night. Mr. 


Hayes has a wholly uncommon native gift of emotional expression in song. He sings with intelligence 
as well as feeling. He has given careful thought to the art of phrasing and to that greatest of expres- 
sional arts—proportion. Accompanied by Harry T. Burleigh, Mr. Hayes sang a group of Mr. Burleigh’s 
spirituals, music of sympathetic and characteristic spiritual beauty, appropriately voiced by Mr. Hayes.” 

THE KANSAS CITY TIMES, December 8, 1917.—‘*The young tenor has a voice of remarkable 
purity. He has an unusual gift of interpretation, catching surely and easily the mood of composer atu 
poet. A group of Harry T. Burleigh’s were finely sung. The third number, ‘‘Swing Low, Swee. 
Chariot,” gave the vocalist a chance to display his lower register.” 


HAYES SCORES BIG SUCCESS 


ROLAND W. HAYES, LEADING TENOR OF THE RACE, SINGS TO A LARGE AUDIENCE A‘ 
MASONIC TEMPLE. 

THE ADVOCATE, PORTLAND, OREGON, March 2, 1918.—‘*Mr. Hayes is equipped by nature and 

training as are few young singers. He is intensely dramatic, he has a pianissimo, vital and clear, a fortis- 

simo, ample and thrilling, a tone at all times flawless. He possesses a voice soulful, tender and earnest 


and he lives and feels the songs he sings.”’ 
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A MOMENTOUS EVENT IN THE MUSICAL HISTORY OF THE U. S. 


The Dramatic Scene When the President of the Musical Alliance Made His Appeal to Governor Brumbaugh at the Pennsylvania 
State Capitol, at Harrisburg, Which Caused the Governor to Issue a Proclamation Urging the Organization of Marching, 
Singing Clubs to Arouse the Nation 

















Penna’s New Capitol. 











HEN, in the crowded auditorium of 
the House of Representatives at 
the State Capitol in Harrisburg on 
April 4 John C. Freund, the editor of 





MUSICAL AMERICA and president of the 
Musical Alliance, after the applause 
had subsided at the close of his address, 
appealed to Martin G. Brumbaugh, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, who sat near 


him and who had introduced him in most 
generous fashion, a dramatic scene was 
enacted which, in time to come, will be 
recalled as marking the first time that 
the Governor of a great State felt called 
upon to issue a proclamation to arouse 
the State, as well as the nation, to what 
music could do as a psychic factor “to 
give,” as the Governor said, “lofty ex- 
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The Capitol at Harrisburg, Pa., and a View of the Chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Where John C. Freund Made the Appeal Which Caused Governor 
Martin G. Brumbaugh to Issue His Historic Proclamation 


pression of loyalty to God and to coun- 
try by marching bands of singers!” 
The scene was most impressive. The 
atmosphere of the place was tense, when 
Mr. Freund, after the moving perora- 
tion with which he ended his address, 
pointing to the Governor, exclaimed: 


“Tt is within your power, sir, almost 
by a wave of the hand, to electrify not 
only your own State, but the country. 
When patriotic songs are sung in an au- 
ditorium like this, or in other audito- 
riums, they still do not reach the masses 
of the people, many of whom do not 


read the papers that record the fact. 
When parades are held, what happens? 
The band plays and is followed by 
marching men and women, in silence. 

“The forum of a democracy is the 
street. 

“So, Governor Brumbaugh, invoke the 
psychic power of marching, singing 
masses. These, as they pass, will reach 
the business man at his desk, the clerk 
in the store, the servant doing the house- 
work of the family, the carter, the pe- 
destrian. Mobilize your high school chil- 
dren! Mobilize your church choirs! Mo- 
bilize your singing societies, and, pre- 





ceded by massed bands, Jet them march 
through the streets, carrying the Star 
Spangled Banner and singing the patri- 
otic songs of the Republic. So you will 
set not only your State but the country 
aflame with the power of singing, 
marching men and women!” 

The Governor rose from his seat and 
exclaimed, with uplifted hand: 


“T’ll do it!” 

Then the whole audience rose and, led 
by the orchestra and the massed choirs 
of the city, sang the “Star Spangled 
Banner” as it has never been sung be- 
fore in Harrisburg. 


Soon after Governor Brumbaugh is- 
sued his now memorable proclamation, 
which was sent by the Associated Press 
through Pennsylvania and the country. 
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critics and others 
hearted appreciation. 


5 Greetings: 


SWhik management of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company takes this opportunity, at 
the close of its most successful season (35 weeks), to thank the music-loving public 
of the United States and Canada for the generous patronage accorded its perform- 
ances since the opening in New York on September third. 


Of the 


THE SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 


FORTUNE GALLO, Managing Director 
CHARLES R. BAKER, Advance Manager 


The enthusiastic response of the public, the glowing praise accorded the company, the 
productions, and the principals, by discriminating newspaper critics throughout the land, are 
especially significant this year—a year which has been a particularly trying one for all musical 
various traveling companies devoted to the presentation of grand 
an Carlo is the only one which has kept its engagements as originally planned. 


At this time it may be appropriate to announce that in conjunction with local Red Cross 
committees the impresario of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company has personally turned 
over to this worthy cause sums totaling $30,000. 


Although it has been a principle of the management to place emphasis upon the produc- 
tions, the ensembles and orchestral setting, rather than upon the exploitation of individual 
stars, it is gratifying. nevertheless, to receive from many eminent critics the lavish praise they 
have bestowed on the leading members of the company. 


The success of the season 1917-18 has made it possible to plan several important and vitally 
interesting innovations for the forthcoming season. 
although it may be said now that they are of sufficient significance to invite the co-operation 
of every important local manager in the United States. 


To the great opera-going public of the land, to the hundreds of managers, the newspaper 
who have contributed to our success, 


These will be announced in due course, 


we extend our thanks and whole- 
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Late Claude Debussy 








Bostonians Listen to Two 
New American Compositions 


Foote’s Chorus Introduced by Apollo Club—Carpenter’s Sym- 
phony Has Local Premiére Under Ernst Schmidt’s Baton 
—Philip Bruce, Tenor, Reveals Unusual Gifts —Minerva 
Komenarski, Contralto, Makes Successful Debut — Ameri- 
can Friends of Musicians in France Pay Homage to the 


By HENRY GIDEON 














Boston, April 21, 1918. 


FINAL concert by the Apollo Club, 

featuring the premiére of a chorus 
for men’s voices by Arthur Foote, the 
début of a temperamental dramatic con- 
tralto who has been guided into the path 
that leads to success by a veteran teach- 
er in Boston, a symphony concert offer- 
ing the first Boston performance of the 
first symphony from the pen of John 
Alden Carpenter, a memorial concert to 
Claude Debussy given in the half light 
of Sanders’ Theater under the auspices 
of the Department of Music of Harvard 
University—these various items of a 
week’s musical fare make one forget the 
hardships of a New England Winter, the 
fickleness of a Boston Spring, the cruel- 
ties of a devastating war. Small indica- 
tion in any of these events of world con- 
flict or social upheavel, save that the 
Apollo program abounded in soldierly 
songs and the Debussy exponents seemed 
to suffer somewhat from depression of 
spirits. 

The Apollo Club, an aggregation of 
ninety tenors and basses under the 
leadership of Emil Mollenhauer, gave the 
fourth concert of its forty-seventh sea- 
son at Jordan Hall on last Tuesday even- 
It was assisted by Alfred Holy, 
solo harpist, Messrs. Bruce, Harlow, 
and Shufelt (of the Club) singers, 
Frank H. Luker, pianist and Homer C. 
Humphrey, organist. It sang English 
translations of familiar part-songs by 
Kuecken, Krug, Haydn, Pache; popular 
numbers by old Boston composers, such 
as L. S. Thompson’s “Wake not, but 
Hear me,” and George L. Osgood’s 
“Sanctus”; patriotic hymns _ including 
the National Army Battle Hymn with 
words that are used “at Plattsburg and 
many other Camps”; Arthur Foote’s 
new “Munster Fusileers,’” and various 
other compositions. Of the assisting 
artists, two were conspicuously success- 
ful—Ralph L. Harlow, who sang the 
tenor solo part in Dvorak’s “At the feet 
in adoration,” and Philip Bruce, who 
sang a group of solos with piano accom- 
paniment. 

Mr. Bruce had hardly finished his first 
phrase when his audience knew that it 
was listening to a tenor of unusual at- 
tainments. At the close of his first 
group it burst into spontaneous applause 
as a tribute to his beauty of voice, his 
skill in handling it, his clean, unaffected 


ing. 


enunciation, and his artistic delivery. 
Not often during the current season has 
Boston heard such singing as Mr. Bruce 
gave it for a brief quarter of an hour on 
Tuesday night. The audience was large, 
responsive and personally friendly to 
the excellent assembly of singers. 

On the following night. in the same 
auditorium, Minerva Komenarski, con- 
tralto, made her initial bow in formal re- 
cital before a Boston audience. She had 
already, a few weeks before, sung with 
success in Symphony Hall as soloist in 
the Handel and Haydn performance of 
Gounod’s “Redemption.” In the course of 
a fairly long program of wide variety 
the newcomer showed a beautiful dram- 
atic voice admirably schooled, a deeply 
emotional understanding supplemented 
by the power of conveying mood by tone 
color, an enunciation that is good, if not 
faultless. What with a nobly arched 
brow and an expressive mouth, the 
singer is of those who are delightful to 
look upon even as they sing. She was 
eminently successful in portraying the 
classic sorrow of Orphée as he bemoans 
the loss of his Eurydice to Gluck’s noble 
melody. in underlining the pathos in the 
two Indian songs of Morgan, which are 
immeasurably superior to Lieurance’s 
“Waters of Minnetonka” (her last song 
of that group), and in voicing the age- 
old suffering of the Jew according to the 
text and tune of the widely-sung “Eli, 
Eli.” In her selection of songs by 
American composers the singer’s judg- 
ment was neither better nor worse than 
that of most artists now before the pub- 
lic, who seem to find it difficult to sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff. Miss 
Komenarski’s teacher may well pride 
herself on the results of Wednesday’s 
experiment. Ernest W. Harrison played 
the accompaniments in an able manner. 


Schmidt Is Courageous 


Was St. Patrick’s Day, with its at- 
tendant festivities, to blame for the 
small attendance at the Symphony con- 
cert on Friday afternoon? Now, if ever, 
is the time for Bostonians to show their 
loyalty to their pet institution. The 
bone of contention is over the backyard 
fence (a dangerous figure of speech, let 
us develop it no _ further). Ernst 
Schmidt is proving himself an able con- 
ductor, of taste and courage too. Last 
week he revived the nearly forgotten 
Dittersdorf Symphony, this week he di- 
rected the first Boston performance of 
the Carpenter Symphony, and for next 
week he offers us another novelty, 
Tragic Overture, from the pen of Dr. 
Davison, of Harvard. 

This new work of Carpenter’s was 
first heard a year ago at the Litchfield 
County Choral Union Festival. It is a 





healthy, vigorous work in three move- 
ments full of the American spirit of 
optimism. It teems with clearly defined 
melody and revels in sparkling rhythms. 
The signs were all of approval, yes, of 
enthusiasm, for Mr. Carpenter was 
called from the hidden recesses off-stage 
to receive the plaudits of the audience. 
But for the sake of perfect truth it must 
be recorded that one was heard to ask, 
“Wasn’t it an infliction?” Another ven- 
tured, “I s’pose it sounded good to you 
musicians, but think of us common mor- 
tals!” On the other hand, more than 
one seasoned critic ranks Carpenter with 
Loeffler, saying that these two alone 
are composing symphonic music worthy 
to rank with the best contemporary 
products of the Old World. 

After Carpenter’s important work 
came the satisfying “Zorahayda,” of 
Svendsen, followed by two pieces for 
viola and orchestra. It is a pity that the 
soloist, Emile Feérir, chose such unin- 
teresting vehicles as d’Indy’s “Lied” and 
Strube’s “Fantastic Dance,” for the ex- 
hibition of his talents as solo viola. Two 
weeks ago he was heard to much better 
advantage as off-stage soloist in the 
Charpentier “Impressions d’Italie.” 
Go!dmark’s sonorous Overture to ‘“Sap- 
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pho” was welcome contrast and brought 
the program to a brilliant close. 
Honor Debussy’s Memory 

Gloomy Sanders Theater, in Memoria] 
Hall, Cambridge, was opened for a De- 
bussy Memorial for the benefit of the 
American Friends of Musicians in 
France. The entire mood was one of 
reverence, devout respect for the grea, 
departed, but it might have been less de- 
pressing. Doubtless a larger audience 
would have neutralized the effect of the 
ugly auditorium. The performers were 
wisely chosen from among those identi- 
fied with the master’s ideas: the Flon- 
zaley Quartet and George Copeland, 
pianist. The Quartet played the G 
Minor, Op. 10, of which the Andantino 
crystallized the intention of the memo- 
rial concert. Mr. Copeland played two 
groups of piano solos with a touch and a 
musical sense that removed him far 
from the category of excellent pianists. 
He has something often named, but 
rarely possessed—genius. 





Daniel Mayer is just in receipt of a 
telegram from Modest Altschuler, tell- 
ing him of the tremendous success with 
which the Russian Symphony Orchestra 
has met in all its appearances. 
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~ David and lar. 


“DAVID and CLARA MANNES 


stand, as they have always stood, for 
the aristocratic in music. 
sification does not consign them to 
dilettantism, however; to them, prob- 
ably more than to any individuals in the 
music world of to-day, New York owes 
its enlarged, more democratic activity.” 
—New York Evening Sun, April 13, 1918. 
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HAVE YOU 
BOUGHT YOUR 
LIBERTY BONDS ? 








April 22—Keetztown, Pa. 
‘© 23—Newburg, N. Y. 
23—Lehighton, Pa. 


29—E. Liverpool, O. 
30—Steubenville, O. 


May 1—Wheeling, W. Va. 
" 2—Bondville, O. 
= 3—Cambridge, O. 
- 6—Apollo, O. 

" 7—Tarentum, O. 
8—Oil City, Pa. 
9—Kittanning, Pa 
13—Reading, Pa. 
14-—Allentown, Pa. 
23—Keene, N. H. 

Frieda Hempel 





MARIE 


FROM APRIL 22 to MAY 23: 


‘*  ~626—Mat. & Eve., Pottsville, N. Y 


Joint recital 


MANAGEMENT—-ALMA VOEDISCH—25 W. 42d St., N.Y. 
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— CONTRALTO — 


A WAR SEASON 
RECORD— 
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50,009 MILES COVERED 


The Voice That Is Admired Every- 
where Through the Edison 
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READING “MUSICAL AMERICA” INSPIRED 
HARTRIDGE WHIPP TO BECOME SINGER 











Young Western Baritone Relates 
How He Abandoned Business 
Career for the Life of an 
Artist — Believes War Will 
Change American Composi- 
tion 

By CLARE PEELER 


HEN Hartridge Whipp, baritone, 

late of Portland, Ore., then of 
Denver, Col., now very much of New 
York, N. Y., came into MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA’S office recently he brought with him 
a big breath of fresh air, both men- 
tally and physically. For Mr. Whipp is 
a very Latin in his vividness of interest 
and enthusiasm, very American in his 
optimism, his virility, his energy. To his 
Irish mother he evidently owes his dark, 
Celtic type of countenance, to his Eng- 
lish father his breadth of shoulder and 
general bigness of physique. 

“MUSICAL AMERICA,” he remarked, as 
we settled ourselves to talk, “was really 
the first cause of my taking up this work. 
I’d always, of course, been interested 
tremendously in music, and had done a 
lot of singing at church concerts and 
private affairs. I studied law, by the 
way, in Denver, where I went to school 


and college, but never practised. When 
Mrs. Whipp, who wasn’t yet Mrs. Whipp 
at the time, came back from studying 
organ music in New York with Clarence 
Eddy, she and I met through our mutual 
musical activities. 

“She gave me my first copy of your 
paper, and I became tremendously inter- 
ested. Long before I thought of profes- 
sional work for myself I used to devour 
the news of musical events and musical 
people it contains. Why, when I first 
came to New York I could pick out the 
musical celebrities from having seen their 
photographs in MUSICAL AMERICA. The 
fall number of 1911 was a revelation to 
me. I didn’t know there were so many 
musical events in the world. [ used to 
compile wonderful programs for my own 
interest, and used them finally as I had 
never thought of doing. 

“Then came my studying with an 
Italian teacher—a wonderful man—who 
insisted on coaching me for grand opera. 
In 1915 I made my début with the Lom- 
bardi Opera Company, which used to 
tour the Pacific Coast. Two days after 
my début the impresario, Lombardi, 
died, and shortly after the company dis- 
banded. But my years of work weren’t 
wasted. My few appearances in ‘Aida,’ 
‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Romeo’ (with Jeanne 
Jomelli) brought me all kinds of engage- 
ments. Finally I gave up business alto- 
gether for the life of the singer.” 

Mr. Whipp radiates enthusiasm when 
he speaks of “finding one’s niche.” A 
man must love* his work and_ so 
be happy in it to _ succeed, _ he 
maintains, whether it be small or great. 
“Too many people,” he remarked, smil- 
ing, “are attracted purely by the glamor 
of concert and opera work. Fond par- 
ents and none-too-disinterested teachers 
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Hartridge Whipp at the Age 
of Two and as He Is To- 
day 


encourage them. They think 
it is one long, lovely dream of 
getting one’s name in the pa- 
per. Then comes a rude awak- 
ening. They learn something 
of the terrific, the voice-wast- 
ing drudgery of the opera 
singer’s life, the easier of the 
two perhaps for the covering 
up of defects that are tempo- 
rary, the harder in its ulti- 




















mate test of the voice’s endur- 
ance. 

After deciding definitely on concert- 
singing, Mr. Whipp, in true enterprising 
Western fashion, arranged by wire with 
Conraad van Boos for coaching in lieder 
singing, at which he worked until the 
teacher judged he might appear in New 
York. In 1917 he came to New York to 
find success waiting for him. His début 
was one marked by admiration for the 
courage of the Young Lochinvar who had 
stormed the fastnesses of the critical 
East. 

Next winter he looks forward to giv- 
ing two recitals, and on these programs 
he will work this summer, after finishing 
this season’s engagements, which a New 
England trip, beginning at Boston, and 
including “the other” Portland (of 
Maine), Bath and Bangor. 
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Have you ever been refused a position because you lacked 
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“Of course, I find the standard of music 
exceptionally high in New York; that’s 
one reason why I like the city so much,” 
he said. “But it’s a great mistake to 
think one can’t find in some cities in the 
West a high degree of musical culture. 
Some of the smaller towns would sur- 
prise you in that way. I know one of 
about 16,000 inhabitants with a Choral 
Club equal to any I ever heard except 
the Schumann Club of New York.” 

Mr. Whipp is not of the Americans 
that think we have nothing to learn 
from Europeans. He does not need to 
explain his Americanism; it’s far too 
obvious, and perhaps just for that reason 
he can express himself freely. The Amer- 
ican, he feels, is akove all things versa- 
tile, adaptable, keen. Sometimes that 


very keenness makes your American 
underestimate the necessity for a thor- 
ough study-foundation in building a 
career. He is in too great a hurry for 
results to want the grinding, wearing 
drill that means fine technique. 

“There have been more musical débuts 
this winter than usual,” he observed, 
“especially among women artists. New 
York is kind, hospitable, encouraging. 
Never let anybody tell you that it isn’t. 
These girls come along, enthusiastically 
unprepared, and after their début are 
ignored. And they wonder why. 

“Provided the training is thorough 
enough, of course it needn’t be European. 
Althouse and Werrenrath, not to men- 
tion any others, are proof that a thor- 
ough training can be American. But as 
excellent a training as theirs is neces- 
sary. It must be, if needed, like the 
famous basso—what was his name?— 
who studied seven years on one sheet of 
music. Look! A doctor studies six years, 
Starves two, practises nine, and then 
begins to make his expenses. A lawyer 
does the same thing. Why should a 
musician think he can do otherwise? 
Some singers actually don’t even study 
harmony. They think they can work at 
voice production and interpretation, and 
let it go at that. Why, I knew a boy 
out West, with a splendid voice and a 
good training. He wanted a position in 
a church, and I had a fine chance for 
him. I sent him the music for his trial 
singing, and he couldn’t read the score! 
Do you wonder that I lost faith in his 
future? 


Speaks of the Alliance 


“Of course, the war is going to give 
a tremendous impetus to American com- 
position. It’s going to change our pro- 
grams altogether, for it means, for a 
while at any rate, the elimination of 
the German lieder which have domi- 
nated them up to this. The French 
have always had their place, of course, 
but it will be a much bigger one. Folk- 
songs of all nations will take a very 
prominent place. The spread of democ- 
racy, if nothing else, will bring that 
about. So will the interest that the coun- 
tries allied in war will have learned to 
take in one another. It will have been a 
time, other nations have had it and we 
shall have it, of bearing things silently, 
of sacrifice, of fearful repression, and 
that repression will have its outlet in 
music—and in American music at that. 
And Mr. Freund’s big idea, the Musical 
Alliance of the United States, is going 
to give the American composer his long- 
lost chance.” 

Asked his favorite opera, Mr. Whipp 
gave “Aida,” in which he made his 
de»ut. Among his songs he could not 
choose—they all meant so much to him. 
One of his greatest favorites used to be 
the “Cicilie” of Strauss, but since the 
war he has not sung German songs in 
that language and his artistic principles 
will not admit of his singing any song 
in another language than the one in 
which it is written. “So,” as he says, 
“there you are.” 

That dramatic fire latent in the Celt 
is strongly evident in Mr. Whipp’s per- 
sonality. He gave it free scope in those 
first days of opera singing, but does not 
find it hampered by concert work. All 
life is drama, and all song must have 
life. How, he demands, could any man 
sing “Danny Deever,” for instance, who 
did not feel that? 

“Opera,” he thinks, “is a climax here, 
a climax there, to which an act, or all 
the acts lead. But a program of ten 
songs is a program of ten climaxes. 
Every song must have one.” 
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A SCRIABINE MOVEMENT 


Endorsed by Messrs. Modest Altachuler, Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals, Oasip Gabrilowitach, Leopold 
Godowsky, Fritz Kreisler, Kurt Schindler, Jacques Thibaud, Arthur Farwell, Leopold Stokowskt, Aleg- 
andre Borowski, Alexandre Glazounow, Mme. Alerandre Scriabine and Carlos Salzédo. To be introduced by 


ALFRED LALIBERTE 


former pupil of SCRIABINE. Pianists coached in the works of Scriabine. Appointments by mail only. 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall 
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IS IT NECESSARY? 


Our government wants to spend nineteen billion 
dollars this year, a sum so vast that it cannot be com- 
prehended. From 1791 to January 1, 1917, a period of 
126 years, the Government spent only 26 billion, 300 
million for all purposes—for wars and in times of peace, 
for pensions, for the Panama Canal, and for every 
other expense of the Government. This is only about 
five billion dollars more than has been appropriated 
by Congress to be spent in one year to provide for the 
tremendous demands of the war. This sum cannot be 
borrowed except from the people. It cannot be raised 
except by taxation or loans. It cannot be realized by 
either method except from the current income of the 
people. We must save, save, save and lend those sav- 
ings to the Government. 
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THE OPERA SEASON 


Puccini, not Verdi, led all the other composers on the 
list in number of representations accorded his operas 
at the Metropolitan Opera House this year. That fact 
alone furnishes implicit comment on the artistic status 
of the season which ended last Saturday night. Those 
having the wit to understand will understand. 

The season turned out substantially as it was ex- 
pected to turn out. Mr. Gatti, in engineering it, faced 
a harder task than at any other period of his incum- 
bency. In the face of obstacles sickening to the average 
managerial heart he accomplished much that was credit- 
able. Six novelties were brought forward and five works 
underwent revival. It is something distinctly new for 
the Metropolitan to produce all the novelties scheduled, 
but such promises were kept this year. Some new 
singers joined the company and the Americans in the 
ranks came in for rather more attention than ordinarily. 
Attendance was, on the whole, excellent, despite war 
taxes and disturbed conditions which told so severely 
on theatrical patronage. 

Nothing would be easier than to elaborate on the 
artistic flaws of the season. But little is to be gained 
from this sort of thing. In so many quarters the satis- 
faction of the generality is accepted in justification or 
condonement of enormities, that faulting would scarcely 
be received in a kindly spirit, however unexceptionable 
its motives. To some the size and behavior of the aver- 
age audience this year sufficed as proof that no regret 
was felt over the loss of the Wagner operas. Yet it is 
well to observe, in this connection, that Wagnerians 





found themselves, all involuntarily, placed in ‘a false 
position. To express a wish for “Tristan” or “Parsifal” 
in English, by Americans, was construed by certain 
hot-headed folks as a challenge to patriotism, as tanta- 
mount to pro-German inclinations, despite the example 
set by London in the matter. Hence nothing compar- 
able to the protests that would have arisen in normal 
times was heard. Yet, in all truth, an opera season 
without Wagner is a good deal like a meatless banquet. 

The three operas which made up for the Wagnerian 
deficiency, in so far as such a deficiency can be atoned 
for, were Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Le Coq d’Or”’ and Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re.” Liszt’s metamorphosed oratorio contains pages 
that could hold their heads high even in the presence 
of Wagner. It was produced in a style of scenic magni- 
ficence and in deference to the modern spirit of decora- 
tion, and it was sung by a virtually all-American cast. 
It was vigorously assailed, of course, by those sworn out 
of princ:ple to defame everything Liszt ever wrote, but 
its sincerity and its loveliness lent it an appeal greater 
than even its well-wishers hoped for it. “L’Amore,” 
after three years of neglect, was restored, with Caruso 
in the tenor role. The singer was miscast, but any 
inconvenience is pardonable that will help to keep be- 
fore us a work that falls little short of greatness, one 
that grows in beauty with passing years and that lifts 
Italian composition to a plane it has not occupied since 
Verdi. As for “Le Coq d’Or,” no more original or en- 
chantingly unusual masterpiece has come to the atten- 
tion of Americans since “Boris.” A creation which has 
elements addressing themselves to all tastes, it can be 
counted on to live long and prosperously in the Metro- 
politan répertoire. 

Of the season’s remaining novelties the palm must be 
awarded two American works—Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis” and Henry T. Gilbert’s “Dance in 
Place Congo.” Mr. Cadman’s work, despite a faulty 
libretto, had the genuine operatic instinct and much 
musical charm. Mr. Gilbert’s work, though marred by 
poor choreographic representation, proved to be a musi- 
cal conception of breadth and real power. In point o° 
invention both of these stood infinitely higher than such 
paltry drivel as Henri Rabaud’s “Marouf,”’ Mascagni’s 
“Lodoletta,” in the last of which Caruso sang divinely 
to no purpose. 

In artistic significance far less noteworthy than 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” but attended with a greater 
glamor of publicity, were the revivals of Gounod’s 
“Faust,” Meyerbeer’s “Prophet,” Donizetti’s “Fille du 
Régiment” and Bellini’s “Puritani.” Meyerbeer was 
born in the center of Prussianism and the “Prophet” is 
mostly dreary stuff, but as the opera has a French 
libretto and Caruso sings the title part well it escaped 
the blight of Teutonic affiliation as the music of the 
revolutionist and virulent anti-Prussian Wagner did not. 
Donizetti’s military operetta. is always a joy and now 
more than ever timely. Bellini’s work, let it be hoped, 
will be interred with the unhappier recollections of the 
year. “Faust” was eagerly received, but confined 
chiefly to the first half of the season. 

The standard Italian and French répertoire of recent 
years had, of course, to be hard worked. It is to be re- 
gretted, that a few “Bohémes” and “Toscas” cannot 
give way to some “Otellos” and “Falstaffs,” or that 
such baggage as “Marouf” could not be sidetracked in 
favor of “Pelléas” or “Louise.” 
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Of course you have bought some Liberty 
Bonds. The question now is, how many 
more are you going to buy? 

=] 


The fight for liberty is costly. Would you 
rather help pay for it by investing in gov- 
ernmental bonds, paying four and a quarter 
per cent interest, or have your taxation in- 
creased materially next year? 

= 


If you are an American musician no argu- 


ment is necessary as to why you should buy 


Liberty Bonds. 
ms 


If you are a foreign musician you ought 
to buy them to justify your presence here. 


It’s a fine way to acknowledge the courtesies 


that have been extended to you. 
Ba 


The male musician whose fingers are too 
delicate or whose throat is too sensitive to 
enable him to shoulder a musket can’t claim 


exemption from writing checks for Liberty 
Bonds. That’s next best to fighting. 
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Aviator Donald McBeath, the Violinist, and Rudolph 
Ganz, Swiss Pianist, at the Aviation Camp, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


When Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss piano virtuoso, visited 
Fort Worth, Tex., recently, he encountered a familiar 
figure in the natty officers’ uniform of the Royal Flying 
Corps. He immediately recognized Donald McBeath, 
violinist, who formerly was assisting artist on the John 
McCormack tours. The accompanying picture was made 
while Aviator McBeath was p_loting the pianist through 
the camp. 


Hageman—It was Richard Hageman, the New York 
conductor and accompanist, who appeared with Geral- 
dine Farrar on the New York Public Library steps at 
noon on April 15, playing the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
for the Liberty Loan campaign. 


Williams—Henceforth Evan Williams will be known 
as Ewan Williams. The tenor made the announcement 
of his change of name to some friends in New York 
last week. Furthermore, he will no longer lay claim to 
being a Welsh tenor, as he was born in America and 
has always lived here. 


Hindermyer—Harvey Hindermyer, the New York 
tenor, sang on Monday, April 8, on the steps of the 
Sub-Treasury Building, New York, for the Liberty Loan, 
on the same occasion when Douglas Fairbanks and 
Charlie Chaplin appeared, urging an audience of 30,000 
people to buy bonds. Mr. Hindermyer sang two verses 
of “America” and “We'll Never Let the Old Flag Fall.” 


Bond—Carrie Jacobs Bond, the composer, was made 
ill by inhaling sand when she was caught in a terrific 
sandstorm while motoring from Ontario to Riverside, 
Cal., last week. Newspaper reports of the incident 
stated that she was in a precarious condition as a result 
of the experience, but later reports received in Chicago 
state that Mrs. Bond has practically recovered. She is 
now at her home near Los Angeles. ) 


Garrison—Mabel Garrison sang for the Liberty Loan 
Drive on Wednesday, April 17, in the Fifth Regiment 
Armory of her own home city, Baltimore, Md. Miss 
Garrison has been exceedingly active in behalf of patri- 
otic causes whenever her many engagements permit. In 
order to fulfill this request in Baltimore she had to take 
a 5.15 train Tuesday morning from Bay City, Mich., 
where she gave a recital Monday night. 


Hadley—Henry Hadley, the American composer, is 
finishing the first symphony ever written for motion 
pictures. The picture is in five reels, and the photo- 
graphic effects have special significance as they tell, 
in pictures, the part of the story which only a lover of 
music would be able to follow in the orchestration. In 
other words, the pictures illustrate the music instead 
of the musie illustrating the pictures, as usual. 


Schumann-Heink—From now until the war ends 
Mme. Schumann-Heink will sing only under the direc- 
tion of the United States Government for the Army, 
Navy, Red Cross or for such war charities as the Gov- 
ernment will officially designate to her. The diva re- 
ceived her formal commission a few days ago, and soon 
after left for Washington to fulfill the first of her new 
engagements. The contralto, who has been decorated 
three times for “valuable service,” is the first woman 
“Honorary Colonel” of the United States Infantry. 


Thibaud—When Jacques Thibaud, the French violin- 
ist, was compelled last month to leave Minneapolis hur- 
riedly after his concert for Chicago, he left all his 
money and his cheque book in the Minneapolis hotel. 
He advised the hotel management en route of his loss. 
But before his telegram arrived, a hotel employee had 
discovered the valuable find and promptly asked his em- 
ployers for a day off. He forthwith boarded the next 
train for Chicago. And to no one but to Mr. Thibaud 
in person would the enterprising finder deliver the lost 
sg thereby ensuring the receipt of the awaiting 
reward. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


| aatpee abused claquer! Here we have 
all been regarding him as a musty 
survival of the dark age of music, a 
naive combination of innocent  black- 
mailer and Mascagni student, and a 


general, all-around noisy nuisance. 

But we are all wrong! The chef has 
submitted to an interview, in which he 
explains that the claque is a necessary 
institution. Certainly! And composed 
of serious-minded gentlemen, whose high 
artistic ideals and musical perceptions 
have induced them to defy calumny in 
the sacred cause of the big guitar and 
high C’s! 

* * * 

A cantor has refused an offer of lead- 
ing tenor rdles with Campanini at $1,000 
a performance, principally because he 
did not want to have his classic beard 
removed. 

He probably knows that at the present 
cost of barbering the bill would consume 
all of the profits. 


* * * 
Scalping Party Called Off 


Miss Tsianina, the Indian singer, vis- 
ited the Mayor’s Committee on National 
Defense in New York last week to say 
that the report of an Indian uprising is 
all “talk.” 

So, after all, our Indian brethren have 
decided not to avenge the chorus and 
the scenery of the second act of 


“Shanewis.” 
o * a 


A Novelist Sp aks 


Owen Wister says that music, “often 
spoken of as a luxury, is not a luxury, 
even in peace times,” and that music “is 
as necessary to the heart of the soldier 
as bread is to the body.” 

Just for this we forgive Wister for 
some of the stories he has committed, 
for it turns out that he’s a pretty fine 
fellow, after all. 

* * + 

“Miss Farrar buys $1,000 Bond for 
Her Dog, Sniffles.” “Farrar Sings for 
Man Who Buys $1,000 Bond.” “Farrar 
Admired by Throngs.” 

That’s what we call art, to convert a 
Liberty Loan campaign into a Geraldine 
Farrar Carnival. 

And about that dog, he needs a Lib- 
erty Bond for safety’s sake—he’s a 


Pomeranian. 
- * os 


To New York Restaurants - 


Restaurant music, said Debussy some 
years ago, was invented by Germans, 
who wanted to drown the noise made 
made by sons of the fatherland in 
consuming their soup. But that was 
some time ago. To-day the object of 
almost any ambitious restaurant orches- 


tra, particularly in the New York table 
d’orrors places, is to smother conversa- 
tion and to distract the thoughts of 
guests so that they won’t assassinate the 
lurking hat-check bandits and the oily- 
skinned waiter who serves the standard- 
ized samples called food. 


* * * 


The Germans are said to be wearing 
paper suits. 
Why can’t we use our war songs in 
this way? 
+ * * 


H gwallow’s At on Dec'ine 
[Discovered by the New York Telegraph’s 
“Man About Town” in the Daily Kentucky 

New Era, of Hopkinsville, Ky.] 


HOGWALLOW NEWS. 


Frisby Hancock has resigned as a 
member of the Excelsior Fiddling Band 
and now uses his bass fiddle to call his 


cows and hogs. 
* 


A Sinister Signature 
[From the Los Angeles Examiner] 


C. Sharp Minor, the organist who has 
attracted much attention in San Fran- 
cisco for the past two years, has been 
especially engaged to preside at this 


organ. 
* * * 


Sorry We Can't Tell You More 


[Query from Correspondent] 


What has become of Theodore Lesche- 
tizky, the pianist? a Bs 
The Lord only knows. 
—_0 0 


TWO AMERICAN SCORES 
PLAYED BY JACOBS FORCES 


Orchestral Society’s Second Program 
Includes Works by MacDowell and 
Skilton, Spiritedly Given 


The New York Orchestral Society, of 
which Max Jacobs is conductor, gave its 
second concert of the season in Avolian 
Hall last Sunday afternoon. The pro- 
gram contained Tschaikowsky’s Fourth 
Symphony, MacDowell’s “Launcelot and 
Elaine,” Charles Sanford Skilton’s “Two 
Indian Dances” and Enesco’s ‘“Rou- 
manian Rhapsody.” A soprano, Norma 
de Mendoza, further contributed “Voi 
che sapete” and an aria from “Caval- 
leria” to the bill. Mr. Jacobs’ skill as a 
conductor calls for no renewed comment 
at this late date. He communicated his 
enthusiastic energy to his players as 
usual on Sunday, with the result of some 
exceedingly spirited playing. Enthusiasm 
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LBERT SPALDING, violinist, born, 
- Chicago, Ill., Aug. 15, 1888. Early 
education in Florence, Italy. First mu- 
sic study in Florence, Alpiano Chiti, 


1895-1902. Later 
returned to New 
York, where he 
studied under 
Juan Buitagro, 
1899-1903. In 
Paris from 1902 
to 1904 with Le- 
fort. 

First public 
appearance in 
Florence at the 
age of ten at a 
charity concert 
given under the 
auspices of the 
Duke of Con- 
naught. Passed 
examination for 
professorship at 
the Conservatory of Bologna in 1903. 





Albert Spalding 





Professional début at the age of six- 
teen at the Nouveau Theater, Paris, 
1905, with orchestra of National Con- 
servatory, A. Lefort, conductor. Ap- 
peared in concert with Adelina Patti at 
the Chatelet, October, 1905. Appeared 
in Europe with London Symphony Or- 
chestra under Richter, Colonne Orches- 
tra, Paris, Lamoureux Orchestra under 
Chevilliard, Berlin Philharmonic under 
Kunwald, Florence Philharmonic under 
Saint-Saéns and numerous other, impor- 
tant organizations. Also toured Europe 
in recital. 

First American appearance with New 
York Symphony Orchestra under Wal- 
ter Damrosch, November, 1908. Eight 
successive years of concert tours in the 
United States. Enlisted as private in 
the National Army, June, 1917, and after 
three months’ service in France was 
commissioned as lieutenant by General 
Pershing. Is at present in aviation serv- 
ice in France. Published compositions 
include twenty-four numbers for violin 
and piano and three songs. 
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STEINWAY 


Ho™ the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 

the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
. played is today a cherished possession—its 

durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-1099 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, 
Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and rep- 
resented by the foremost dealers throughout the world. 


It stirs thoughts of . 


In many a 


describing the various 























is a precious quality and nothing worth 
while can be accomplished without it. 
But, allowed to run unbridled in the case 
of an orchestra, it can become too much 
of a good thing. Mr. Jacobs’ players 
had the time of their young lives in the 
sonorities of Tschaikowsky, MacDowell 
and Enesco—so much so that much of 
their work was crude and raucous. 
Thanks are due Mr. Jacobs for per- 
forming the MacDowell tone-poem. It 
is an early work, belonging to the com- 
poser’s Wiesbaden period and, of course, 
lacking the individuality and rich con- 
tent of the “Indian Suite,” though su- 
perior to some of his immature works. 
The programmatic subject was congenial 
to his temperament and he treated it 
sensitively and poetically, on the whole, 
though in after years he privately re- 
vised the instrumentation, which" he 
found “too full of horns.” The two In- 
dian dances of Professor Skilton, which 
were heard here for the first time, con- 
sist of a “Deer Dance” and a Cheyenne 
“War Dance.” They are of modest pre- 
tensions, but sufficiently well written and 
not without atmospheric qualities. 
Mme. de Mendoza sang the “Figaro” 
and “Cavalleria” numbers astonishingly. 





Frances McCollin Wins H. W. Gray 
Prize for Best Anthem for A. G. O. 


The Clemson Gold Medal and the $50 
prize offered by the H. W. Gray Com- 





the American Guild of Organists was 
awarded to Frances McCollin of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., by unanimous verdict in 
favor of her anthem, “The Lord Is 
King.” Miss McCollin was born in 
Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 1892. She studied 
piano, organ and composition with D. D. 
Wood, W. W. Gilchrist and H. A. Mat- 
thews. In 1906 Miss McCollin won first 
prize for an anthem, “O Sing Unto the 
Lord” (Manuscript Music Society of 
Philadelphia), and in January of the 
present year the Matinée Musical Club 
prize of $100 for “The Singing Leaves,” 
a three-part cantata for women’s voices. 





Iowan Community Chorus Gives Concert 
for Red Cross 


Forest City, 1A., April 13.—To a large 
audience the Winnebago County Com- 
munity Chorus gave an Easter concert 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. Under 
the direction of Henrietta Emmona 
Isaacs the chorus gave a highly suc- 
cessful reading of the program. The 
Kaster cantata by Harry Rowe Shelley, 
“Death and Life,” was the most im- 
portant number on the program.  Be- 
sides these, sacred selections by Glaser, 
Schilling, Randegger, Dennee, Harker, 
and others, were heard. The chorus was 
also heard recently in another concert 
of more popular selections, such as 
Clough-Leighter’s “My Lady Chloe,” 
Molloy’s “Kerry Dance,” Fanning’s “Mil- 


pany for the best anthem submitted to ler’s Wooing,” and others. 
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+ S a nation we have drafted men to fight for us. That + 
¢ means we have chosen them to suffer hardship and z 
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: suffer whatever hardships are necessary to give them all z 
+ the equipment they need for success. * 
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PITTSBURGH GLORIES IN CHORAL MUSIC 





Four Societies End Season with 
Aid of Outside Soloists—No 
Orchestral Deficit 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 20.—Pitts- 
burgh has given the lie to the rumor 
emanating from the East that “choral 
Apparently it has no 
desire to die here, as this has been 
“choral week” in the Iron City. (One 
of our papers spoke of it as “chloral,” 
due possibly to the soporific effect of 
some of the works sung.) As if by com- 
mon consent, four singing societies de- 
cided to close their seasons. 


music is dead.” 


On Tuesday night the Mendelssohn 
Choir, under the direction of Ernest 
Lunt, sang “The First Walpurgis 
Night,” by Mendelssohn, and “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast,’ by Coleride- 
Taylor. The soloists were Sudworth 
Frazier and John B. Siefert, tenors; 
Mrs. Gertrude Schuman Thomas, con- 


tralto, and F. A. Douglas, baritone. 
Edith Friedman, pianist, was the added 
solo feature. ; 

The Mendelssohn Choir is one of the 
best drilled organizations in the country. 
The personnel is made up chiefly of 
soloists, which is sufficient guarantee of 
the quality of voice and work to warrant 
the respect of the music-loving com- 
munity. There was spirit, good phras- 
ing and clean-cut diction. 

In “First Walpurgis Night,” Gertrude 
Schuman Thomas, Sudworth Frazier and 
Robert Douglas did some noteworthy 
solo singing. In “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” the choir gave an impeccable per- 
formance. 

In “Hiawatha” Sudworth Frazier, who 
substituted for E. Earl Yearsly, tenor, 
did some of the best solo work that has 
been heard there in many moons. In 
the “Onaway, Awake Beloved” solo he 
was heard to fine advantage. This 
young tenor has a voice of remarkable 
beauty. He has range and timbre and 
unless all the portents in the astrological 
charts fail he will go a long way. Miss 
Friedman contributed several numbers. 
She has a warm singing tone, and is 
equipped with technical facility plus 
thought and feeling. Walter Fawcett at 
the organ played with thoughtful regis- 
tration. ; 

On Thursday night the Mozart Club, 
which is one of the oldest organizations 
in the United States, gave its concert, 
presenting Gaul’s “Joan of Arc.” The 
solo portions were taken by Lillian Hey- 
ward, soprano; Walter I. Pontius, tenor, 
sang Phillip. I. Kay Myers, baritone, 
sang the dual role of Baudricourt and 
Novelonpont. An orchestra composed of 
local musicians assisted. The chorus 
was in fine fettle. In balance and tone, 
the Mozart Club achieved its highest 
point for the season. The work of the 


women’s voices was especially to be com- 
mended. Mr. Pontius, with his enviable 
diction and lyric quality, sang his rdéle 
with conspicuous success. Miss Hey- 
ward, in the part of Joan, is the posses- 
sor of a liquid, limpid voice, which she 
used intelligently and with feeling. 
Isaac Kay Myers sang his numbers in 
a rousing fashion. 

The Pittsburgh Male Chorus, James 
Stephen Martin, director, closed its 
season on Friday night. Margaret Ab- 
bott, contralto, was the visiting soloist. 
Of all the choral organizations that have 
sung, the Male Chorus is the only one 
that filled its house. In spite of a Lib- 
erty Loan patriotic meeting, one block 
away, the Male Chorus had its audi- 
torium full. 

The program included “March of the 
Pioneers,” by F. S. Converse; “The 
Reapers” and “The Song of the City,” 
by T. Carl Whitmer, who inscribed the 
numbers to the Male Chorus and Mr. 
Martin. Mr. Whitmer’s numbers are 
masculine in their modernity, big in con- 
ception and we.l developed in treatment. 

The second group was Elgar’s “Seek 
Him That Maketh the Seven Stars,” with 
Edward Vaughn in the tenor lead, and 
Grieg’s “Landsighting,” with James F. 
Croft, baritone, in the aria. The chorus, 
Mr. Vaughn and Mr. Croft acquitted 
themselves admirably. Burt Mustin, 
Fred Rodgers and Harold McCall sang 
excellently in several numbers. 

Miss Abbott sang numbers by Doni- 
zetti, Chabrier, Fauré, Paladihle, Homer, 
Branscombe, Carpenter and _ Forsyth. 
She is a singer of great potentialities. 
She has interpretative qualities far be- 
yond the average and a voice of warm 
color. Elizabeth Wadell was her ac- 
companist. She gave the singer ef- 
ficient support. W. Jackson Edwards 
accompanied the club artistically, as al- 
ways. Harvey B. Gaul was at the organ. 

On Thursday afternoon, at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, Olive Nevin gave a 
recital. She gave two old Italian Cantos, 
old English songs, two groups of Amer- 
ican songs, a Russian folk song, sung in 
Russian, and the Grieg, “Modersog”’ in 


Norwegian. The outstanding feature of 


her program was Ethelbert Nevin’s 
“Nocturne.” Carl Bernthaler was the 
accompanist. 


On Friday night the Gounod Choral 
Society gave Cowen’s “Rose Maiden.” 
The soloists were Leah Sefton, Caroline 
Robbins and Adele Pitzer, sopranos; Ella 
Hersman Dosch, contralto; Dr. Walter 
Wright and Lemuel Wingard, tenors, 
and Pere Darrington, baritone. Mrs. 
Esther Wright was the club accompanist. 

The Pittsburgh Orchestra Association 
has just issued a statement that has 
brought smiles of joy to the faces of its 
guarantors. It is to the effect that there 
will be no assessment this year. Al- 
though the assessment last year was not 
large enough to worry about, this is the 
first time in the history of orchestral 
music in Pittsburgh that some one did 
not have to pay a deficit. The associa- 


It means that the Phila. 
here for a 
H. B. GAUL. 


manuals” say. 
delphia Orchestra comes 
season of ten concerts. 





Portland (Ore.) Orpheus Chorus Gives 
Excellent Concert 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 14.—A splendid 
concert was given by the Orpheus Male 
Chorus, William Mansell Wilder, direc- 
tor, at the Auditorium on April 8. The 
chorus, composed of sixty-five voices, is 
larger this year than ever before, not- 
withstanding the drains resulting from 
war conditions. This concert was given 
under the auspices of the Fathers of 
U. S. Soldiers and Sailors. Portland 
District Oregon Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met this month at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Coleman. The ex 
cellent program included a talk on 
“Rhythm of Bird Songs,” by Mrs. Charles 


tion does not mean that Pittsburgh Sears, assisted by William R. Boone at 
“owns” an orchestra. Far from it, the organ, and several other interesting 
“jamais sur la vie,” as our “trench offerings. A. B. 
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SOPRANO 


Dear Miss Shepherd: 


tion of the audience that you produced 
great passages in the work. 
joy and satisfaction at your triumph. 
about your wonderful work. 


can be anything but successful. 


Brantford, Canada, February 21, 1918. 


hab pbb hpi pip in 


BETSY LANE SHEPHERD 


The letter here given was sent Miss 


Shepherd by the conductor of the 
Schubert Choir of Brantford: 


I tried to get you on the phone early this morning, but you had left- 
a great impression here. 
but you possess the greatest gift God ever gave to anyone, the power of soulful expression. 
times in the Trilogy the tears came to my eyes as you so beautifully and soulfully interpreted those 
I have conducted for a number of stars, but have never 
and genuinely impressed. Last night I really could not have put into words my feelings of intense 
To-day it seems like a dream, and the talk in the city is all 


Mrs. Higgin joins me in the heartiest of wishes for your future, and no one who possesses such a 
lovely quality of voice, coupled with such soulful and appealing expression and winsome personality 
With warmest regards, believe me, 

Yours most sincerely, 


Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 1 West 34th Street, New York City 





You know, by the demonstra- 
You not only know how to sing, 
Many 


been so deeply 


(Signed) CLIFFORD HIGGIN 
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Both songs are published in three keys. 


HUNTZINGER 


The Fields o’ Ballyclare 


By FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY 


Give a Man a Horse He @an Ride 


By GEOFFREY O’HARA 


ARE ON ALL THIS SEASON’S PROGRAMS OF 


DAN BEDDOE 


TENOR 


Price 69 cents each 


@® DILWORTH 
New Address: 159 W. 57th St., New York 
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MARIAN VERYL 


Distinguished Lyric Soprano 
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LONDON HONORS THE 
NAME OF THE LATE 





DAVID BISPHAM, JR. 

















The Late Lieut. David Bispham, Jr.; a 
Picture Just Received from England 


The name of the late Lieut. David 
Bispham, Jr., of the Royal Flying Corps, 
has been placed among those of actors’ 
sons who have fallen upon a tablet over 
the stage door of the celebrated old 
Victoria Theater in London. The son 
of the distinguished American baritone 
was killed last Nevember by the fall 
of his machine while executing his sec- 
ond solo flight at Hendon Aviation Field, 
near London. 

Lieutenant Bispham was born in Lon- 
don, May 12, 1898, while his father was 
singing at the Royal Opera. He was 
later educated in America and was about 
to enter Princeton University, but sud- 
denly joined the British army just be- 
fore the United States entered the war. 
The list in which his name appears over 
the Old Victoria stage door so far in- 
cludes the sons of William Farren, Eu- 
gene Oudin, Sterndale Bennett, Henry 
Arthur Jones, F. C. Benson and Harry 
Lauder, and the nephews of Beerbohm 
Tree and Mary Anderson. 





Martinus Sieveking to Instruct Summer 
Class at Ventnor, N. J. 


Martinus Sieveking, the well-known 
pianist and teacher, will have his Sum- 
mer Class this season, beginning the first 
of June, at Ventnor, N. J., a suburb of 
Atlantic City. He will be assisted by 
Inez Elliot. Up to June 1 he will be 
teaching at his New York studio. 





Percy Stephens’s Chorus Gives Concert 
in Plainfield for Red Cross 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., April 20.—The Schu- 
mann Club of New York on April 11 gave 
a concert at the Plairfield High School 
for the benefit of the Red Cross. Despite 
the uninviting weather an ‘enthusiastic 
audience was present. The program was 


given under the direction of Clifford A. 
Braider with Percy Rector Stephens con- 
ductor, and Rodney Saylor, accompanist. 
It included a group of Indian songs sung 
by the Princess Tsianina. A number of 
Negro spirituals arranged by H. T. Bur- 
leigh, who was in the audience, were 
sung and greatly appreciated. Charles 
W. Cadman also gave several piano selec- 
tions. The concert was given through 
the efforts of Charles W. McCutcheon. 





LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
GIVES STIRRING CONCERT 


San Francisco Chamber Music Society 
Again Charms—Cecil Fanning 
Scores Heavily 


Los ANGELES, CAL, April 15.—This 
week’s concert by the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Adolf Tandler, offered a Tschaikowsky 
program, with a Civil War prelude. As 
a substitute for the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” Mrs. Dreyfus sang Mrs. Howe’s 
words to the tune of “John Brown,” ete. 
The orchestral accompaniment was ar- 
ranged by Director Tandler from a set- 
ting by Blanche Seaver. 

After this prelude Tschaikowsky was 
allowed full sway, the numbers being 
the Fifth Symphony, the Rococo Varia- 
tions for ’cello and orchestra, played by 
Axel Simonsen, and the “Nutcracker” 
Suite. 

In spite of inroads on the orchestra by 
the enlarged picture-theater orchestras, 
the works were played with fine spirit 
and such lapses as occurred must be laid 
to the wealthy should-be patrons of the 
guarantee fund—to pay the men enough 
to keep them out of theaters. 

Mr. Tandler brought excellent results, 
all things considered, to his audience and 
Mr. Simonsen played the very difficult 
variations with his customary facile 
technique and received enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

The Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco gave its second concert at 
Trinity, Saturday afternoon, under the 
management of F. W. Blanchard. It 
played a Schumann quintet, a Brandt- 
Buyn quintet for strings and flute and a 
Debussy string quartet. Again the so- 
ciety impressed its hearers with the 
unity of its ensemble and virility of its 
performance. No musical offering in 
years has drawn so many of the musical 
community. 

Cecil Fanning, with Harry Turpin at 
the piano, sang to a good sized audience 
at Trinity, Thursday night, on the Phil- 
harmonic course. Mr. Fanning has made 
several visits to Los Angeles and his 
rich baritone voice and clear enuncia- 
tion is making him a favorite with local 
concert-goers. Mr. Fanning is soon re- 
turning East to take up army camp 
musical work and Mr. and Mrs. Turpin 
will remain in California for the 
summer. 

At the meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
Association of this city at Symphony 
Hall to-night, the program included sev- 
eral numbers by Gregor Cherniavsky, 
the elder brother of the Cherniavsxy 
Trio, who is now teaching in Los An- 
geles. Also a talk by Stanley Wil- 
liams on the construction of the pipe 
organ. Abbie Norton Jamison is now 
the president of the association; she also 
is vice-president of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs. 

A MacDowell Circle was organized 
when Mrs. MacDowell was here recently 
and at its first program last week the 
soloists were Mrs. Hesse-Sprotte, Mrs. 
Gertrude Ross, May Brooke, pianist; Dr. 
Paul Wismer, ’cellist; Frederick Glover, 
violinist, and W. F. Skeele, organist. 
Mrs. Graham F. Putnam, a pupil of Ed- 
ward MacDowell, was the organizer and 
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To Save Yourself, You Must 


Save Your Country 


Lees factory, your store, your home, 

represent vears of labor, thought, saving 
It they are threatened, you 
spring to their defense withall your strength, 
all vour ingenuity and resourcefulness. They 
are the fruits of a lifetime of effort, and must 
be protected and preserved at all cost. 
Your country represents the toil, the sacri- 
hice, the struggle, of past generations of 
won it by their valor; 
they freely gave their lives, when called upon, 
to preserve its integrity and its freedom: 
they have handed it down to you as a price 
less heritage and a sacred trust. 


CAN YOU DO LESS FOR YOUR COUNTRY 
THAN YOU WOULD DO FOR YOUR HOME? 


To save yourself, you must save your country 
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120 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK 
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world’s greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 





Victor reproduction. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
hint on vocal study 


“Il consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice. 
and the best vocal 
the art of the singer so accurately that no point of beauty 
and no fault escapes detection. 
are for gifted students, and how welcome they must be to 
artists in enabling them to enhance the good and to avoid the 


Victor Red Seal Records 


give you the actual voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, Culp, de 
Gogorza, De Luca, Destinn, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, 
Gluck, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, 
Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusively 


Sembrich, Tetrazzini, 


Any Victor retailer in any city in the world will gladly play these 
famous records for you and demonstrate to you the wonderful Victrola. 
Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photographs of the 


Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Wholesalers 
Important Notice—Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifi 
cally coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufac 
ture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect 


instructors of the day. They reproduce 


What a wonderful study they 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK. 
















is president of the circle, with Mr. Behy- 
mer and Mrs. Frankel as vice-presidents. 

Two recent and interesting recitals 
were those of Bessie Chapin, violinist, 
daughter of Will Chapin, for years the 
artist of the Los Angeles Times and that 
of Mary Gowans, formerly contralto of 
the Brick Church in New York City and 
now the soloist at the First Christian 
Science Church. Miss Gowan’s recital 
was given at the Ebell Club to-day. She 
has been giving a number of popular 
song concerts at Fort McArthur, Camp 
Kearney and the Naval Training Station 
for the soldiers and sailors. 

W. F. G. 





Bispham and Miss Heyman on Joint 
Program 


David Bispham made a specialty of 
war songs, notably Schumann’s “Two 
Grenadiers” and Reaaleats “When the 
Boys Come Home?” in the third of the 
Sunday matinée concerts given at the 
Greenwich Village Theater, New York, 
on April 21. Other numbers sung py 
Mr. Bispham were by Handel, Mendels- 
sohn and Gounod. Katherine Ruth Hey- 
man, pianist, played with success com- 
positions by Liszt, Debussy and Aren 
sky. 





Toledo Forces Give “Stabat Mater” 


ToLeDO, April 17.—The Toledo Ora 
torio Society, assisted by the Trinity 
Choir, recently gave a fine performance 
of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” at Trinity 
Church. The soloists, all local musicians, 
were Mrs. H. Alexander Houston, so- 
prano; Mrs. George M. Fell, contralto; 
Herbert Wright, tenor, and Edgar Allyn 
Cole, bass. 


Ladies’ Musical Club of Tacoma Gives 
Season’s Last Matinée Concert 
TACOMA, WASH., April 6.—The fort- 
nightly concert of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club Tuesday afternoon proved highly 
successful. The attendance was unusu- 








Mme. 


BUGKHOUT 


THE SINCER OF 
DEDICATED SONCS 
265 CENTRAL PARK W. 












New York 











ally large. Mrs. Chauncey Howe, one oy 
the club’s younger pianists, gave inter- 
esting numbers, as did the young pianist 
from Everett, Russel Kohne, pupil of 
John J. Blackmore. The two sopranos, 
Mrs. J. Austin Wolbert and Mrs. Syd- 
ney Anderson, were each heard in de- 
lightful songs. Special mention is due 
one of Mrs. Wo.bert’s selections, a 
charming lullaby composed by Mrs. T. S. 
Silvers, chairman of the Musical Club’s 
program committee. The words and mel 
ody of this song are exceedingly appeal- 
ing. A gifted young violinist, Sonia 
Alexandria, gave pleasing interpreta- 
tions of the “Meditation” from “Thais,” 
Arditi’s “Serenade” and “The Swan” 
by Saint-Saéns. Accompanists were 
Mrs. Elliot Kelly, Katherine Robinson 
and Rita deLue. The event marked the 
last of the season’s matinées for the club. 


A. W. R. 


FRANK 
LA FORGE 
Composer-Pianist 
With MATZENAUER 


SUMMER COURSE 
Begins June Ist 
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GALLI-CURCI GREETED BY 
THRONG IN COLUMBUS, 0. 


Famous Coloratura Enthralls Auditors 
at Recital—Many Seated on 
the Stage . 

CoLuMBUuS, O., April 18.—A big audi- 
ence gathered in Memorial Hall last 
evening to hear Amelita Galli-Curci sing, 
this concert being one of the Quality 
Course managed by Kate M. Lacy. The 
diva’s fame made the demand for seats 
greater than the capacity of the hall. 
Extra seats were added to the floor space 
wherever possible, and about 300 chairs 
were placed on the stage. 

The program numbers were “Mary of 
Allendale” (Hook), “The Lass with the 
Delicate Air” (Arne), arias from “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and “The Barber of 
Seville,” “Thou Briiliant Bird” from 
”’The Pearl of Brazil’ and the “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah.” 

To the writer’s mind the group ot 
French songs were the flowers of the pro- 
gram. This group included a trio of 
“Bergerettes” arranged by Weckerlin, 
Fourdrain’s “Le Papillon,” Chaminade’s 
“The Silver King,’ Massenet’s “Crépus- 
cule’ and Delibes’s “Bolero.” In these 
and in her coloratura offerings the artist 
did distinguished werk. Several extra 
numbers were contributed, making the 
program one long to be remembered. 
The audience was enthralled by Mme. 
Galli-Curci’s singing. 





’ 





SAMAROFF 


Pianist 


Tour 1918-1919 
Now Booking 
Concert Management 
ARTHUR JUDSON 


1317 Pennsylvania. Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Steinway Piano Used. 








The flutist, Manuel Berenguer, in the 
obbligato to the aria from “The Pear]! of 
Brazil” and in the Chaminade Concerto 
for Flute played admirably. Homer 
Samuels provided excellent accompani- 
ments for both artists. E. M. S. 





MUSIC IN CLEVELAND 





Heifetz Wins New Admirers at Second 
Recital—Amateurs in Opera 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 18.—A second 
recital by Jascha Heifetz, under the man- 
agement of Adella Prentiss Hughes, filled 
Grays Armory to overflowing and in- 
creased the number of his Cleveland ad- 
mirers by several thousand. With 
André Benoist at the piano, the violinist 
presented a program of which the Men- 
delssohn Concerto was the chief number, 
with smaller works by Paganini-Tschai- 
kowsky, Wieniawski, ete. 

A week of amateur or semi-profes- 
sional opera at the Prospect Theater has 
been given by the Studio Club, under the 
direction of Frances Sadlier, Julian Ed- 
wards’ comedy-opera, “The Princess 
Chic,” being the work selected. The 
principal réles were filled by Mr. Sad- 
lier, Hal S. Burr, Percy Tuppett, W. E. 
Brazier, Howard Justice, David M. 
Yost, Edward Richter, Burman Smith, 
Carl Edson, Elroy H. Ward and Lyman 
H. Kaser, two casts being presented in 
alternation. For the part of Princess 
Chic Rena Titus, a gifted pupil of Felix 
Hughes, was chosen to create the role, 
with Bess Bevington Dow as alternate. 
Carrabelle Johnson and Anita Wesco 
filled alternately the rdédle of Estelle. 
Walter Logan directed the excellent or- 
chestra and the chorus made up of well 
trained solo voices. Crowded houses 


were the rule for the entire week. 
x 





Francesca d’Angelo, Soprano, Makes 


Her Début in New York 


Francesca d’Angelo, a young and at- 
tractive soprano, and artist-pupil of 
Alfredo Martino, made her first appear- 
ance before a good sized audience on 
Friday night, April 19, at AXolian Hall, 


New York. Miss d’Angelo disclosed a 
sympathetic, pleasing and fresh voice 


of unusually fine quality in arias from 
“Boheme,” “Tosca,” “Louise” and “Car- 
men.” She received high praise for her 
artistic interpretations of works by Van- 
derpool, McManus, Stephens, Chadwick, 
Rachmaninoff, Cesti, Scarlatti, Bauer, 
Branscombe, Floridia, Ganz, Hageman, 
Gluck and Giordani. Lina Coen proved 
an efficient accompanist. 








ADELAIDE 





in the 


—(Felix Borowski) Chicago Herald. 


the Agnus Det.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Exclusive Management: 


FISCHER 


Wins success with 


Apollo Club, Chicago, April 11th 


Verdi ““Requiem’’ 


‘Miss Fischer’s voice is one of singular 
purity and she handles it with striking skill.” 


‘* Adelaide Fischer was good in the writing 
for soprano, and did exquisitely her part in 


Winton & Livingston, Inc., Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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10 Weeks Summer School 


Concert Repertoire For 
Teachers and Singers 


Address: Terrill Road, Plainfield, N. J. 


Full Particulars Upon Request 
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JAMES GODDARD 


BASSO 


CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 
Formerly with COVENT GARDEN, 
IMPERIAL OPERA, VIENNA and 
MONTREAL OPERA COMPANY 


Address Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
© Mateene Personal Address, 948 Edgecomb Place, Chicago 
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DICIE 


HOWELL 


SOPRANO 


SOLOIST 


Haydn Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 10, 1918 


Newark Symphony Orchestra, Newark, N. J. 
April 15, 1918 


““Stabat Mater’’ (Rossini), Greensboro, N. C. 
April 21, 1918 


“Undine” (Harriet Ware), 
Salem, N. C. 


Recital, Staunton, Va. 


April 22, 1918 


April 25, 1918 


‘Ina Persian Garden” (Liza Lehmann), Atlantic City, N.J. 


May 24, 1918 


Comment of Recent Appearances 





Woman’s Club, Winston- 


‘ 


“Her art appears to exact no laborious effort from her vocal resources 
and ‘Rejoice Greatly’ was beautifully sung and with faithful expression.”’ 


—‘‘Review,” Alliance, Ohio, Nov. 22, 1917. 


‘Miss Howell showed fluency, well poised tone and intelligence.’’— 


“Daily Eagle,” Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1917. 


“Possessing a flexible voice of good range and calibre, she 


exhibited a 


control which, with a temperamental understanding, combined to make 
her work most enjoyable.”—‘‘Record,” Troy, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1918, 


“As soprano soloist, Miss Howell proved an acceptable substitute for 


Florence Hinkle Witherspoon, who was expected to appear. 
attractive personality and manner and a voice of unusual 


With an 
purity and 


Sweetness, Miss. Howell gave with splendid effect the difficult ‘“‘Depuis 
le Jour’’ from Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ with Cyril Scott’s ‘Lullaby,’ charm- 


ingly sung as an encore, and later a group of songs. 


excellent impression throughout and was received with m 


She made an 


arked cor- 


diality.’—‘‘Evening Bulletin,” Philadelphia, Pa., April 11, 1918. 











Management: 


WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street, New York City 
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In the Melting Pot of Musical Thought SS 



































“Debussy Was Hypnotized 
by Rhythm of France’s Music’’ 





World Was a Great Good Place to Composer of “‘ Pelléas,’? Declares 
Peter Warren in ‘“‘ The New Republic ’—His Works Mundane 


and Pantheistic—‘‘ Germans 
Inside Out ”’ 


66 EBUSSY is French in his love of 

this world, in his readiness to be 
hypnotized by its rhythm, in his al- 
legiance to and dependence on the art of 
words. All the limitation which his 
patriotic phrase implies is found in his 
music, and all the economy, elegance 
and fastidiousness,” so finds Peter War- 
ren in a recent issue of The New Re- 
public. 

Debussy is not so wide a traveler as 
Saint-Saéns, but he takes us to Granada, 
to Iberia, to “the special heaven” where 
brooded the Blessed Damozel. Bells 
“take his imagination captive,” whether 
they be foreign bells or in a provincial, 
parochial setting. 

The world was “a great good place” 
in Debussy’s eyes—and ears. He found 
this world not only good, but good 
enough, and so his music “is mundane, 
it is pantheistic”; it has “none of that 
spiritual quality one finds in the great- 
est composers, in Mozart as well as in 


Bach.”. Mr. Warren turns some pretty 
phrases on French composers, however. 
“The French are supreme artists in the 


Still Bent on Turning Themselves 


translation of visible beauty into music.” 
“They are so much at the mercy of 
rhythm that, having set themselves at a 
canter, they cannot stop until they get 
to the stable-door.” 

In contrast, the writer pays his re- 
spects to the modern Germans, who are 
“still so bent on turning themselves in- 
side out that the total effect they make 
is that of vulgarity.”” The human reve- 
lation is too vivid;*their music has “a 
personal odor. Compared with these 
Germans of to-day, modern French mu- 
sic leaves an impression of personality.” 

The fourteen years that Debussy spent 
on “Pelleas et Mélisande” are not too 
long, according to Mr. Warren. “There 
are no soft spots, no places of loose na- 
ture, no trace of everyday facility. Take 
up anything of Debussy’s and shake it 
and nothing will drop out.” Most of all 
this writer loves the classical period, at 
its height before the French revolution. 

“But one may agree with all this,” he 
concludes, “and yet feel how a conserva- 
tive is broadened by the experience of 
this new French manner. In this man- 
ner, Debussy was the kind of master we 
must allow any man to be who does ex- 
actly what he sets out to do and who 
convinces his public. The fact that he 
“didn’t set out to do more—well, that is 
his own affair!” 





Assaults Organ and Boy Choir 
as Foes of Church Music 





Congregational Singing Also Pounced Upon by Writer in “ Quarterly ”’ 


—Urges a Cappella Work—Points 


Russians 


6¢]T may seem perhaps paradoxical 

to plead for church music in 
churches, but so very far from the es- 
sence and spirit of true ecclesiastical 
music has church music of to-day di- 
gressed, it is, indeed, an exception to 
find unquestionable religious music in a 
church service,” writes N. Lindsay Nor- 
den in The Musical Quarterly. 

“Music used in the church of to-day 
differs but little from that of the concert 
hall or the opera,” he continues. “There 
appears to be prevalent an almost uni- 
form idea that music sung in churches 
must be secular in spirit in order to in- 
terest congregations. Apparently many 
choirmasters consider that they are do- 


ing their best to please the public when 
they intentionally include cheap, senti- 
mental music on their programs and ex- 
clude examples of the best religious com- 
positions. There is but one place in 
which religious music may be satisfac- 
torily performed—and that is in the 
church. ; 

“Religious music was the progenitor 
of all modern music, and had not the 
early church carefully fostered the art 
it is doubtful to just what degree it 
might have developed. The music of 
Palestrina, Vittoria, Praetorius, Gabrieli, 
Orlando di Lasso, Bach, Arcadelt and 
many other composers, both ancient and 
modern, is neglected in the church of to- 
day. Its performance is abandoned to 
the concert-hall, where it is lamentably 
out of place.” 

Mr. Norden feels, evidently, that the 
importance of the organ has been greatly 
exaggerated. “The general attitude of 
the young musician toward the field of 
church music may be summed up in the 
word ‘organ.’ For a position he is select- 
ed by a music committee, which always 
judges a choirmaster upon his ability as 
an organist. And music committees, it 
is to be regretted, are generally com- 
posed of men who have no appreciation 
of church music or ecclesiastical style. 
“It cannot be denied,” he goes so far 


to Accomplishments of 


as to state, “that a great advance in 
ecclestiastical music would be made if 
all the church organs in the country 
could be destroyed. Vocal music was the 
first music in the history of man. It 
will always be the truest and most gen- 
uine form of musical expression and will 
be ever inseparable from religious ritual. 
While organ music has, on the whole, 
greatly disfigured the music of the 
church, it will never be able to com- 
pletely supplant it. 

“The moving-picture houses are fast 
catching up with the churches in respect 
to being equipped with large organs and, 
on the whole, one hears better perform- 
ing in the former, for here the organist 
generally possesses a fine technique. 


Also Blames Boy Choirs 


“It would be wise,” suggests the 
writer, “to establish a committee of mu- 
sical censors for each denomination, com- 
posed of musicians of unquestioned 
standing.” But he feels that the boy 
choir is responsible for a large percent- 
age of the degeneration in church music. 
Boys leave constantly, are difficult to 
teach and very few among them are 
“male altos,” so that one finds choruses 
containing fifty singers of whom per- 
haps only two may be altos. Naturally, 
the style and the difficulty of the music 
presented is limited. 

Mr. Norden states that “among seri- 
ous-minded musicians there is no ques- 
tion that a cappella rendition is the great 
traditional] ideal in church music.” A 
great choir is quite as inspiring as a fine 
orchestra and to many even a finer in- 
strument. But pure choral renditions, 
well given, are extraordinarily rare. We 
hear in them, or should, the pure and un- 
tempered harmonies, not to be produced’ 
by any other musical unit. There are 
very few choirs, however, which at the 
present time could perfectly render a 
complete service without instrumental 
support. But it requires approximately 
one year of conscientious training to pro- 
duce a singer capable of participating in 
a cappella work. Singers grow so accus- 
tomed to singing against an instrument 
in tempered intonation that they find 


themselves in great difficulties when they 
attempt pure vocal music. 

In support of which idea he quotes 
Helmholtz, the great authority on the 
science of music, who states: “The 
singer who practises to a tempered in- 
strument has no principle at all for ex- 
actly and certainly determining the pitch 
of his voice.” 

The best opportunity in this country 
to hear vocal music is offered by the sing- 
ing of the choir of the Russian Cathedral 
of St. Nicholas in New York City, he 
says. 

If the Russian school and much of the 
early church music be studied from the 
point of choral style and not from the 
keyboard effect, Mr. Norden finds it won- 
derful and inspiring. He suggests that 
in order to find what splendid choral 
effects may be produced by untempered 
intonation, the student examine Rach- 
maninoff’s “Cherubim Song,” where for 
a dozen pages there is no modulation and 
only one accidental in the whole piece. 


Failure of Congregational Singing 


Mr. Norden pays his respects to con- 
gregational singing quite as caustically 
as to organ music. “Unless carried on 
under unusual and exceptional condi- 
tions, congregational singing is a _ pro- 
nounced failure, in Protestant churches, 
at least.” It is not valuable as a source 
of inspiration. While the idea may be a 
noble one, the average individual in this 
country, not having given much of his 
time to vocal music, is not in a position 
to do much public singing. He is too 
embarrassed to join in, for one thing. 

“The people who attend the inspiring 
services in the Russian Cathedral in New 
York come away deeply moved by the 
music. Yet the congregation in this 
church never joins in the singing. People 
who have musical appreciation, on the 
other hand, are nearly driven from our 
churches by inferior choirs and insipid 
music. 


Real Function of a Church Choir 


“There is room for great development 
in the field of pure church music, for the 
problems of a cappella music have not 
been thoroughly worked out and the mat- 
ter is in a very elementary state. The 
problems presented are very. different 
from those of choral music with accom- 
paniment. It would be a great inspira- 
tion to find some church devoting its 
choral energies to genuine church music, 
presented in the true church style. This 
is the only real function of a church 
choir, for upon what other grounds can 
it claim the right to exist?” 





MUSICIANS SHORTEST OF ALL 





Excluding Liszt and Some Others, the 
Famous Composers Were Small Men 


Professor Gowin of the New York 
University has recorded some interesting 
statistics in an article in The Executive, 
in which he inquires into the stature of 
various classes of persons—reformers, 
railway presidents, bishops, chiefs of 
police, musicians—all of whom come un- 
der the professor’s investigating eye. He 
finds the reformer at the top of the class 
so far as height goes, and the musician 
at the bottom. 

While he discovers notable exceptions, 
such as Liszt, Paganini, Verdi and Rach- 
maninoff, the average musician, he finds, 
is not tall. He instances, in figures or 
by contemporary estimate, for example— 
Beethoven, five feet six; Mozart, five feet 
five; Haydn, Mendelssohn and Wagner, 
all “middle height”; Brahms, “rather 
short”; Schubert, “short and stumpy”; 
Chopin, “a little, fragile looking man.” 
Of Bach’s height his report is, “nothing 
definite known.” 





Germans Do Not Pay Homage to Their 
National Anthem 


“One never hears the German national 
anthem in theaters or public places in 
Germany,” remarks Edna Goodale, in 
her article, “An American Girl in Ger- 
many,” in the New York Evening Sun. 
“Even at the beginning of the war it was 
not heard in the theaters or at the opera. 
I heard it only once and that was when I 
went with a German lady to attend the 
celebration of Von Hindenburg’s birth- 
day. 

“We were seated in the gallery of 
the hall. I remained seated when the 
anthem was played, and no one seemed 
to notice at all that I had not risen.” 





RICHTER ADMIRED ENGLISH 





London Musicians and Audiences Stood 
High in His Esteem 


Not long before his death at Bayreuth 
in 1916 Hans Richter, the Hungarian 
conductor, talked at great length to Ed- 
win Hughes on the subject of English 
musical conditions and musicians. “He 
was the most enthusiastic person in re- 
gard to things musical in the tight little 
island that I have ever met,” writes Mr. 
Hughes in The Musician. 

“Nowhere in the world,” said Richter, 
“are there better concert audiences than 
in London.” As for London orchestra 
players, “They are the best readers,” he 
said, “that I have ever known. I had 
among my players in the London Sym 
phony Orchestra some of the finest art 
ists that it has ever been my pleasure 
to lead. The oboes I remember espe- 
cially. They were two artists such as I 
have never had in any continental or- 
chestra. The manner in which they 
played the difficult oboe parts in the big 
works of Bach, such as the B Minor 
Mass, was simply wonderful. I never 
had to tell them anything.” 

Richter expressed the highest regard 
for Sir Edward Elgar, whose “Dream 
of Gerontius” he considered one of the 
most beautiful of oratorios. “No modern 
composer in Germany,” he said, “can 
compare with Elgar.” 

He also admired Sir John Stainer, the 
organist, enthusiastically. “Liszt and 
Stainer,” Richter observed, “were the 
two greatest performers I have ever 
heard.” 





TEST SHOWS CHOPIN LEADS 





Mendelssohn’s’ Popularity Waning— 
Mrs. Beach Ranked with Wagner 


The Etude recently examined with in- 
teresting results 150 concert programs 
selected at random from those sent to 
the Etude in’: 1916 and 1918 respectively, 
with a view to finding out whose names 
occurred most frequently. Out of the ten 
most popular whose names are identical 
in both, though in different order, Cho- 
pin leads both lists, his name appearing 
sixty-three times in 1916 and _ ninety- 
three times in 1918. 

Beethoven is third in both lists, with 
fifty-five appearances in 1916 and forty 
seven in 1918. Bach is nearly stationary 
in fourth place. He appears on forty- 
four programs in 1916, on forty-three in 
1918. Mendelssohn changes, oddly 
enough, from second in popularity in 
1916 to last in 1918, while MacDowell is 
eighth in 1916 and ninth in 1918. 

In addition to these statistics, the 
Etude finds that 317 compositions by 
Americans were performed. Naturally, 
there has been a great increase in the 
two years in the performance of music 
by French, Belgians and Russians. Mrs. 
Beach appears in the audit sixteen times 
—as often as either Wagner or Dvorak. 

“On the whole,” concludes the Etude, 
“the tendency is to use better and better 
music in America.” 





How the “Bohemians” Came to Be 


Many people have an idea that Bohe-. 
mian is just another name for artistic, 
impractical people. The real truth of 
the matter, explains Mrs. C. R. Motak of 
the Bohemian National Alliance in 
America, in an interview in the New 
York Evening Telegram, is that after 
the uprising during the Thirty Years’ 
War many Bohemians fled to France and 
took up their abode in Paris, where they 
formed a settlement in what is known 
as the Latin Quarter. Later they left 
and the locality became popular with 
artists and musicians, who came from 
all parts of the world to study in Paris. 
These people called themselves Bohemian 
after the original inhabitants of the 
place and the name has stuck to them. 


67 New Operas in Italy—3 in U. S. 


American musicians have just now 
been rejoicing because there have been 
opportunities to present three new works 
by American composers this season, ob- 
serves the Etude. Perhaps we should be 
glad of our trinity masterpieces, but it 
seems somewhat compromising to read 
in L’Arte Pianistica (Naples) a list of 
sixty-seven operatic works given in Italy 
during the past year. 
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IMPEACH BREMER ON 
‘DISLOYALTY” CHARGE 


President of Musical Protective 
Union Ousted—Terms Action 
a Conspiracy 


Charged with making disloyal state- 
ments concerning the war, Alexander 
Bremer, president of the Musical Mutual 
Protective Union of New York City, was 
impeached on April 20. His dismissal 
followed a meeting of the executive 
committee of the union. 

Although an official statement concern- 
ing its action was made by Samuel Fin- 
kelstein, vice-president of the union, the 
causes were not given out. It was al- 
leged, however, that Mr. Bremer had 
been heard to make several statements 
concerning the Allies and German ac- 
tions in the war. 

Mr. Bremer, in a statement given out 
at his home in the Bronx, denied making 
any disloyal statements. “I have been a 
citizen of the United States for forty- 
three years,” said Mr. Bremer, “and I 
came here from my birthplace in Copen- 
hagen fifty years ago. I have tried in 
every way to help the Government in its 
war work, buying bonds and stamps. I 
have a son who is a soldier and helping 
to defend this country. Personally, I 
believe that this is a conspiracy to oust 
me from my office, and I shall fight it to 
the utmost.” 

In answer to Mr. Bremer’s charge of a 
conspiracy, the American Federation of 
Musicians, of which the Protective is a 
local union, gave out an official state- 
ment. It was set forth in a letter writ- 
ten to the press by Joseph N. Weber, 
president of the Federation. 

“IT request,” says Mr. Weber in his 
letter, “that you publish the true facts in 
thé case, which were disclosed at an in- 
vestigation held by an officer of the Fed- 
eration.” The president of the Federa- 
tion states in his letter that Mr. Bremer, 
accompanied by Messrs, Frey and Evans, 
were in a wine house. While there, the 
conversation turned on the war, and Mr. 


Bremer is alleged to have remarked that 
his native country, Denmark, “had two 
enemies, England and Germany.” In the 


discussion which followed, the letter 
avers, “Mr. Bremer said that he hoped 
the English would be beaten,” and that 
“Germany is only fighting for her 
rights.” 

In his answer at the investigation, ac- 
cording to the official statement, “Mr. 
Bremer stated in substance that he did 
not make the statements in a seditious 
way; that since childhood he had imbibed 
the idea that Denmark has the enmity of 
two nations, so he could not have a 
preference for either of them.” As for 
Germany, he had said: “In my opinion 
they (the Germans) are simply defend- 
ing their rights according to their own 
views.” 

“As a result,” Mr. Weber further 
states, “I was constrained on behalf of 
the American Federation of Musicians 
to advise the officers of the New York 
union that the remarks accredited to 
Alexander Bremer were treasonable in 
their nature, which disqualified him from 
remaining the chief executive officer of 
a union which is affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, which is 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor.” 





Werrenrath Receives Ovation in Recital 
at Watertown, N. Y. 


Reinald Werrenrath was the soloist of 
the final concert of the series given by 
the Morning Musicales at the City Opera 
House in Watertown, N. Y., Monday, 
April 8. A crowded house demanded 
encore after encore, to which the baritone 
responded as generously as the time 
would permit. Probably the most pop- 
ular selection was “The Pretty Crea- 
ture,” an old English ballad, arranged 
by H. Lane Wilson. Harry Spier at the 
piano was one of the best accompanists 
ever heard in this city. 





Wednesday Club of Harrisburg, Pa., 
Closes Successful Season 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 20. — The 
Wednesday Club closed its successful 
season on the evening of April 18 with 
a concert. During the season the club 
has presented under its auspices Mildred 
Faas, soprano; Horatio Connell, baritone; 
Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, and the Trio 
de Lutéce. L. B. #. 
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SOPRANO HAS BUSY 
AND SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND CANAL ZONE 
a Seen 
RECENT CONCERT 
APPEARANCES 


--— ¢ —— 


wonderful, with a sustained sweetness of 
tone even in her highest note, and her act- 
ing was quite as good as her singing, which 
is saying much. In the aria from “The 
Pearl of Brazil,’ for voice and flute, which 
to many in the house was a revelation as 
far as vocal powers go, at times one could 
hardly tell which was the voice and which 
the flute. In this ‘Charmant Oiseau’ Miss 
Allen’s wonderful range and control were 
fully revealed. 


COLON STAR & HERALD BUREAU : 


“The program concluded with the scene 
and aria ‘Ah Fors e’ Lui’ from the first 
act of Traviata, and this was truly a climax 
of the whole wonderful performance. Both 
in voice and action the scene was worthy 
of the Metropolitan Opera House in New 





PANAMA STAR-HERALD: 


“A good house greeted Miss Julia Allen 
in her initial appearance in Panama at the 
National Theater. She appeared in seven 
numbers and demonstrated her ability not 
only as a vocalist but as a musical drama 
artiste. Four of her numbers were from 
scenes from opera and in each of them the York, and Miss Allen gave convincing 
audience was held spellbound throughout. proof of her wonderful achievements. Not 
Through the entire program Miss Allen once did the splendid voice falter; not 
lived fully up to her reputation and has once was there an uncertain tone and not 
endeared herself to all music lovers in once did this genuinely sincere artist lose 
Panama and the Canal Zone. Her voice, of | her sense of dramatic fitness and finish.” 
v—— so much has mae syeeky ae, backs 
up the press opinions that have been quoted 
ond eoras one with the impression that PARAISO NEWS: 

‘“‘The people of Paraiso and Pedro Miguel 
who turned out in such numbers to hear 


enough has not been said. Her reappear- 

ance will be eagerly seught and will always 
Miss Julia Allen’s concert at the Paraiso 
Club House carried home with them the 


be greeted with a full house.” 
COLON NEWS: remembrance of a delightful evening. Miss 
Allen’s clear, sweet soprano, coupled with 
“No better program has ever been pre- her personal magnetism, held her audience 
sented at the Broadway Theater than that spellbound and called for encore after en- 
given under the auspices of the Atlantic core. The aria ‘Charmant Oiseau,’ from 
granch of the Preparedness League last ‘The Pearl of Brazil,’ brought down the 
evening. As Gilda, Miss Allen was most house. for here her voice rises and blends 
satisfying. In the Caro Nome aria she was’ with the flute in one exquisite pzan.”’ 





























the French ideal. 
modern French school. 








“A high standard of musical artistry. 
anew his mastery of his instrument.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


A FEW RANDOM CRITICISMS TO SUGGEST THE OVER- 
WHELMING SUCCESSES SCORED THIS SEASON 
BY THE GREAT FRENCH VIOLINIST 


JACQUES THIBAUD 


“His interpretations combined elegance and refinement with 
spontaneity and dramatic fervor. 
as much for its remarkable variety as for its luscious, liquid 
beauty.”—New York American, 


His tonal quality appealed 


Thibaud manifested 


“No violinist of our day—not even Mr. Heifetz or Mr. 
Kreisler himself—excels the Parisian in sense of the linear 
beauty of music.”—H1. T. 


Parker, in Boston Transcript. 


“Thibaud brought to his audience a perfect expression of 
Almost the entire programme was of the 


Hearing it played with the skill, the 


polish, the deep feeling that seemed like fresh sorrow, aud, with 
an invincible force and courage, was to learn at first hand why 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 








France has fought so well. Mr. Thibaud demonstrates that 
grace and refinement need not subtract from strength.,’— 
Kansas City Times, 

“His great art always tempers his work by cool judgment, 
but never neglects the poignant and beautiful.”—Brooklyn 
Standard Union. 


“Presenting a wonderfully rich and varied programme, Mr. 
Thibaud played with wonderful artistry.’—Baltimore News. 


“One could not ask for an interpretation more imbued with 
loveliness of tone and feeling.”—Chicago Herald. 


“Thibaud exceeded all expectations by the expressive and 
sympathetic beauty of his tone, which has a lucent vocal quality 
seldom heard.”—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


JACQUES THIBAUD WILL BE IN AMERICA FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON OF 
1918-19, AND WILL BE HEARD FROM COAST TO COAST. HIS ADVANCE 
BOOKINGS INDICATE THE WISDOM OF APPLYING EARLY FOR HIS SERVICES 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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War Forcing America to Look at Home 
for Music and Musicians, Says Olive Nevin 











Soprano has Firm Faith in Coun- 
try’s Musical Future — Re- 
turns to Remain at Birthplace 
in Sewickley, Pa.—Her Ar- 
tistic Creed 


HE quiet, old-fashioned house in Se- 

wickley, Pa., where Olive Nevin has 
decided to make her headquarters, is a 
quaint contrast to the big studio in New 
York where the writer last interviewed 
the soprano. However, the change has 
brought an added joy to Miss Nevin’s 
smile with which she greeted the writer. 
Always charming in her simplicity, and 
frank, straightforward manner, she now 
fairly radiates happiness and content- 
ment with her surroundings. 

“Yes, indeed, it is good to be home,” 
she said; “ and this is really home, for 
my father and mother lived in this very 
house when they were first married, and 
we were all born here.” 

“Do you expect to keep up your con- 
cert work from here?” we asked. 

“Why, of course!” came the*astonished 
and emphatic reply. “If people do not 
want to hear me just because I prefer to 
live at home I had better quit right now 
and look for a job in a munition factory.” 

“But,” she hurried on, enthusiastically, 
“I am going to do better work from here 
than I ever did before because I am hap- 
pier here, and happiness is, of course, 
conducive to good work.” 

I sat quietly and waited for the thought 
behind the smile. “It cost me lots of 
time and money to learn that success has 
nothing to do with place or with other 
people. I used to spend sleepless nights 
worrying and weary days trying to com- 
pete with and imitate those that seemed 
more successful, but not any more. It 
takes a singer a long time to learn sense, 
doesn’t it?” 

The Lesson of Roycroft Inn 


“One of the most convincing argu- 
ments for what I have learned I found 
during my visit to East Aurora, N. Y. 
I had a concert at the Roycroft Inn last 
fall, and I shall never forget the feeling 
of sincerity, the originality and high pur- 
pose everywhere present there. Why, 
the whole place stands as a living tribute 
to a man who knew well that real suc- 
cess lies within. And all that he did was 
to express himself, the thoughts within 
his own consciousness. He used the ma- 
terials nearest at hand and he employed 
his neighbors to help him put his ideas 
into concrete form. He did not work or 














The Quaint Home of Olive Nevin in Sewickley, Pa. 





Olive Nevin, the 


Inset: 


American Soprano 


plan to outdo another, nor was he envious 
of the success of another. He knew well 
that there is success enough for ali. 

“Well, it is on this principle that | 
want to stand, or I don’t care to stand 
at all. I always have and always will 
love to sing. I feel that it is in me to 
sing, and to sing with a message that 
everyone wants to hear. This has been 
proved by the real success that I have 
experienced everywhere I have been, and 
by my re-engagements. So I shall con- 
tinue to express myself in my own way. 
I shall work out new things, choosing 
only texts I agree with, because I love 
to work them out. I shall continue to 
work for improvement and development 
because I love to. I am confident that in 
this way I shall not only hold the place 
I have already made for myself, but shall 
gain greater and more widespread recog- 
nition each year. Can I not do this from 
home better than anywhere else in the 
world? Sewickley is rich in the materials 
and neighbors that I need to help me, 
and I shall enjoy my train trips a good 
deal more if I know I can relax at home 
when they are over.” 

“How will the war affect American 
music?” we asked. 

“Why, whatever is true of an indi- 
vidual is true of a nation of individuals, 


and America is for the first time forced 
to look within herself for music and 
musicians. Who can doubt but that she 
is well satisfied with the material she 
finds there? Why, even the Metropolitan 
Opera House is, at last, using American 
material. America cannot help develop- 
ing and making a place for herself beau- 
tiful, pure and great among musical na- 
tions.” 

Miss Nevin is to be heard this week 
in White Plains, on April 23, as the 
guest artist of the Salon Club; in Syra- 
cuse, on the 26th, and at the Skidmore 
School in Saratoga, N. Y., on the 29th. 
She will sing for the soldiers twice on 
the way back. 





Cherniavskys Sail for South Africa 


Leo, Jan and Mischel Cherniavsky are 
embarking this week for South Africa, 
where they are booked for an extensive 
concert tour. 

In answer to the question, “Why, 
South Africa?” Leo, the eldest of the 
three talented brothers, replied, “To 
make money. You see, they have had 
no concerts down there since our last 
tour five years ago, when we gave nine- 
teen concerts in Johannesburg § and 
twelve in Cape Town alone. In these 


last few years people have made enor- 
mous sums of money down there, and 
have not had enough amusements to 
spend them on, so we’re going down to 
help them out.” From Africa these mu- 
sical globe-trotters will play their way 
through India, China and Japan and 
back to the Pacific Coast, from which 
point they will start on their third Amer- 
ican tour. 


Schumann-Heink and Mrs. Newton 
Baker Sing for Liberty Loan 


_ WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—Music 
is forming a prominent feature in pro- 
moting the Third Liberty Loan. In this 
cause Mme. Schumann-Heink gave a stir- 
ring rendition of “La Marseillaise” on 
the sceps of the United States Treasury 
at noontime. Although half of Washing- 
ton had emerged from the surrounding 
Government departments at that time 
and were hurrying to lunch, everyone 
halted long enough to hear the famous 
singer. Mme. Schumann-Heink was also 
heard in an artistic program at Liberty 
Hut. Mrs. Newton Baker, wife of the 
Secretary of War, also has sung to pro- 
mote the sale of the loan. The United 
States Marine Band, directed by Lieut. 
Wm. H. Santelmann, has also helped in 
the cause, as have the Community Or- 
chestra, Noah H. Swayne, Samuel Wood, 
Geo. H. O’Connor, Matt Horne, the Con- 
zaga College Band, Engineers’ Band, and 
other local musical organizations and 
musicians. W. H. 


Stiles Touring New England and Giving 
War Talks 


Vernon Stiles, American tenor, is now 
on tour in New England, singing in 
twenty-three concerts. He is again ap- 
pearing in his song leader’s uniform and 
gives a twenty-minute war-talk on each 
program. At the present time he is 
talking on Liberty bonds, and has been 
very suecessful in this work. 
ton, Me., it was said that a talk from 
Stiles “was better than ten songs from 
another tenor.” After this New Eng- 
land tour Mr. Stiles will do special gov- 
ernment work, in connection with the 
“Smileage” campaign and war thrift 
stamps. He will be héard in concert 
during the coming season under the 
management of Winton & Livingston. 





Miss Jordan and Mr. Saslavsky Give 
Recital in Yonkers, N. Y. 


At a musicale given last week at the 
Park Hill Country Club, Yonkers, N. Y.., 
Mary Jordan, contralto, and Alexander 
Saslavsky, violinist, gave the program. 
Miss Jordan scored in an aria from “Don 
Carlos,” songs by Fourdrain, a group of 
Negro Spirituals by H. T. Burleigh, 
songs by Foster, Nogero and Deis. 
Among her encores was “A Southern 
Lullaby,” by Robert Huntington Terry, 
the Yonkers composer, which was re- 
ceived with marked favor. Mr. Saslav- 
sky won favor in compositions by Ries, 
Kreisler and Wieniawski. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


ALLENTOWN 
WARREN F. ACKER 


Associate: American Guild of Organists) 
(PIANO, ORGAN, VUICE, HARMONY 
ORGAN RECITALS, PUBLIC SCHUUL MUSIC 
Address: High School, Allentown, Pa. 





IRENE S. WALBERT 


PIANO—HARMONY 
Concerts—lRecituls—Iustruction 
at Progressive Series) 
u 








READING 





NORMA S. HOFFMAN 


Bod hl t — 
certs—Recitals—Instruc 
Stadlee @#1 North 13th St. 


MAE D. MILLER 


ART OF SINGING 
Voice Pincement—Inter wretation 


Al town, Pa. ew York City 
inde Walnut st. Studios 94 West 4uth St. 


MRS. W. H. S. MILLER 


TEACHER OF VOICB AND PIANO 
(Head of Vocal Dept. Quakertown Schoo! of Music) 
Residence Studivu: 46 N. Jefferson St. 


BESSIE L. SCHNURMAN 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singin 
Studio: 108 South 13th St. 


EDWIN S. STETZEL 


ti Pri pe ata | 1 Seri 
Leschetiz nciples— Progressive os 
Stadio: ckert Bldg. 
Prospectus upon request. 


SOL. W. UNGER 


ORGANIST: SALEM REF’D CHURCH— 
ACCOMPANIST 
Available for Organ and Vocal Recitals 
Studio: 1344 Walnut St. 
(Phone: 5540 Consolidated) 

















MARGARET EVELYN ESSICK 
Studios: 259 a a St., Reading 
es 1813 Whitehall St., Harrisburg 


HARRY E. FAHRBACH 


VIOLINIST AND CONDUCTOR 
32 South Sth Street 








GEORGE D. HAAGE 


TEACHER: PIANO, ORGAN AND HARMONY 
Organist St. Peter’s R. C. Church 
Manager: Subscription Concerts Presenting Cele- 
brated Artists 
Studio: 226 South Sth St. 





WALTER HEATON 


(Fellow R. C. of O., A. G. of O., Prize Man, 
Victoria vere 
ORGAN, PIANO, VOICE AND COMPOSITION 
(Preparation for All Musical Examinations) 
Reading, Pa. 





GRACE E. HOLLENBACK 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
“ ressive Series’’ 
110 Soath Gth St. 








HENRY MILLER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
(Pupil of Leopold Godowsky) 
Studio: 319 South 4th Street 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER; 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools. 
Reading, Pa. 


MRS. C. RAYMOND VAN REED 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Studio: 317 North Gth Street 





OTTO WITTICH 


VIOLINIST 
(Concertmaster Reading Symphony Orchestra) 
Recitals—Ensemble—Instruction 
Studio: 116 South Gth Street 








SCRANTON 
HAROLD S. BRIGGS 


PIANIST—-TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 





LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS 


PIANIST—TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: 316 Washington Ave. 


JOSETTE DOLPH ROBERTSON 


HARPISTE 
Concerts—Recitals 
1214 Quincy Avenue 











SCHOOL OF VIRTUOSITY 


FLAVIEN VANDERVEKEN—VIOLIN 
CARMEN VANDERVEKEN—PIANO—THEORY 
2210 Washington Ave. 


BETHLEHEM 
PAULINE MICHEL 


VIOLINIST 
y Concert—Recital—Instruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 





MARION CHASE NEUMEYER 


SOPRANO 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Art of Singing 
Stadio: 501 East Market St. 


T. EDGAR SHIELDS 


ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER 
Recitals—lInstruction 
Studio: Moravian College for Women 


A. M. WEINGARTNER 


CONDUCTOR: LEHIGH VALLEY SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
Bethlehem Steel Company Band 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


WILKES-BARRE 














JOHN H. SHEPHERD 


ORGANIST—-ACCOMPANIST 
Concerts—Recitals—lInstruction 
324 W. S4th St,. New York 
173 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


MARION ELOISE WALLACE 


PIANIST—TEACHER—ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 203 South Main St. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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How the Propaganda Works Out 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your readers will no doubt be inter- 
ested to know the extent to which the 
people of the Anthracite valley have 
been influenced as a result of the visit 
of your distinguished editor to Scranton 
and Dunmore. His visit is considered 
one of the most momentous in the his- 
tory of the valley. The people have been 
thrilled and stirred as never before. 
While his visits were confined to Scran- 
ton and Dunmorsg, all sections of Lacka- 
wanna and Wyoming Valleys have been 
aroused. Community singing meetings 
have been organized from Carbondale 
to Hazleton. 

In the pioneer City Prof. Leon Bly has 
had several successful community sings. 
He has also had his orchestra up and 
down the valley giving concerts that 
have won for him the feeling that he 
has the best high school orchestra in the 
State. 

Honesdale, in Wayne County, has gone 
in enthusiastically for massed singing 
and a community orchestra. 

Miss Mollie Wheeler. director of music 
in the Oliphant schools, is at the head 
of the community movement in Mid- 
Valley. She has started community 
singing and a big meeting is scheduled 
for next Thursday evening. Scranton’s 
community chorus continues to grow in 
numbers and influence. This chorus is 
in great demand at all public meetings. 
In fact, mass singing is one of the out- 
standing features of Scranton’s public 
meetings. 

Mr. Watkins and Mrs. Peet are in- 
troducing novelties at their community 
meetings that are helping music tre- 
mendously. One of the most remarkable 
developments of Mr. Freund’s propa- 
ganda became evident in the Liberty 
Loan parade of last Saturday, when the 
singing of the industrial workers, busi- 
ness and professional men, school teach- 
ers and children was one of: the chief 
features. This singing was fully as 
inspiriting as the band music. During 
a pause in the parade a soloist accom- 
panying the band sang through a mega- 
phone the war version of “The Old Gray 
Mare.” The spectators massed near 
him immediately took up the chorus 
then it was caught by the paraders and 
for several blocks there was one of the 
finest chorus demonstrations ever seen 
in Scranton. 

Dunmore is trying out another of Mr. 
Freund’s doctrines with great success, 
namely, that of bringing out local talent. 
On April 19 in the High School audi- 
torium a recital is to be given by four 
of the ablest musicians in northeastern 
Pennsylvania. Arnold Lohman, violin- 
ist; Josette Robertson, harpist; Clare 
Horan Cawley, pianist, and Joseph Ed- 
wards, tenor, will give groups of three 
numbers each. Between groups com- 
munity songs are to be sung. The same 
interest is being manifested down the 
valley. A community chorus has been 
organized in Taylor. It meets every 
Sunday evening. 

Recently Pittston and West Pittston 
joined in what was the greatest event 
musically ever held in Luzerne County. 
Every band, orchestra, glee club, church 
choir and _ school chorus in_ both 
Pittstons took part. Over 2000 people 
were present. 

Wilkesbarre has had community sings; 
so have Nanticoke and Plymouth, and 


the county, is stirring it people. 

It should be very gratifying to the 
man who conceived the idea and who 
so unselfishly gives his time and money 
to the promotion of it to know that the 
seed he planted here has so quickly ger- 
minated that the prospects of a rich 
harvest are exceedingly bright. 

C. F. HosBan, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Dunmore, Pa., April 3, 1918. 





Takes Issue with “Musical America’s” 
Critic Over Spohr Concerto 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


In his criticism of Jascha Heifetz’s 
violin recital your distinguished critic, 
H. F. P., calls the Eighth Concerto of 
Louis Spohr “inferior music” and “tire- 
some and antiquated stuff.” 

No one will deny that this is the most 
popular among Spohr’s concertos and it 
is played publicly more often than any 
other concerto by this distinguished com- 
poser and violinist. Albert Tottmann says 
in his “Guide Through the Violin Liter- 
ature”: “This concerto, also known gen- 
erally by the name ‘Gesangsscene,’ is not 
only one of the finest concertos for the 
violin, but it is one of the foremost pro- 
ductions of the concerto literature in 
general. But it is not to be played as 
a showpiece, for it demands besides high- 
est technical proficiency also the artistic 
aristocracy of the player to do justice 
to the noble style of this composition.” 

A very practical and legitimate view 
of a violin recital is to consider it an 
exposition of the varying styles of violin 
compositions during different time 
periods. From this viewpoint the com- 
positions of Spohr, Ernst, Wieniawski, 
Sarasate and Lalo are suitable to be put 
on recital programs, which should not be 
monopolized entirely by Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Grieg and Franck, which digni- 
taries seem to inhabit H. F. P.’s heaven 
for fiddle composers exclusively. 

By the way, some fiddle cranks in 
this old-fashioned’ musical community 
are still anxious to hear what kind of 
violin Mr. Heifetz plays and the story 
has been circulated that the instrument 
had been made in Siberia by a Russian 
nobleman and that it is, in fact, the 
fiddle which Nero played on when Rome 
was burning. 

Very sincerely, 
IsIDOR TIPPMANN. 

La Crosse, Wis., April 17, 1918. 





A Complement to “Sing More Grieg” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your editorial, “Sing More Grieg,” in 
the issue of April 13 has some good 
points in it, which I think it is well for 
you to call to the attention of singers 
these days, when German lieder are be- 
ing sung less and less and, if at all, in 
English. The next year is bound to see 
this practice continued and it is timely 
to suggest to singers that there are 
other songs that they will have to sing 
in place of them. To ke sure, fair- 
minded judges would not attempt to 
claim that anything can quite take the 
place of Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms. Yet, in the absence of these, 
there are some things which should be 
heard—things that have a_ substantial 
quality. You state quite correctly that 
singers pay too little attention to the 
songs of Moussorgsky; but what a sur- 
prise it will be to many to read your ref- 
erence to Moussorgsky and Rubinstein as 
Russian composers! The reason, it would 
seem, that Moussorgsky has not been 
sung more is because until recently it 
was difficult to get many of his songs 
with good English versions and our 
American singers are few of them 
equipped to sing in Russian. As to 
Rubinstein, he is neither Russian in 
spirit nor in manner and, further, com- 
posed most of his songs to German 
poems. To attempt to call Rubinstein 
a composer of the first rank in the same 
sense as Moussorgsky is fatuous on the 
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Tau” and one or two others of his 
songs, his productions truly merit the 
neglect which has been accorded them 
in the recital programs of distinguished 
singers. The musical world has agreed 
long since on his position as a third-rate 
composer at best, whose music would 
not have lasted the time it did had he 
not made his name known all over the 
world as one of the greatest pianists of 
all time. 

Your editorial speaks of two songs by 
Gretchaninoff and Rachmaninoff, which 
Mme. Matzenauer sang at her recent 
New York recital as “mediocre stuff.” 
It suggests that instead she should have 
sung certain songs of Grieg, very 
estimable songs, to be sure, but perhaps 
songs not fitted to her voice and style. 
Also, it rashly speaks of the Grieg 
songs which she sang as “not two of the 
best.” Just what is implied by the 
term “best” is dubious. Probably the 
editorial writer meant that one of them, 
badly translated on the program as 
“Why Gleams the Tear?” is not among 
Grieg’s most Norwegian songs. But it 
is surely one of his best, being worthy 
of Schumann in his most inspired mood. 
The amornt of space given to particular- 
izing on the Grieg matter smacks strong- 
ly of a Finckian propaganda,. particu- 
larly so, since, in a review of Mme. 
Matzenauer’s recital by H. F. P. in the 
same issue, the same material is brought 
up for discussion and the same Grieg 
songs suggested to Mme. Matzenauer. 
Perhap the same gentleman wrote the 
editorial and the review of the recital! 
Who knows? Suspicion of Finckian 
propaganda is confirmed by similar ad- 
vice having been given singers generally 
in the New York Evening Post on 
April 13, the same date! 

In the final paragraph of the edi- 
torial wholesale disparagement is cast 
upon the songs of Gretchaninoff, Bru- 
neau, Fourdrain, Sjogren, John Carpen- 
ter and Marion Bauer. As far as the 
productions of Bruneau and Sjogren go, 
I agree with you, but Gretchaninoff and 
Fourdrain have written some fine re- 
cital songs, the Fourdrain songs winning 
a well-deserved success this year be- 
cause of their picturesque quality and 
their vocal effectiveness. As to John 
Carpenter and Marion Bauer, they are 


among the best composers of recital 
songs which America has produced. Had 
your editorial writer also commended 
to your readers the songs of F. Morris 
Class, Charles Martin Loeffler, H. 
Clough-Leighter, Harvey Worthington 
Loomis, William Arms Fisher, Deems 
Taylor and a half dozen other contem- 
porary American song-composers and 
given less space to Grieg, who has won 
a firm position among the best second- 
rate composers who ever lived, it would 
have been doing singers a greater serv- 
ice and would have expressed the spirit 
and policy of MUSICAL AMERICA more 
fittingly. As it stood the editorial would 
have been more fitting in a weekly maga- 
zine entitled ““Musical Norway”; or, to be 
sure, the New York Evening Post! 
Yours very truly, = 


New York, April 16, 1918. 





Calls Upon Americans to Become Mas- 
ters of Wind Instruments 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


If this country is to lead the world 
in producing musicians, who not do so 
in all the branches? We have produced 
great pianists, violinists and singers, but 
what about wind instrument players? 

We owe a great deal to Mr. Barrere. 
He has done a great deal for this branch 
of music. The American wind instru- 
ment player should wake up to the fact 
that there are great possibilities of vir- 
tuoso playing on all wood and brass in- 


struments. We should not simply con- 
tent ourselves by playing in an 
orchestra. .We should develop soloists 


on all these’instruments. A concerto for 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon or French 
horn should be on every program of our 
great orchestras. The programs would 
have variety, and composers would be in- 
spired to write extensively for these 
instruments and we could then say that 
America leads in all branches of music. 

Beethoven and Mozart have written 
beautiful masterpieces for all of these 
instruments, but they are never played 
in this country, because we have no 
soloists. Europe has always had them. 
We should have them. 

The trouble is that wind instrument 
players in this country do not realize 
what possibilities their respective instru- 
ments possess. ; : 

Hoping that this letter will stimulate 
both the wind instrument players and 
composers to better work, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
ALEX M. JARECKIE. 

New York City, April 19, 1918. 
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Christine Langenhan, Dramatic Soprano 


Christine Langenhan, the dramatic 
soprano, who won pronounced praise re- 
cently in recital work throughout the 
country, again scored a marked success 
in singing in the “Messiah” with the 
Baltimore Oratorio Society in co-opera- 
tion with a chorus of 500 voices and the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra at the 
Lyric on April 2. Miss Langenhan 
proved herself a serious artist, possessed 
of a fine voice of considerable range. 
The audience gave her ringing applause. 
Her singing of the difficult aria, “Rejoice 
greatly,” showed the flexibility of her 
voice also in the lighter coloratura pas- 
sages. 

Joseph Pache, the conductor of the 
Baltimore Oratorio Society, was so 
pleased with the performance of Mme. 
Langenhan, that he has re-engaged her 
as soloist in “Elijah” for the next season. 





Gifted Artists Aid Portland (Me.) 


Chorus in Spring Concert 


PorRTLAND, ME., April 13.—The Port- 
land section of the Festival Chorus gave 
its annual spring concert in the City 
Hall on Thursday evening. William R. 
Chapman had as his assistants Vernon 
Stiles, the tenor, and Harriet McCon- 
nell, mezzo-contralto. The audience 
showed great enthusiasm and_ gave 
chorus and soloists a warm welcome. 
Vernon Stiles, who created a furore at 
the Festival last fall, was particularly 
well received and delighted the audience 
with his artistic singing. Miss McCon- 
nell’s singing was also greatly enjoyed 
and the chorus did excellent work under 
their conductor, William R. Chapman, in 
several numbers, including two choruses 
from “Elijah.” A. B. 
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Smith College Graduates Heard in 
Brooklyn War Relief Concert 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—In keeping with the 
many war activities of Smith College 
was the concert given Saturday morning, 
April 13, at the Midwood Club for the 
benefit of the Smith College Relief Unit. 
It was a delightful affair, the program 
being furnished entirely by graduates of 
the college. Margaret Woodbridge, so- 


‘public. 


“The Hedge Rose Opens,” by Edith Lob- 
dell, a Smith graduate. Two duets, “The 
Angel,” by Rubinstein, and “O That We 
Two Were Maying,” by Nevin, were 
capably sung by Ada Leffingwell, so- 
prano, and Edith Leffingwell, contralto, 
both class of 713. Mary Tanner, violin- 
ist, played “Em Bateau,” by Debussy; 
“Fairy Sailing,” by Burleigh, and “Ro- 
mance” from De Beriot’s Second Con- 
eerto. She was accompanied by Mrs. 
Robert Olmsted. Edith Bennet, ’14, so- 
prano, concluded the program with “La 
Colomba,” a Tuscan folk-song; “Le 
Papillon,” by Fourdrain; “Love Is the 
Wind,” by MacFadyen, and an “Aida” 
aria. Alice Nesmith accompanied Miss 
Bennet ably. A. T. &. 





KASTNER ENDS FINE SEASON 





Philharmonic’s Harpist Made Many 
Successful Appearances 
Alfred Kastner, the harpist of the 


Philharmonic Orchestra, after a long 
absence abroad, has just closed his first 
American concert season with a number 
of engagements in and around New 
York. 

On Easter Sunday he played at the 
First Reformed Church in Brooklyn; 
on April 5 he scored a marked success 
at Elizabeth, N. J.; on April 10 he was 
the applauded soloist at the concert of 
the Arbuckle Institute Choral Club, un- 
der the baton of Bruno Huhn; the 
following night earning quite a success 
at Mrs. Rothenberg’s song recital at 
AXolian Hall. He achieved his greatest 
success this winter at Carnegie Hall, 
when he _ played Debussy’s “Danse 
Sacrée” and “Danse Profane,” with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Josef 
Stransky. He will repeat this perform- 
ance in May with the New Jersey Sym- 
phony Society, under the baton of Mr. 
Ingram. 

Mr. Kastner’s next season will prob- 
ably start about the middle of Septem- 
ber and he will play about fifty concerts 
outside of his Philharmonic appearances. 
Mr. Kastner has announced that all his 
solo concerts for the coming season will 
be under the direction of Annie Fried- 
berg. 





Myrtle Thornburgh Rouses Admiration 
in American Songs 


Myrtle Thornburgh, soprano, sang two 
groups of songs before the Fraternal 
Assotiation of Musicians, April 3. Three 
by Marion Coryell included “Content- 
ment,” were dedicated to Miss Thorn- 
burgh and, with the composer at the 
piano, made a highly favorable impres- 
sion. The second group by John Prindle 
Scott included “The Like o’ Him,” in 
manuscript, sung for the first time in 
On April 9 Miss Thornburgh ap- 
peared with Reed Miller, Nevada Van 
Der Veer, Frederick Wheeler and Frank 
Braun, accompanist, in a concert at 
White Plains, N. Y. Quartets, trios and 
duets made up the program and Miss 
Thornburgh scored in two solos. 





Kenneth §S. Clark Leads Members of 
Women’s Clubs in “Sing” at Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—While 
in Washington recently Kenneth S. 
Clark, song leader of Camp Meade, Md., 
led the members of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in a “sing,” which proved 
highly enjoyable. The Federation is co- 
operating with the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities and it was inter- 


‘ested to observe the methods employed 


by Mr. Clark in conducting community 
singing. They found it was not a case 


-of “method,” but of making you sing 


because you wanted to sing. W. H. 
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Orville Harrold, Noted Tenor 


Concert audiences will hear Orville 
Harrold next season, when the richly 
gifted American tenor appears in recital 
and oratorio under the direction of Wal- 
ter Anderson. Harrold has returned 
after virtually a year of rest and study 
fully prepared for the field which will 
now claim his attention. 

His discovery by Oscar Hammerstein 
back in the Manhattan Opera House 
days, his success here and in London, 
where he was at once hailed as “one of 
the greatest tenors of the day,” com- 
bined to give him a conspicuous position 
in the operatic field. The closing of the 
London Opera House brought him back 
to America. On his return he sang with 
the Century Opera forces with brilliant 
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success and then, at a very large salary, 
undertook a light opera engagement, 
eight performances weekly. It was this 
arduous work that was overtaxing and 
at the completion of it Harrold set him- 
self the task of resting, combined with 
hard study. His répertoire includes the 
standard oratorios, while his operatic 
experience gives him a wide range of 
operatic arias for use in festivals, plus 
a repertoire of songs in Italian, French 
and English. As a true American Har- 
rold will sing many songs by our com- 
posers on his concert programs. 





Army Men Hear Artistic Concert at 
Washington Y. W. C. A. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—What 
was pronounced by the management the 
most artistic concert of the season was 
given by Mary Helen Howe, coloratura 
soprano, in the assembly hall of the local 
Y. W. C. A. for the men from all the 
nearby army camps. Her opening rendi- 
tion of “La Marseillaise,” in French, 
was so appealing that she was compelled 
to repeat it. She gave a brilliant delivery 
of the grand aria from Gounod’s “La 
Reine de Saba,’ while she infused an 
American touch by singing “Will-o’-the- 
Wisp,” by Spross. Miss Howe was ably 
assisted by Herman R. Hoffman, solo 
violinist, United States Marine Band; 
M. Ellett, pianist; Florence Stonebraker, 
pianist, and contralto, and Loretto Sul- 
livan, mezzo-soprano. A fitting close to 
the program was the trio, “Ave Maria” 
(Gounod), with Miss Howe, Mr. Hoff- 
man and Miss Stonebraker, after which 
the artists gave the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” in which the entire assembly joined. 
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Noted English Ensemble Visits 
Sweden to Inflict “Musical 


Westminster Glee Singers Help to Counteract Krupp Propaganda by 
Appearing with Marked Success in Stockholm and Other Cities— 
“Carmen” Revived by Beecham Forces in Last Week of Spring 
Season—Beatrice Harrison Scores with Three Orchestras in One 


Week—Other Events in the Capital City 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, April 1, 1918. 
HIS week, at Drury Lane, brought no 
operatic event of great moment, ex- 


cept the revival of “Carmen,” which, 
outside of the fine orchestral playing, 
was not quite up to Sir Thomas 


Beecham’s high level. Doris Woodall, 
of Carl Rosa fame, was the heroine, and 
clever as she is dramatically and vocally, 
her interpretation lacks the charm and 
subtleties we love in this wayward maid 
of the sun. Caroline Hatchard was the 
Micaela, and the lesser roles of Fras- 
quita and Mercedes were excellently 
played by Clytie Hine and Elsie Wynn. 

On Monday “Otello” had to be post- 
poned owing to the illness of the singers, 
and the ever-popular “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci” were substituted. Helen Bar- 
ringer—we believe she is an American 
and a pupil of Frederick Clay—was 
Santuzza, and undoubtedly, as experience 
will give her greater ease on the stage, 
much may be expected of her. Una Aus- 
tin sang Lola delightfully, and Herbert 
Langley and Frederick Blamey were, as 
ever, excellent as Alfio and Turiddu. For 
“Pagliacci” Frank Mullings repeated his 
memorable Canio, to the very charming 
Nedda of Olive Townsend. A capable, 
bright and pretty artist, Miss Townsend 
is making great strides, for in addition 
to a beautiful voice she never loses the 
charm of her own personality, and 
whether in comedy or pathos, her dra- 
matic key is always well attuned. This 
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is the final week of the present season, 
but after visiting Birmingham and Man- 
chester the company will be back again 
in June in full force and with some inter- 
esting additions. 


Queen Hears “Messiah” 


The “Messiah” was given to a huge 
audience by the Royal Choral Society, 
under Sir Frederick Bridge. H. L. Bal- 
four was at the organ. The soloists were 
Ruth Vincent, Phyllis Lett, Ben Davies 
and Robert Radford, and the perform- 
ance was well up to the society’s high 
standard. 

The “Hallelujah” chorus was magnifi- 
cent, as was Mr. Radford’s singing of 
“The Trumpet Shall Sound.” Her 
Majesty the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Mary, occupied the Royal Box. 

The “Parsifal” Concert in the Queens 
Hall on Good Friday has become an an- 
nual and anticipated event. This year, 
as usual, music lovers filled the room. 
There were six excerpts from the sacred 
music-drama, Thorpe Bates being the 
soloist in “Amfortas’s Prayer.” The 
“Good Friday Spell,” the “Transforma- 
tion” and the “Flower Maiden’s Scene” 
were splendidly given. 

In the evening in the same hall there 
was a very fine sacred concert, with most 
of the vocal numbers from oratorio. The 
singers were D’Alvarez, Olga Haley, Ben 
Davies, Hubert Eisdell and Robert Rad- 
ford; with solos by Marjorie Hayward, 
violinist, and Benno Moiseiwitsch, pian- 
ist. Mme. D’Alvarez gave an exquisite 
interpretation of “Hear Ye Israel,” fol- 
lowed by an aria from Sullivan’s “Light 
of the World” and numbers by Del Riego 
and Conningsby Clark. Olga Haley sang 
“Oh, Rest in the Lord,” Robert Radford 
received an ovation with “Why Do the 
Nations So Furiously Rage Together?” 
and Ben Devies was even more success- 
ful with “Deeper and Deeper Still.” 

Yesterday afternoon the Sunday Con- 
cert Society terminated its present season 
at the Queen’s Hall. Frederick B. Kiddle 
played the solo part in Boellmann’s “Fan- 
tasie Dialogue” fér organ and orchestra. 
The program included Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 104, in D. 

The far-famed Westminster Glee Sing- 
ers, who left just before Christmas to 
undertake the perilous journey to 
Sweden, are now back again after hav- 
ing won marked successes in Stockholm 
and other cities. They did not go for 
glory, but to do propaganda work to 
counteract the flooding of neutral coun- 
tries with German “entertainers.” It 
has been felt in musical circles here that 
it was high time that Britishers had a 
“look in,” and these “four English gen- 
tlemen with medals sang quartets of a 
light and merry description with great 
English humor.” <A _ unique entertain- 
ment was given at the Cabaret managed 
by Ernest Rolf in the Baltic city. On 
Christmas eve they sang at the English 
and American Legations, later being in- 
vited to the Royal Palace to sing before 





the Crown Prince and Princess. On New 
Year’s eve they took part in a special 
memorial service “for the fallen,” held 
in the English church. ‘Would You 
Known My Celia’s Charms” proved most 
popular, and during their visit they 
added a Swedish folksong, “Spin, Spin, 
Spin,” to their répertoire. The quartet 
consists of G. May (of St. Paul’s choir), 
W. Kearton (of St. Paul’s and St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square), Bertram Mills 
(of Westminster Abbey) and W. H. 
Brereton (of the Chapel Royal). 


Début of Beecham’s Sister 


An interesting début was made with 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company at the 
Theater Royal, Glasgow, last week, when 
Jessie Beecham (sister to Sir Thomas), 
essayed the réle of Antonia in “The Tales 
of Hoffmann.” Other performances must 
be looked for in judging her work, as 
she was somewhat nervous and her tone 
unsteady. She was a pupil of G. Garcia 
and lately of Emma Nevada. 

Beatrice Harrison, the noted British 
’cellist, has had the “cream” of London 
concert work this season, and during it 
has established a record by playing with 
three different orchestras in the Queen’s 
Hall within one week. At the Royal Phil- 
harmonic on Monday she played Dvorak’s 
Concerto. Tschaikowsky’s “Variations 
on a Rococo Theme,” she played under 
Sir Henry Wood on Saturday, and the 
following Monday Lola’s Concerto for 
Dr. Adrian Boult. On each occasion Miss 
Harrison scored a genuine triumph. 


A Portable Grand Organ 


G. T. Pattman, the renowned organist, 
is now providing one of the most attrac- 
tive “turns” on the Halls, with his 
unique £3,000 electrical organ, upon 
which he gives a masterly musical per- 
formance. This organ was specially 
built after designs and specifications, and 
consists of four manuals and pedals. One 
of the manuals is solely used for the 
purpose of operating the piano, which, 
being played from the great organ, com- 
bines the two instruments. ‘The total 
number of pipes in the organ is 1127, 
their length ranging from half an inch 
to 32 ft., and it includes forty-four draw- 
stops, besides pistons, combination pedals 
and other accessories. In the electrical 
connections between the console and the 
organ proper no less than ten miles of 
electric wire and 4208 gold contacts are 
used. The organ weighs about twelve 
tons, is blown by discus fans operated by 
a 5-horsepower electric motor. Its three 
main sections, solo, swell, great. and 
pedal, are placed behind the front pipes, 
the wind being conveyed to each section 
as well as to the piano and console by 
flexible tubing. Mr. Pattman plays some 
fifty pieces arranged for organ, piano 
and orchestra, and an equal number of 
song accompaniments. Added to an elab- 
orate stage setting, he also has the as- 
sistance of one of our leading contraltos. 

Mr. Pattman was a pupil of the well- 
known organist, the late Mr. Dickinson 
of Grantham. Settling in Glasgow, he 
soon became a popular player and 
teacher there, a post he abandoned to 
undertake his present tours. He expects 
that he may ere long be able to cross the 
Atlantic with his organ. 

HELEN THIMM. 





Lotta Madden, American soprano, sang 
at the Republican Club of New York on 
April 25. On April 28 the singer will 
be heard in Paterson, N. J., and on the 
30th she will give a recital at the 
Tewksberry School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Mario A. Frosali, the Italian violinist, 
was married on Sunday, April 21, to 
Elisa Malnati in New York. 











INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL AkT—, 


of the City of New York 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Catalogue on application 


120 Claremont Avenue 





MORGAN KINGSTO 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Oratorio 
Concert 





BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET 


Hugo Kortschak Sergei Kotlarsky Clarence Evans Emmeran Stoeber 


Season 1918-19 booking now 


Management: WOLFSOHN BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., N. Y. C. 





“ NANA GENOVES 


AMERICAN-ITALIAN MEZZO-SOPRANO, formerly of Manhattan Opera Company 


~ Management: Annie Friedberg _ 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York 





wee TIFFANY 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


ADDRESS: HOTEL ST. JAMES 
109 W. 45th St., New York 











MARTA MELTS 


OPERA— CONCERTS 


Leading contralto San Carlo Grand Opera Co., 
1917-18. Formerly of Royal San Carlo Opera, 
Naples, Italy. 





MARGUERITE BUCKLE! 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Chicago Opera Association 
1916-1917 


CONCERTS - RECITALS 


Address: Julius Daiber, 
Auditorium Theatre, - 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
In all its branches 


Chicag 








THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Stree 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 
MARIE 


S UNDELIUS 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Exclusive Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York 


ERNEST 


DAVIS 


Leading Tenor Boston Grand Oper: 
Company of the Season 1917-18 
‘“‘A beautiful voice and thrilling 
range.’’—N. Y. Globe, Jan, 27. 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway 
Residence Phone, Morningside 9339 


vocarstupios DIMBONI 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

ae Ttalian and French Repertoire. 
Preparation tor OPERA and RECITALS 


327 West 75th St. Schuyler 3430 
Assistant and Sec’y: Miss Winfried Rohrer 


SOUSA’S BAND 
RESTING 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa, 
U. S.N.R. F. 
WITH THE COLORS 


Address all Mail to 
62 W. 45th St., c/o T. B. Harms Co. 


























WILLIAM s. 


BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 154 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 1311 


























CONCERTS -- RECITALS 


Chansons in Costume 


LYDIA FERGUSON 


50 Morningside Drive 
New York City 








ALICE 


NIELSEN 


Recitals—Concerts Season 1918-19 
Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 
Broadway, New York. 


RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 


Concert—ORATOR|!O—Recital 
Exclusive management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Orville Harrold wo: 


‘Dear Mr. Haywood: I use ‘UNIVERSAL SONG’ 
as a supplement to the lessons I have received fron 
you in person,’’ 


Twenty lessons in Voice Culture 
At your dealers 75 cts. net, or from 


Haywood Voca: Studios,1007 Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 





PA mz 








MERWIN HOWE 


Pianist 


104 West 57th Street 


Telephone 
New York City 


Cirele 3312 











VILONAT 


TEACHER OF 


SINGING 
141 West 79th St., New York City 
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SEAGLE IN NOTABLE RECITAL FOR 


WAR RELIEF FUND; TO TOUR CAMPS 





jaritone Delights a Capacity 
Audience—Will Again Con- 
duct Summer School 


SCAR SEAGLE, the distinguished 
baritone, gave a recital in Molian 
fall on Tuesday evening of last week 
or the benefit of one of the war relief 
unds and sang to an audience which 
lled every inch of available space, in- 
luding standing room. Mr. Seagle was 
n excellent voice and he at once estab- 
ished the most friendly relations with 
is audience, who joined him in singing 
the national anthem and the ‘“Marseil- 
aise.” Much interest was centered in 
he negro spirituals, which were _ in- 
cluded in Mr. Seagle’s program. There 
was one by Burleigh, “I Want to Be 
Ready,” and arrangements by William 
Reddick, who played the piano accom- 
paniments for Mr. Seagle. The program 
also included a song by Hageman, two 
by Carpenter and a series of modern 
continental pieces, together with old 
french and Italian. 

Mr. Seagle has had a busy season, hav- 
ing sung in various parts of the country 
during the winter, and will close his re- 
cital and concert season with a five 
weeks’ tour of army camps in the South. 
Mr. Seagle is a Southern man and re- 
ceived an urgent request to make a tour 
of the camps for the entertainment of 
the boys. 

From June 1 to Oct. 1 Mr. Seagle will 
be at his summer place at Schroon Lake, 
N. Y., where he will conduct a summer 
school, as in the past two seasons. He 
will limit the number of pupils to sev- 
enty and will have a full corps of répéti- 
teurs and language teachers and others, 
who will assist him in giving his pupils 
a comprehensive course. 


Mr. Seagle is conducting his summer © 


school along lines similar to those which 
he followed in Europe before the war 
and which have been followed by other 
prominent teachers in European coun- 
tries. 

Next season Mr. Seagle will make an 
extended tour of the country in concert 








Features 


Distinguished Baritone 
and Teacher 


Oscar Seagle, 


and recital. In the East he will be un- 
der the management of Winton & Liv- 
ingston and in the West of Horner & 
Witty of Kansas City. 


Brookfield Summer School of Singing to 
Devote Much Time to War Work 


Brookfield (Conn.) Summer School of 
Singing will add a new department to its 
curriculum this summer—that of war 
work. Last year many of the students 
worked in various branches of war serv- 
ice, but this year the little “Opera House” 
which was used for recitals formerly will 
be the “War Service Headquarters” for 
organized Red Cross work. It is ex- 








pected that the Red Cross will find the 
little village of Brookfield Center a valua- 
ble branch: Herbert Wilber Greene, the 
director of the school, is looking forward 
to a busy summer. The opera depart- 
ment which for the last three summers 
has been so successful has become a regu- 
lar institution, and the performances to 
be given this year in Hillcrest Hall are 
already anticipated by residents of the 
neighboring towns. 


COMPOSERS .SHARE PROGRAM 





Works of Mrs. Turner-Maley and Robert 
Terry Heard at Warford Studio 


Florence Turner-Maley appeared with 
Robert Huntington Terry in a joint pro- 
gram of their compositions at the studio 
of Claude Warford, in New York, on 
Tuesday evening, April 16. Mrs. Ma- 
ley’s songs were given in fine style by 
Mabel Preston Halli, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, and Alma Beck, 
contralto, among them “The Heart of 
the Year,” “The Lute in the Grass” and 
“Song of Sunshine.” Mr. Terry had as 
his interpreters Katherine Self, soprano; 
Jessie Rowe Lockitt, contralto, and Ellis 
E. Doyle, tenor, and also played some of 
his own piano compositions. 

Mrs. Maley gave a program of her 
songs at the New York Training School 
for Teachers on April 10, and repeated 
the program on April 11 for the Flat- 
bush Knitters at the home of Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Holwell, Jr. On this occasion a 
silver collection was taken up to buy 
wool for knitting. At these engagements 
she presented her “Just for Children” 
songs and “Ten Tiny Songs,” which won 
warm favor for their attractive quali- 
ties. 


Camp Kearney Troops Cheer Elman 


The following telegram was received 
last week by R. E. Johnston, the mana- 
ger of Mischa Elman, from Harry B. 
Loeb, who is traveling with the violinist 
in the West: 

“Elman played to-day for soldiers at 
Camp Kearney and was given a great 
reception. A rousing demonstration fol- 
lowed each selection. Three thrilling 
cheers of thanks were given him. Whole 
affair was unforgettable and one of the 
most impressive I have ever witnessed. 

“HARRY B. LOEB. 

“San Diego, Cal., April 16, 1918.” 


Study Voice This Summer 


at the 


OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


At Round Lake, New York 


(near Saratoga) 


14th Consecutive Season 


Six Weeks’ Session: July 8 to Aug. 17 


Daily 


Private Lessons—Bi-Weekly Lecture— 
Classes in Vocal Technique and in Song Analysis 


and Interpretation—Classes in Stage Deportment 


Weekly Pupils’ Recitals 
Chautauqua Assembly > 


DEMONSTRATION BY HAYWOOD 





Shows Value and Practicability of Vocal 
Culture in Classes 


A demonstration of the praeticability 
and value of voice culture in classes was 
given by Frederick H. Haywood at the 
Aborn Miniature on Saturday afternoon, 
April 13, before some invited guests 
which included Walter Bogert and Mrs. 
Warren R. Hedden, voice teachers of 
New York City; Gladys Spicer, teacher 
from Brooklyn, and Mrs. Emilie B. Gard- 
ner, voice teacher from the Fredonia 
Normal School at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The class in question was formed in 
January as a part of the work being con 
ducted by the Music Club of the New 
York Globe. Since Jan. 10 there has 
been one lesson each week lasting for 
one hour. The material given has been 
from the vocal manual! for class instruc- 
tion, “Universal Song,” which was writ- 
ten by Mr. Haywood for the specific use 
of reaching as many students as possible 
through the medium of classes. 

The class was having the fourteenth 
lesson in the course of twenty to be 
given. They demonstrated to the guests 
that they had very definite ideas as to 
what correct breath taking and breath 
control meant, as well as showing that 
their lessons had developed their voices 
to a considerable degree. In some ex- 
amination questions that were asked 
them they also proved that they pos- 
sessed a point of view upon the funda- 
mental principles of voice culture. This, 
Mr. Haywood explained, was one of the 
important advantages that is more easily 
attained in class work than in private 
lessons. Discussion and criticism are the 
potent factors that get the students to 
think. He also showed that voice culture 
in class form is to become a subject of 
interest to all progressive teachers and 
particularly to normal school, public 
school teachers and choirmasters. 


Witherspoon Lectures on “Art Songs” 


The fourth lecture at the Witherspoon 
Studios, New York, was given by Her- 
bert Witherspoon, April 10, on “Art 
Songs.” Mr. Witherspoon illustrated de- 
scriptive music by an aria from “The 
Creation” and old Schumann songs. 
Other numbers were given by Mata 
Heineman, contralto; Helen Donnelly, so- 
prano; Isabel Richardson, soprano. 





ORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL 





BUY 
LIBERTY BONDS 





Music Festival with Metropolitan Artists 
Facilities for Recreation 


Send for Pamphlet Circular to 


A. Y. Cornell, 607-8 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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The Musicians of the Orchestras and Bands and the Musical Alliance 














NE of the most important contributions to the constructive work which 
O the Musical Alliance has undertaken appeared in the last issue of 
‘‘Musical America” in the shape of an article by D. Edward Porter, former 
president of the New York Musical Mutual Protective Union, which has 
nearly 7000 members among the musicians in New York's orchestras and 


bands. 


In that article Mr. Porter says: 


‘For years pianists, singers and individual instrumental soloists have 


lived in the towns and cities of our country without contact with the men 


who constitute the bands and orchestras of their communities. 


From time 


to time an orchestra has assisted at the concerts of the choral society, but 
upon such occasions the common attitude of the vocalists toward the 


musicians has been that of the members of a private party toward musicians 


engaged to play dance music. 


‘The orchestra musician is quite content,’ says Mr. Porter, ‘‘with this 
attitude, and performs his allotted part with entire satisfaction, understand- 
ing that he is a ‘hired man,’ and criticises the evening's program with the 


friendly patronage of a professional outsider. 
“If he travels with an opera company, comic or grand, accustomed by 
experience, he speaks of the orchestra as an entity separate and apart from 


the company. 


In the small towns the local band is indeed an institution, 


but it is socially on a par with the fire company and is never accepted as a 
fellow member of the local family of real music lovers as represented by 


the united choir singers of the village. 


It is true that some of these bands 


are frequently very bad, musically, but this is equally true of some of the 


choirs.” 


For this and other reasons Mr. Porter, it will be remembered, gave 
his enthusiastic support to the Alliance almost immediately after it had 


been launched. 


The attitude not alone of the general public, but of the musical world 
itself, to the players in bands and orchestras has always strongly appealed 
to me as being wholly unjust, unwarranted and virtually reflecting the 
old-time Calvinistic prejudice against musicians and music teachers who 
under the laws of good Queen Bess in dear old England were classed with 
vagabonds and tramps, as we know, and which law, | believe, has never 


been repealed. 


— 


It was because of this that in formulating the scheme of the Allian: - 


I made it so all-embracing that it should bring in the instrumentalists |, 
our orchestras and bands who, if we come to think of it, form a ver, 


necessary and indeed indispensable factor in the musical world. 


Opera without the orchestra would be impossible. 


Symphony concerts without the orchestra would be impossible. 


What would happen to military service without the bands, we cay 


realize. 


What parade would be possible, what recruiting station even woul: 


be effective without the band? 


What would we do do in many of our theaters and auditoriums wit! 


out an orchestra or a band ? 
without the band? 


Why, even the circus would be a “‘dead one 


I am glad of an opportunity to state frankly that I have always been 
absolutely in sympathy with the organizations of the orchestra and bani 


musicians, many of whom are men of education and most competent as 


teachers. 


Indeed in some of our leading symphony orchestras we have 


soloists who not only deserve but receive high remuneration. 


I would not pretend that because | believe in the organization of these 
musicians, therefore | am at all times willing to endorse all they do and 


Say. 


At the same time when we reflect what the position of the work 


ing musician in orchestras and bands was till they were organized, any 
fair-minded person must admit that from the time they were organized 
their status as men, as well as musicians, was put at least on a fair and 


reasonable basis. 


If the Alliance never did anything else but cause the professional! 
musical world, so-called, to recognize the social as well as musical value of 
the orchestral and band players it would be worth all the support that wil! 
be given to it, all the effort that is being made to make it a power. 


OCS 





The Fight Is On for Truly Righteous Up- 
lifting of Music 


The aims of the Musical Alliance pro- 
claim the fight is on for a truly righteous 
uplifting of music, to place it on a sub- 
stantial footing as an absolutely neces- 
sary factor in the life of this nation and 
its people. Thank you for promulgating 
such ideals. Most cordially, 

WILLIAM JOHN HALL, 

Dean, Missouri Chapter, A. G. O.; 

State Editor, The Clef; Member 
of State Examination Committee. 

St. Louis, Mo., April 15, 1918. 


Prominent Officer of National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs Joins 





I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

Mrs. JASON WALKER. 

Memphis, Tenn., April 8, 1918. 

In Full Sympathy with Its Purposes and 
Aims 





Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. I am 
pleased to become a member of this or- 
ganization, with whose purposes and 
aims I am in full sympathy. 

CHARLES J. VILLAR. 

New York, April 18, 1918. 





“This Great Movement” 


Please accept my dues for membership 
in the Musical Alliance with gratitude 
to Mr. Freund for his leadership in this 
great movement. 

ANNIE C. CLARK, 
Professor of Singing. 
Lynchburg, Va., April 11, 1918. 





Well-Known Basso Glad to Add His 
Indorsement 


I am glad to enclose check for $1 dues 
as a member of the Musical Alliance. I 
am in hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment and glad to add my indorsement. 

HORATIO CONNELL. 

Philadelphia, April 3, 1918. 





Endorses Plan for a National Conser- 
vatory 


I send herewith my application to join 
the Musical Alliance and my check for 
$1. Only pressure of work has kept me 
from joining earlier, for I heartily ap- 
prove of this movement, particularly as 


regards the forming of a national con- 
servatory. 
With best wishes for your success, 
AGNES MYNTER, 
Teacher of Piano and Harmony, 
Buffalo Seminary. 
Buffalo, N. Y., April 11, 1918. 





A Fitting Time to Declare Our Indepen- 
dence in Music 


At this most critical period, when to 
maintain our national independence it 
is the duty of everyone to fight, if not 
physically, by all means financially, by 
investing every available dollar in Lib- 
erty Bonds, War Savings Stamps and 
in aid of the American Red Cross, still, 
is this not an equally fitting time to de- 
clare our independence in other lines, 
particularly in music, both profession- 
ally and industrially? 

While our duty is to our Government 
first, let us not as true patriots forget 
our obligation to music as one of the 
most essential attributes to the life of 
any great nation and by divine right a 
national institution. 

May the M. A. of the U. S. serve fully 
every purpose for which it had its in- 
ception and go far to correct if not 
entirely eradicate the evils long known 
to exist (but, thanks to your courageous 
utterances, many have been driven to 
het especially in the professional 
field. 

I feel it as much a duty as privilege to 
enclose herewith my application for 
membership in the Alliance, together 
with check for annual dues in the sum 


of $1. 
ASHLEY Ropps. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 15, 1918. 


— 


Well-Known Organist of Helena (Ark.) 
Joins 


Please accept my very best thanks for 
the six copies of Mr. Freund’s speech. 
I enclose check for subscription to the 
Musical Alliance. 

M. V. MULLETTE, 
Organist. 
Helena, Ark., April 9, 1918. 








Clinton V. Farnam of Providence, (R. I.) 
Joins with Best Wishes 


I hereby apply for membership in the 


Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 
With best wishes. 
CLINTON V. FARNAM. 


Providence, R. I., March 9, 1918. 


Esther Mundell, Well-Known Soprano, 
Writes: “I Have Particular Reason to 
Know of the Need of Such an Organ- 
ization” 


I am enclosing check for membership 
in an Alliance whose aims express my 
sentiments on what I feel is the need of 
the moment, i. e., Musical America for 
the American Musician. 

I have particular reason to know of 
this need, having recently sung as joint- 
soloist on an “All-American” program 
given by the San Francisco Municipal 
Orchestra before an audience of 8000 
people. 

This orchestra, which is doing such 
splendid work in the cause of the Amer- 
ican musician, has far-reaching effects 
in educating the masses musically, as 
it is supported ‘by the city and in that 
Way can give admirable concerts for a 
very small admission fee. 

We need all the organizations we can 
get to work on these lines and especially 
one. such as this Musical Alliance aims 
to be. 

My best wishes for the success of this 
noble enterprise. 

ESTHER MUNDELL. 

San Francisco, Cal., April 9, 1918. 





A Privilege to Belong to the Alliance 


I shall esteem it a privilege to belong 
to the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. Enclosed please check for mem- 
bership fee. 

BERTHA BARET. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 16, 1918. 





Best Wishes for Its Success 


I take pleasure in enclosing for you 
my check for membership dues in the 
Musical Alliance. I consider it a great 
movement and it should have the in- 
dorsement of every true American musi- 
cian. With the best of wishes for its 
success, I am, 

HARRY BISHOP BARTHOLOMEW. 

Chicago, April 3, 1918. 





’rominent Piano House Is Thoroughly 
in Sympathy with the Alliance 


It is with pleasure that we herewith 
hand you our check for $1, same being 
for annual dues and membership in your 
organization. 

We are thoroughly in sympathy with 
this new musical organization and be- 
lieve a vast number of people through- 











out the United States will appreciate 
what you are doing to further the inter- 
est of music. 

Assuring you of our best wishes for 
continued success, we beg to remain, 

THE PRICE PIANO COMPANY, 
W. D. Price, Manager. 
Petersburg, Va., April 11, 1918. 





Already Has a Remarkable Membership 


The Musical Alliance is unquestion- 
ably to be regarded as a sucessful organ- 
ization, for the greatest step toward 
gaining the high goal of art music has 
been notably taken. Its already remark- 
able membership of distinguished work- 
ers in every field of music guarantees 
real triumphs to come. 

WILLIAM STICKLES, 
Composer. 
New York, April 16, 1918. 





Earl Towner of Fresno (Cal.) Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annua! 
dues of $1. 

EARLE TOWNER. 

Fresno Cal., April 15, 1918. 


President Dallas *(Tex.) Music Trades 
Association a Member 


Enclosed find check for $1 for dues. 
ROBERT N. WATKIN, 
President Dallas Music Trades 
Association. 
Dallas, Tex., April 138, 1918. 








Heartily in Sympathy with Its Aims 


Enclosed please find my check for $1. 
I am heartily in sympathy with the aims 
of the Musical Alliance of the United 
States and wish to be enrolled as one 
of its members. 

ANNE MARTIN SNEED, 
Adjct. Prof. of Theory and Piano. 
Lynchburg, Va., April 11, 1918. 





Has Been Needed for Years! 


Enclosed find check for membership 
in the Musical Alliance. The organiza- 
tion has been needed for years, is @'- 
ready making its influence felt and ! 
predict it will be a power in music a! 
civic affairs throughout the country. 

With all good wishes that the Allian« 
grow as speedily as it deserves, 

GLADYS AXMAN. 

New York, April 15, 1918. 
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\Why Music Has Failed to Accomplish 
What It Should 


For years I have been a subscriber to 
[USICAL AMERICA and feel that it has at 
ll times acted as an impetus to better 
ndeavor. Not only has it been a con- 
tant inspiration to me, but to the many 
upils that have come under my tuition. 

Have been much interested in the 
ormation and support to the Musical 
illiance of the United States and should 
ke to add my name as a member. I 
eel that music has failed to accomplish 
vhat it should have accomplished for the 
vant of organization. And on account 

of this lack it has failed to promulgate 
ts interests both in establishing itself 
n the esteem of the public as a neces- 
ity and also in giving to the musician 
he proper standing and dignity which 
hould accompany an art which involves 
such heavy expenditure of money and 
sacrifice. Therefore I enclose $1 to be- 
come a member of this worthy organiza- 
tion. 

EMILY L. THOMAS. 
Seattle, Wash., April 12, 1918. 





Musical 


Former President Chicago 


Union a Member 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

ERNEST WOOLLETT, 

Late President Chicago Musical 

Union. 
Chicago, Ill., April 13, 1918. 





Edith L. Laver of Denver (Col.) Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

EpItH L. LAVER. 

Denver, Col., April 11, 1918. 





From Friends in Honolulu 


MusIcAL AMERICA has been a “God- 
send” to us ever since the first number 
came to us out here in the middle of the 
Pacific. We are so glad that it has 
brought us the message of the Musical 
Alliance 6f the United States. We want 
to do all we can to promote its aims. 

PEARL SUTHERLAND IDELER, 
Pianist. 
EDWIN H. IDELER, 
Violinist. 
Honolulu, T. H., April 12, 1918. 


Says “The Alliance Is Vital Work!” 


Please add my name to the growing 
list of members of the Musical Alliance 
of the United States, for which I enclose 
the annual dues of $1. 

As a foreign-born musician, now 100 
per cent an American citizen, let me help 
to push on such vital work as that of 
the Musical Alliance which Mr. Freund 
has so wonderfully organized. 








Hoping to see America as great in 
musical achievements as she is now in 
the cause of mankind, I am 

ARTURO PAPALARDO. 

New York, April 12, 1918. 





Margaret Owen, Noted Singer, Says: 
“With a Central Organization Music 
May, at Last, Gain Its Rightful In- 
heritance” 


In these days when men and women 
are responding more readily to the per- 
suasion of each good cause, it is for- 
tunate that music, indispensable to our 
happiness and high mindedness, is safe- 
guarded and championed. Without a 
central organization, music has been de- 
prived of stimulated, co-ordinating in- 
fluences; music and its people have suf- 
fered for the lack of public recognition. 

With a central organization, music 
may at last gain its rightful inheritance 
of talent, productive strength and full 
appreciation. It is a pleasure to apply 
for membership. 

MARGARET OWEN. 

New York, April 12, 1918. 





Dr. F. M. Class Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 


dues of $1. 
Dr. F. M. CLAss. 
New York, April 16, 1918. 





A Truly Beneficial Movement 


In enclosing a dollar for the Musical 
Alliance of the United States, with my 
application for membership, I wish to 
commend the spirit which has moved the 
leaders in the musical world to band all 
interests to one common cause. Mr. 
Freund has as ever been a pioneer in 
a truly beneficial movement. 

THOMAS WILKINSON. 

Portland, Me., April 12, 1918. 





Lydia S. Cooke, Reedsburg (Wis.), Joins 


Enclosed find $1 for membership in the 
Musical Alliance. 
LypIA S. COOKE. 


Reedsburg, Wis., April 5, 1918. 





Mrs. Martha Falk Mayer Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

Mrs. MARTHA FALK MAYER. 

New York, Apri! 10, 1918. 





Sigmund Schein, Well-Known Violinist, 
Joins 

I hereby apply for membership in the 

Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 


dues of $1. 
SIGMUND SCHEIN. 
Chicago, Ill., April 15, 1918. 





Impresario of San Carlo Opera 
Company Says “Movement Will 
Prove of Great Constructive Value” 








JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


3. 
4, 
' advancement of musical culture. 
5. 
resident in the United States. 
6. 
_ 
8. 


the Secretary. 
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Mr. John C. Freund, 
Edr. MUSICAL AMERICA, 
HEW YORK, N.Y. 


My Dear Mr. Freund: 





‘movement will unquestionably prove of great con- 


structive musical value, and I must wish it every 


possible success. 
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FORTUNE GALLO 


; 
Office 1512 Tribune Building 


I accept with much pleasure and interest the 
opportunity to enlist my name with the hundreds 


of @ctive supporters of the Musical Alliance. The 


CHARLES R. BAKER 
ADVANGE MANAGER 


CHICAGO 
YORK HOTEL, 
WEW YORK, April 8. 1918 
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THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


2. To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musica! Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 








A Pleasure and a Privilege to Be Allied 


Enclosed please find check for my sub- 
scription to the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. It is a great pleasure 
and privilege to be allied with people 
who are interested in pushing every one 
of the eight specific aims. 

EMMA G. ELLIOTT, 
Director of Music, 
State Normal School. 
Johnson, Vt., March 11, 1918. 





Israel Joseph Joins 


Accept the enclosed check with my 
best wishes for so worthy a cause. 
ISRAEL JOSEPH, 
Accompanist to Max Rosen. 
New York, April 11, 1918. 





Well-Known Piano Man Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

FRANK P. ANDERSON. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 12, 1918. 


Friends in Philadelphia 


Enclosed please find applications for 
two memberships to the Musical Alli- 
ance. They are for Marcella North, 
pianist and teacher, Jenkintown, Pa., 
and J. P. Kiirsteiner, pianist, composer, 
teacher, New York City. Others will be 
sent later. With best wishes. 

Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 15, 1918. 





Another Piano House Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose annual 


dues of $1. 
LIBERTY PIANO CO. 
New York, April 9, 1918. 


Distinguished Music Critic Endorses the 
Alliance 





Enclosed please find membership fee 
to the Musical Alliance, which seems 
to me the least one can do to promote 
so splendid and worthy an enterprise. 

WILSON G. SMITH, 
Composer-Pianist. 
Music Critic, Cleveland Press. 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 12, 1918. 


Breevoort Hotel, 
Joins 

I hereby apply for membership in the 

Musical Alliance and enclose annual dues 


of $1. 
Davin Hoac. 
Chicago, Ill., April 13, 1918. 





Proprietor Chicago, 





Ethel Mae Bagnall of Cleveland (Ohio) 
Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

EpITH MAE BAGNALL. 

Cleveland, April 13, 1918. 





Mrs. Helen A. Brouse of Piedmont (Cal.) 
Joins 

I hereby apply for membership in the 

Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 


dues of $1. 
Mrs. HELEN A. BROUSE. 
Piedmont, Cal., April 12, 1918. 


Heart and Soul With It! 


I would feel that I was indeed unpatri- 
otic to the progress of music in our coun- 
try if I did not join the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. I am “heart and 
soul” with it and I inclose herewith check 
for $1 to become a member. I feel that 
anything our grand editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA undertakes has “soul in it”? and 
will live forever. You may assuredly 
count on me to help wherever and when- 
ever I can give it—along Patriotic, Na- 
tional, State, Civic, Community or Re- 
ligious progress in music. 

Mrs. HENRIETTA EMMONS-ISAACS. 

Forest City, Iowa, April 18, 1918. 





Hugh Kinder of Norwich (Conn.) Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

HUGH KINDER. 

Norwich, Conn., March 6, 1918. 





Mrs. Henry F. Drummond of Bangor 


(Me.) Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 
dues of $1. 

Mrs. HENRY F. DRUMMOND, 
Contralto. 
Bangor, Me., April 13, 1918. 


Carl H. Tollefsen Endorses the Movement 


Inclosed please find check covering 
membership dues in the Musical Alliance, 
whose aims and objects cannot help but 
find a ready response with all serious 
musicians who desire to see their chosen 
art raised to the highest possible pinnacle 
of public appreciation. 

CARL H. TOLLEFSEN. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., April 18, 1918. 





Distinguished Conductor Hartford 
(Conn.) Symphony Orchestra Wishes 
“Every Success” 

I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and inclose annual dues 
of $1. Wishing you every success, 

R. H. PRUTTING. 

Hartford, Conn., April 5, 1918. 





Will Become the Great Highway of Prog- 
ress in Musical Art in America 


The formation of the Musical Alliance 
seems the greatest utterance of the 
thought of the musical world yet chron- 
icled. It is the first great concrete ex- 
pression of music’s idealism, and is the 
motive power behind which musicians are 
now uniting to push forward their long- 
cherished purposes. 

John C. Freund has blazed a trail 
which will become the great highway of 
progress in musical art in America. 

EDNA A. FISCHER. 

(Soprano, Daughter of Car! Fischer, 

Publisher. ) 
New York, April 17, 1918. 





Laura Wheaton of Lexington (Va.) Joins 
I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, and enclose annual 


dues of $1. 
LAURA WHEATON. 
Lexington, Va., April 16, 1918. 
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“Il SHALL NOT CARE.” By Lucille Crews. 
‘‘De Bogie Man.’’ By Karolyn Wells Bas- 
sett. ‘‘Three Questions.’’ By J. Rosamond 
Johnson. ‘Jerusalem, the Golden.”’’ By 
John Prindle Scott. ‘‘Unto Thee, O Lord.’’ 
By Eduardo Marzo, Op. 146. ‘‘Hark! Ten 
Thousand Voices.” By Harry Rowe Shelley. 
‘“‘Consolation,’’ “There Was a Princess,’ 
‘“‘“Goldenrod.”’ By Louis Adolph Coerne. 
(New York: Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


New in the publishing field, Mr. Flam- 
mer and his editorial staff seem to 
choose excellent material for their cata- 
logue. Miss Crews’s “I Shall Not Care,” 
a song to one of Sara Teasdale’s best 
poems, is a recital song of rare charm, 
as was proved when Louis Graveure 
sang it at one of his New York recitals 
this season. The music is expressive and 
well written for a low voice. The Bas- 
sett “De Bogie Man” is one of those de- 
lightful little songs with a lilt and a re- 
frain that please audiences greatly. It 
should become very popular. It is.for 
a high or medium voice. Mr. Johnson’s 
“Three Questions” has melodic appeal. 
It is set to a poem by his gifted brother, 
James Weldon Johnson. High and low 
keys are published. 

In the sacred field Mr. Scott has done 
another very effective song, available in 
high and low keys, in his “Jerusalem, 
the Golden.” The writing is carefully 
managed, with the pedal notes for organ 
nicely indicated in the accompaniment in 
smaller notation. “Unto Thee, O Lord,” 
is a good example of Mr. Marzo’s always 
agreeable style, melodious and spontane- 
ous. It is also published for high and low 
voice. Mr. Shelley gives us one of his 
typical duets in “Hark! Ten Thousand 
Voices,” written for soprano (or tenor) 
and baritone and richly harmonized in 
his genial manner. Nobody writes 
sacred duets with a firmer touch than 
he does and this one is one of his very 
best. 

The Coerne pieces are for piano solo, 
“Consolation” being the most individual 


of the three, containing some lovely 
things. “There Was a Princess” is also 
attractive; both of these pieces have a 


distinct piano quality and ought to be 

useful in teaching. “Goldenrod” is 

much simpler both in style and _ tech- 
nically and is strictly a teaching piece. 
* £. & 

“ALL THE WORLD IS ASLEEP” (Chopin- 
O'Hare), ‘‘March of the Puppets” (Tschai- 
kowsky-O’Hare), ‘“‘Funeral March of a 
Marionette’’ (Gounod-O’Hare). ‘‘Serenade.”’ 
By Victor Schertzinger. ‘‘Scotch Suite.’’ 
By John McGhie. (New York. John Frank- 
lin Music Co.) 


Christopher O’Hare has made excel- 
lent arrangements for two voices with 
piano accompaniment of the Chopin Noc- 
turne, Op. 9, No. 2; the March from 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nut-Cracker Suite” and 
Gounod’s “Funeral March of a Marion- 
ette.” He has made them simply, so 
that they may be sung by choruses of 
all kinds, and has obtained “the maxi- 
mum effect with the minimum of diffi- 
culty.” Frederick H. Martens has sup- 
plied the texts in his usual skilful man- 
ner. 

Very charming is the Schertzinger 
Serenade for violin with piano accom- 
paniment, a piece that ought to be heard 
on recital programs Mr. McGhie’s 


“Scotch Suite,” also for violin and piano, 
consisting of three movements, Lament, 












































mame This space is reserved each week to ad- 
vertise singers who sing our publications 


MR. LEON RICE 


Sang at his recital 
PALATKA, FLORIDA, April 12, 1918 


THREE SHADOWS | 
H. T. BURLEIGH 
G.RICORDI & CO., Inc., 14 East 43rd St, NEWYORK 


Pastorale and Dance is a solid work, 
written by a musician of fine parts and 
is remarkably effective for the violin. It 
is not unduly difficult technically, but 
requires a violinist of ability to play it 
properly. 

* *K ok 

“A BEGGAR AT LOVE’S GATE.” By Lily 

Strickland. (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


As Oriental song-cycles go, this is a 
good one, set to poems by Aseret Dnom- 
mah. There are five songs, “Morning 
and Sunlight,” “Breath of Sandalwood,” 
“Temple Bells,” “Night and the Rain” 
and “Serenade.” Miss Strickland is an 
experienced song composer and_ she 
knows what audiences rejoice in and 
writes accordingly. There is a good deal 
of color in her music in this cycle and 
considerable variety, which ought to aid 
in making singers approve of the work. 
The cycle is for a high voice. 

1K * 7 
SERENADE (Rachmaninoff), ‘“‘Grandmother’s 

Minuet’? (Grieg). Transcribed by Mischa 

Eiman. Rondo, Op. 53 (Schubert). Tran- 

scribed by Carl Friedberg. (New York: 

Carl Fischer.) 


Mr. Elman’s transcriptions for violin 
with piano accompaniment of these 
pieces of Rachmaninoff and Grieg are 
exceedingly well made and are effective 
for his instrument, the violin. The Rach- 
maninoff transcription is dedicated to 
Fritz Kreisler. The Friedberg transcrip- 
tion of Schubert’s lovely piano Rondo 
is a gem and has been beautifully done. 
Mr. Kreisler has fingered and bowed the 
violin part. 

x * * 

THREE MELODIES OF REVOLUTIONARY 
TIMES. Harmonized by Samuel Endicott. 
‘*Spleen.”’ By M. Poldowski. (Boston: 
Charles W. Homeyer & Co.) 


Under one cover we receive these three 
delightful songs from the days of the 
Revolution, “Queen Mary’s Farewell to 
France,” “He Stole My Tender Heart 
Away” and “The Bee,” which Mr. Endi- 
cott has set admirably for a solo voice 
with piano accompaniment. The melo- 
dies are fine ones and Mr. Endicott in 
harmonizing them has done his work 
with taste and charm. He has dedicated 
them to John McCormack. High and low 
editions are issued. 

Rather more substantial than most of 
her productions is Poldowski’s “Spleen,” 
which appears here in an edition with 
an English version by Gertrude Hall. It 
is a very usable recital song for a me- 


dium voice. 
oe * bs 


SPOKEN SONGS. By Arthur Koerner. 
York: G. Schirmer.) 


There is something of a novelty in 
these “Spoken Songs.” Instead of com- 
posing songs to Tagore poems, Mr. 
Koerner has written piano backgrounds 
against which the spoken voice recites 
the poems. In the past this has been 
practised only on long poems, such as 
Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden” (music by 
Richard Strauss), Poe’s “Raven” (music 
by Arthur Bergh and Max Heinrich). 
Ernst von Wildenbruch’s ‘“Hexenlied” 
(music by Max Schillings). 
which the French call melodrame, has 
never seemed a satisfactory one. It has 
been contended that the music is marred 
by the spoken word, the spoken word by 
the musical accompaniment. - This may 


(New 











The form,: 


be true, yet it is probable that the fail- 
ure of the form may also be due to the 
fact that it has always been tried with 
lengthy poems and that audiences have 
become tired long before the end. These 
shorter poems, with correspondingly 
brief musical backgrounds, seem to be 
most agreeable. Mr. Koerner’s music is 
suggestive, fairly modern in spirit and 
in keeping with the Tagore poems. The 
poems which have been chosen are “At 
the Time of My Parting,” “Do Not Go, 
My Love,” “O Mother, the Young Prince 
Is to Pass By,” “It Was in May” and 
“Tell Me If This Be All True, My Lover.” 
Mr. Koerner has done away with bar- 
lines dividing the measures in his music; 
the poems are printed over the music, 
so that the pianist may follow the reader. 
* ok * 


“INVOCATION TO SPRING.” By Florence 
Parr Gere. (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Mrs. Gere has written another part- 
song for chorus of four-part women’s 
voices with piano accompaniment, com- 
posing attractive music to one of her 
own poems. There is an incidental so- 
prano solo, “The world is filled with 
melody,” in contrast to the choral part. 
After this solo, the chorus takes up the 
theme on an Allegro, building up to a 
big climax, with a fully voiced piano ac- 
companiment in triplets. 

The piece is designed to rouse an audi- 
ence and is full of the joy of spring. It 
is dedicated to the Treble Clef Club of 
Philadelphia, Karl Schneider, conductor. 


* * * 


“DA VINCI'S MADONNA” By Henry I. 
Myers. (New York: Luckhardt & Belder.) 


Just as Marshall Kernochan has given 
more attention to setting Robert Brown- 
ing to music than any contemporary 
American composer, so Mr. Myers seems 
to find his inspiration in the poems of 
Charles Lamb. This song for a high 
voice is an expressive piece of devo- 
ticnal writing, natural in its inflections, 
harmonically conservative and written 
admirably for the voice. A good soprano 
can make a splendid effect with it. The 
piano accompaniment is not difficult and 


is well carried out. 
* * ® 


“CHANSON INDOUE” (Rimsky-Korsakoff), 
Minuet (Beethoven). Transcribed by Maud 
Powell. (New York: Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Inc.) 


Miss Powell is happy in her settings 
for violin with piano accompaniment of 
these two lovely pieces. The Rimsky- 
Korsakoff song she has set in D Major, 
raising it a fifth from its original key. 
She has employed artificial harmonics in 
it with good effect and also added some 
nice double-stopping in thirds. The Bee- 
thoven Minuet in her transcription is 
truly classic and far more in the spirit 
of its composer than is a very popular 
transcription of it much played in this 


country. 
* * . 


“THE LIGHT WIND,” “The Hamadryad.” 
By May Mukle. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


In these pieces Miss Mukle, the accom- 
plished English violoncellist, makes her 
début before us as a composer, giving 
us two very worthy short pieces for 
‘cello with piano accompaniment. “The 
Hamadryad” is a very lovely Molto 
adagio, in C Minor, 5/4 time, impression- 
istic in feeling and intensely sincere. 
Written by a ’cellist, it is naturally of 
and for the instrument, which it shows 
to advantage. There is harmonic sub- 
tlety in the piano accompaniment. The 
other piece, “The Light Wind,” is an 
Allegro in D Flat Major, 3/4 time, a 
piece that will probably make a greater 
appeal to audiences than “The Hama- 
dryad,” although it is not nearly as in- 
dividual. Here, too, Miss Mukle gives 
evidence of a very nice command of ef- 
fects, free from conventionality. Both 
pieces indicate a real creative gift. We 
will look forward with interest to her as 


a composer. 
* * 8 


STUDIO FANCIES. By Willard Patton. 
(Minneapolis: Lloyd Publishing Co.) 


“Six Little Songs” Mr. Patton calls 
the contents of this album. They are 
simple, straightforward songs, melodious 
and nicely written by a good musician. 
None of them is striking, all of them are 
respectable. The titles are “Signals,” 
“Would You?” “Cradle Song,” “Jean- 
nette,” “O Friend of Mine” and “Lover’s 
Rhapsody.” ax We ee 














WILLIAM 


TUCKER 


Bass-Baritone 





NEWARK FESTIVAL, 
April 30th 


KEENE, N. H., May 24th 
Hadley’s “Qde to Music” 





‘Gifted with a voice of large 
volume and smooth quality, he 
has acquired the art of control- 
ing its emission so that his sing- 
ing is in every way delightful.”’ 

Newark Sunday Call, 
March 3, 1918. 


Management: 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 57th Street, New York 














THE NEMUSIER METHOD 


For the Quickest Development of Finger Technic 





Many students arrive at the place 
where they apparently cannot progress 
further. This is because the weight of 
the string is less than the weight of the 
muscle action, which leads to stagnation 
in growth. The Nemusier Method over- 
comes this natural barrier completely, 
and with ease, with but twenty to thirty 
minutes’ practice a day. 


Write for particulars of a trial offer to the 


NEMUSIER METHOD CO. 
LINCOLN, NEB. 














ELSIE 


BAKER 


CONTRALTO 


226 W. 97th Street, New York 
, Phone 9811 River 


FELIX HUGHES 


Baritone 











Specialist in 
Voice Building and 
Interpretative Art 


Studios: 224-225 Clarence Bldx 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cecil FANNING 


BARITONE 


H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 

For terms and dates address: 

H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bidg., 
For Dominion of Canada: 


WESTERN CANADA CONCERT BUREAU, 
P. O. Box 1932, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


“OPEN THROAT”’ 
and “DIAPHRAGM” 


taught by 
AUGUSTA VOICE 


SCHACHT 


308 West 82nd St., New York 
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Leading Recitalists Can Further America’s 
Musical Advance by Teaching, Says Mme. Mero 














Noted Pianist Feels that Teachers 
of This Country Are Sorely in 
Need of Distinguished Mentors 
— Will Personally Do Some 
Pedagogical Work This Summer 


ied she has anything to say about it 

Mme. Yolanda Méré will be a cook 
in her next incarnation. The noted 
pianist, whose art was applauded last 
winter by audiences all over this coun- 
try, has decided that the one artist to 
whom everyone bows, the one to whom 
all peoples do homage is Madame, the 
Cook. 

The interviewer chanced along at the 
time when Mme. Méré was waiting to 
converse with an applicant that she 
hoped to install in charge of the culinary 
department of her summer home near 
Asbury Park. 

“Now, if it were a pianist of which I 
stood in need there would be no dif- 
ficulty in securing one or a dozen,” said 
the artist merrily, “but a cook—ah, a 
cook is not to be discovered so easily. 
Were any one to come to me to-day for 
advice as to what calline to follow I 
should certainly suggest that of chef. 
You see, I am a good housekeeper, but I 
cannot cook. And, as I love having a 
home it rather places me at the mercy 
of whoever deigns to honor my kitchen 
for a greater or lesser period. Really, 
pleasing concert audiences is an easy 
matter compared to the task of keeping 
one’s cook happy.” 

Mme. Méro is deep in the preparation 
of opening her summer home, after a 
season that took her—in spite of the 
problems of travel—to practically every 
part of this country. 

“And I never missed an engagement,” 
she tells proudly, “although I did have 
some very narrow margins in the way 
of time. The fuel situation was one of 
the most trying things with which I 
had to contend. I remember playing a 
whole program at a recital in one Oxla- 
homa city wrapped in a fur coat. How- 


ever, I do not think that the recitalists - 


of next winter will face such problems 
as we met with this year. For one thing, 
there will be longer time between con- 
certs and recital engagements, allowing 
for the hazards of railroad conditions. 
An important phase is the fact that the 
American public is already adjusting it- 
self to the war situation, and realizing 
that there is greater need for enter- 
tainment now than during peace times. 
And because it needs entertainment that 
is more than amusement—entertainment 
that will stimulate and inspire—1 look 
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_ LONGY SCHOOL | 


(Musical Instruction) 
Season 1918-19 from October Ist to April 30th 
= REGISTRATION OFFICE OPEN ON SEPTEMBER 23, 1918 = 


(Daily from to 10 to 12 a. m:) 


Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble—Coaching Ilute—Oboe 
Pianoforte — Harp— Violin — Cello—Harmony 
Classes and Private Lessons. 


Solfeggio (French System) 
Eurythmics (Rythmic-Gymnastics ) 


Medals and Diplomas awarded to Sol- 
Eurythmics (Rhythmic-Gymnastics ) 


For particulars write to 


Longy School, 103 Hemenway St., Boston, Mass. | 
| i nN 


N HIN T CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 








Yolanda Mér6, the Distinguished Pianist 


to see larger concert aldiences next 
season than we have had in _ several 
years.” 

I asked Mme. Mér6 about her plans for 
the coming summer. 

“Il am going to teach some teachers,” 
was the response. “I do not think that 
any one thing would give greater im- 
petus to the advancement of music in 
America than to induce some of the great 
recitalists—such as Hofmann or Gabrilo- 
witsch—to give lessons occasionally to 
the piano teachers of the country. There 
is entirely too much bad teaching being 
done, and we will never achieve the dis- 
criminating musical public that we hope 
for so long as such conditions exist. For 
this reason I have concluded that the 
thing I can do at this time to be of the 
greatest service is to give instruction to 
teachers who have asked to work with 
me this summer. 


Agitation Over the “Relaxed Arm” 
“Tt has been interesting to me,” Mme. 
Méré continued, “to observe fhe sudden 
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Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








Mime. MARIE DELANO 


Teacher of Tone Production—Mental Diction 
BOSTON 


Residence: 232 Bay State Road 


(Guest Recitals) 
Studio: 312 Pierce Building 





Believes that Pleasing Audiences 
Is Far Easier than Keeping 
One’s Cook Content— Next Sea- 
son Will Be More Grateful for 
Recitalists— Advice to American 
Composers 


furore that has been raised over the re- 
laxed arm method. I have always used 
it, my teacher was a pupil of Liszt, and, 
as you know, he in = permit no other 
method among his students. For sev- 
eral seasons here my method was ob- 
served without comment, but this winter 
I had a perfect deluge of inquiries from 
people who suddenly came to realize the 
obvious advantages of the relaxed arm. 
It is strange how interest in some phase 
of art or of instruction, or in the work 
of some composer, will suddenly svring 
up, apparently overnight, and die out in 
quite as unexplainable fashion.” 

The mention of composers naturally 
led to the work of Americans, and I 
asked Mme. Méro if any were to be rep- 
resented on her programs next season. 

“T hope so,” was the answer. “I have 
a number of new compositions by Amer- 
icans that I am taking with me to study 
this summer. I believe that the average 


young American composer makes the 
mistake of attempting things that are 
too weighty, in his initial efforts. We 
have too many Sonatas and similar bulky 
works given us by the young American 
writers and too few of the shorter melo 
dious things. If the latter were at 
tempted first I am inclined to believe 
there would be many more American 
compositions seen on the programs of 
piano recitals. As a rule, the public 
does not care to hear a long composition 
by an unknown writer, unless it is given 
the added interest of a performance by 
the composer.” , 

When Mme. Meéré discusses the likes 
and dislikes of concert audiences she 
speaks with authority for, in her eight 
years residence in this country, she has 
made eight recital tours—four in the 
United States, one in Mexico and three 
in Europe. I commented on the amount 
of energy which such a record indicated, 
but the pianist shook her head. 

“T am really lazy,” she insisted. “I 
love doing nothing, quite nothing at all, 
for hours and hours at a time. But I 
also have the keenest love for practising. 
Odd, yes, but fortunate for me. is it 
not?” 

I said it was more fortunate for the 
audiences that look forward each season 
to the keen delight of again hearing 
the distinguished pianist, but Mme. Méré 
disagreed. 

“There are so many pianists,” she said 
laughingly. “Now if I had only had 
the foresight to become a cook——,” but 
just then her would-be cook was an- 
nounced and I went away, hoping that 
she would prove to be that rare gift of 
the gods—a good cook with permanent 
tendencies. MAY STANLEY. 








EXPONENTS OF MILLER 
VOCAL ART-SCIENCE SCORE 


Pupils of Adelaide Gescheidt Heard in 
Praiseworthy Vocal Recital—Dr. 
Miller Gives Address 


In the ballroom of the Hotel Gotham, 
New York, on Tuesday evening, April 16, 
a song recital by Miller Vocal Art- 
Science students of Adelaide Gescheidt 
was given before a capacity audience. 
The program on this occasion was highly 
engaging and many of the performances 
were worthy of hearty praise for Miss 
Gescheidt’s fine teaching. 

The Philphonia Ladies’ Chorus ac- 
quitted itself with credit in works by 
Bargiel, Bruch, Warner and Reinhold 
Herman, Mr. Herman playing the accom- 


paniments and conducting simultaneous- 
ly. There were songs by Tosti, Brom- 
well and Nevin for Roy Whitney Marvin, 
tenor; by Schubert, Schumann and 
Grant-Schaefer for Bessie Gregory, con- 
tralto; songs by Cesell, Bemberg and 
Spross for a talented young soprano, 
Hazel Drury. She also sang a “Figaro” 
duo with Ella Van Straten, in which she 
revealed her delightful personality. A|l- 
fredo Kaufman, the operatic bass, dis- 
tinguished himself in the familiar Gou- 
nod aria, “She Alone Charmeth My Sad- 
ness” and the “Drum Major” aria from 
Thomas’s “Le Caid,” both of which he 
sang capitally, with excellent vocal qual- 
ity and style. His range has grown very 
noticeably from the days of the Cen- 
tury Opera. There were MacDowell and 
Bemberg songs and the “Chanson Bo- 
héme” from “Carmen” for Greta Cassa- 
vant, mezzo-soprano; songs by Secchi, 
Schubert, Rubinstein and Purcell for 
Frederick Patton, a very: able baritone, 
who appeared in Hildach’s “Now thou 
art mine” with Hertha Harmon, soprano, 
who sang a group of Schumann, Sinding 
and Foster songs and the Ponchielli 
“Suicidio” aria finely. 

Irene Williams, who is soon to make 
her public début at A®olian Hall, was 
received with great approval in the “Se 
tu m’ami,” Jomelli’s “La Calandrina,” 
Chausson’s “Apaisement” and _ Bibb’s 
“Rondel of Spring.” She is a singer of 
parts and would deserve consideration 
alone for her singing of Chausson’s “Ap- 
paisement,” a glorious song that she 
does enchantingly. Mr. Herman was a 
splendid accompanist for some of the 
singers, while Nina Melville played ad- 
mirably for others. 

Dr. Frank E. Miller, the founder of 
Miller Vocal Art-Science, made a brief 
address, at the end of which he was 
given a rousing reception by the audi 
ence. 





Tacoma Artists Sing for Liberty Loan 


TACOMA, WASH., April 10.—Mrs. Fred- 
erick A. Rice, Mrs. E. E. McMillan, Er- 
nest Sheppard and Hugh Winder, a quar- 
tet of leading soloists, sang for the Third 





Liberty Loan last night at the Hippo- 
drome and Apollo theaters. The quar- 
tet of singers gave two delightful num- 
bers, “The New America” and another 
popular war song, and were given an 
ovation at each theater. Frederick W. 
Wallis is chairman fer the week’s Lib- 
erty Loan music, and Mrs. Rice and 
others, including a trio from the St. Ce- 
cilia Club, Mrs. Harry Micklethwaite, 
Mrs. Wheeler Ricksecker, Mrs. Alan 
Crain and Elsie Moe, sang in the down 
town places of amusement throughout 
the week. A popular feature of the bill 
at the Pantages Theater on April 8 was 
the appearance of the Tacoma Orpheus 
Club. The innovation was part of Fred- 
erick W. Wallis’s program of music at 
the leading theaters to promote the Lib- 
erty Loan campaign and the club gener- 
ously gave its services for the evening, 
winning plaudits in “The Archers’ 
Marching Song” and the national hymn, 
“America.” A. W. R. 


Enjoyable Musical Program Heard at 
Public School 67, New York 


At the meeting at Public School 67, 
New York, on the evening of April 12, 
in the interest of “Trade Education, the 
musical program was given by Marie 
Smith Sanguinette, soprano; Mamie 
Creeden Cleary, contralto, and Manie 
Graham Destamps, pianist. Their offer- 
ings, which were greatly enjoyed, in- 
cluded G. C. Hilliam’s “Freedom for All 
Forever,” Oley Speaks’s “When the Boys 
Come Home,” Lily Strickland’s “Picka- 
ninny Sleep Song,” Clay Smith’s “Sorter 
Miss You” and “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” this last sung in duet form. 
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APPLAUD SALT LAKE CHOIR 





Latter Gives “Elijah” in Tabernacle— 
Elman Heard in Recital 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, April 9.—On 
Friday last the Salt Lake Tabernacle 
Choir of 300 voices, aided by soloists and 


an orchestra of fifty pieces and accom- 
panied by the great organ, gave Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” before an enthusiastic 
audience that completely filled the great 
Tabernacle. Much credit is due to Direc- 
tor A. C. Lund for the splendid pres- 
entation. The choir sang with a degree 
of finish and efficiency of which they 
may well be proud. The leading soloist, 
Vivian Gosnell, of New York, gave a 
comprehensive interpretation. The other 
soloists, artists of local reputation, were 
Grace- Tout, soprano; Jane Tout, con- 
tralto; Evangeline Thomas, contralto, 
and Dr. William Worley, tenor, all of 
whom did most commendable work. The 
Relief Society choir of 200 sang “Lift 
Thine Eyes” with great effect. The Salt 
Lake Philharmonic Orchestra’ gave 
splendid support, as did John J. McClel- 
lan, who, at the organ, added greatly 
to the artistic effectiveness of the pro- 
duction. 

The Musical Arts Society brought its 
series of concerts to a brilliant close with 
the presentation of the violinist, Mischa 
Elman, in a splendidly arranged pro- 
gram last evening at the Tabernacle. An 
audience of some 1500 people welcomed 
the noted violinist with an ovation. After 
the opening number, the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” he played the Vivaldi-Nachez 
Concerto in G Minor with brilliant tech- 
nique. In Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” 
he surpassed his first efforts and drew 
forth tremendous applause, giving as an 
encore the Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave 
Maria.” His group of four numbers 
were in contrasting moods, his arrange- 
ment of “Deep River” and the Albeniz 
“Tango” being greatly appreciated. The 
other numbers in the group were the 
Chopin Nocturne in E Flat and the 
Brahms-Joachim “Hungarian Dance,” 
after which he played the favorite Bee- 
thoven Minuet as an encore. The pro- 
gram closed with the Paganini “I Pal- 
piti.” Z. A. S. 





Wins in Bronxville. 


mY. 

Renée Schieber, the New York so- 
prano, was the soloist at the Hotel 
Gramatan, Bronxville, N. Y., on Sunday 
evening, April 7. She scored in Gou- 
nod’s Serenade, the aria “In quella trine”’ 
from “Manon Lescaut.” Penn’s “The 
Magic of Your Eyes” and Burleigh’s “By 
an’ By.” She had to repeat “The Magic 
of Your Eyes” in response to the ap- 
plause. 


Renée Schieber 





Symphony Plays in New 


Bedford 


New Beprorp, Mass., April 14.—The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra appeared 
here last Tuesday, under the baton of 
Ernst Schmidt. Elizabeth K. Howland, 
pianist, a native of this city, was the 
soloist of the evening. This concert was 
the fourth and last of the season’s Ellis 
series. A large audience was_present 
and enjoyed the program gery 


Boston 





Chadwick Visits Lawrence, Mass., to 
Attend Memorial Service 


LAWRENCE, Mass., April 12.—This city 
was honored a few. days ago by a visit 
from George W. Chadwick, the noted 
American composer. The occasion was a 
memorial service for the late Charles G. 
Saunders, and was given by the Chad- 
wick Club at the home of Mrs. Ida C. 
Blackwell. The Chadwick Club, com- 
prising many of the city’s prominent 


musicians and musical people, was 
formed twenty-five years ago and Charles 
G. Saunders was elected the first presi- 
dent, a position he held up to the 
time of his death a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Chadwick and Mr. Saunders were 
close friends from boyhood and in his 
remarks on “Musical Activities and Per- 
sonal Reminiscences,” Mr. Chadwick paid 
a glowing tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Saunders, who, though not a professional 
musician, was a church organist for 
many years and considered a capable au- 
thority upon musical topics. A. L. M 





ACTIVITIES OF SUE HARVARD 





Soprano Re-engaged at First Church of 
Christ, Scientist—Recent Work 


Sue Harvard, soprano, has been re- 
engaged as soloist at the First Church 
of Christ Scientist, New York City. She 
wil! give her first New York recital in 
AKoiian Hall on Oct. 10. Miss Harvard 
sang at the New York Globe Music Club 
concert in De Witt Clinton High School 
on April 10 and at a performance of 
“Elijah” on the 14th at the Church of 
the Ascension. On April 16 Miss Har- 
vard appeared at a patriotic meeting in 
Brooklyn on the program with Amy Ber- 
nardy of the Italian Red Cross and 
Stephen Lauzanne, editor of the Paris 
Matin. On April 23 she gave a recital 
at the Lebanon Valley College, Annville, 
Pa. 

In addition to her regular work at 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Miss Harvard has sung during the pres- 
ent season in two performances of 
Verdi’s “Requiem,” in Saint-Saéns’s 
Christmas cantata, in Mendelssohn’s “St. 

Paul” at the Church of the Ascension 
and in Elgar’s “Light of Life” at the St. 
James Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. 





Warren Gehrken, Pianist, Presented at 
Bushwick Community Concert 


Under the auspices of the Bushwick 
Community Centres, Inc., of which Cor- 
nelius M. Sheehan is director, H. F. 
Beck presented Warren Gehrken in a re- 
cital of piano music on Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 10, at the Bushwick High 
School Auditorium. Mr. Gehrken proved 
himself a talented musician, playing 
Liszt’s “Campanella” and the E Major 
polonaise with special artistry. Eleanor 
Harz, contralto, gave the “Banjo Song,” 
by Homer, “The Piper o’ Gordon’s Men,” 
by Hammond, and Clough-Leighter’s “My 
Lover, He Come on the Skee.” She was 
ably accompanied by Lillian Funk. Her- 
man Rosenberg, seventeen-year-old vio- 
linist, played Nardini’s E Minor Con- 
certo, Massenet’s “Meditation,” and 
Drdla’s “Souvenir,” with commendable 
technique. He was accompanied by 
Harry Howe Whittaker. a F &. 


SUMMER MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 





New York Military Band to Give Thirty 
Concerts on University Green 


Thirty concerts will be given at 
Columbia University this summer by the 


New York Military Band, under the 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman. 
These concerts will be under the auspices 
of the University and will start on June 
10, continuing on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday evenings for ten weeks. 
Community singing will be the feature 
on Wednesday evenings and on Fridays, 
the programs being devoted in part to 
the works of some special composer. 
Prominent conductors will be invited to 
conduct their own compositions and 
American composers will be urged to sub- 
mit their works. Percy Grainger has 
consented to conduct several of his com- 
— on June 14, circumstances per- 








mitting. Henry Hadley will appear on 
June 21. Other noted conductors, com- 
posers and soloists will also appear. The 
concerts will be free to the public, but 
admission will be by ticket only. Tickets 
may be obtained after June 1 by written 
application to the University, with self- 
addressed, stamped envelope enclosed for 
reply. The programs will contain ex- 
planatory notes pertaining to each num- 
ber played, thus giving the concerts con- 
siderable educational value. The band 
will number fifty musicians, all of whom 
are prominent in their respective 
branches. 

The concerts will take place on the 
Green at 120th Street, and there will be 
accommodations for thousands of per- 
sons. In the event of rain, the concerts 
will take place in the gymnasium of the 
University. Mr. Goldman has arranged 
interesting programs, including many 
works which have never before been 
played. 
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greatest distinction.” 


Press Comments: 


Brussels — “Le Guide Musical.’’ 
Mademoiselle Berthe Baret. tri- 
umphed easily, by the charm of her 
playing and her technical facility. 


Brusseis—La Chronique. ‘In the 
difficuit Brahms Concerto, Made- 
moiselle Baret displayed a well 
grounded technic and beauty of 
phrasing She has a richly gifted 
musical nature. 


Brussels — Le Soir. Mademoiselle 
Baret was acclaimed in the Brahms 
Concerto. 


Brussels—Le National. Mademoi- 
selle Baret played with surprising 
facility of execution. Her bowing 
is superb. 

France—Le Niort. Mademoiselle 
Baret is a rare artist. Beauty and 
purity of tone are marked charac- 
teristics of her playing. She easily 
ranks among the virtuosi. 


France—La Véndée. In the Bruch 
Concerto in sol mineur, after the 
few opening orchestral bars, the 
caressing tones of a violin were 
heard, seductive in their beautiful 
serenity. This was the work of the 
young and charming Mademoiselle 
Baret, who played throughout the 
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Concerto, with ease and brilliance, 
dazzling in its virtuosity. 


Paris—Le Journal. 
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ment eminently musical. 
chosen profession. 


Paris—Le Comoedia. 
elegance and certainty. 
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BERTHE BARET 


VIOLINIST 


First Prize, Brussels Conservatory, 








One particularly appreciates in Mademoiselle Baret’s 
playing the certainty and elegance of her bowing. 
She is sure to accomplish great things in her 


The playing of Mademoiselle Baret is marked by 
Her bowing is especially commendable. 


For Terms and Dates, addre3s 
Care of MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SOPRANO 
Season 1918-19 Now Booking 


Transcontinental Tour, October and November 
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Mrs. Edward MacDowell 


Programs of MacDowell Ma:sic 
Management: GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the 
MacDowell Memorial Association 
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Alfredo Martino 


Teacher of Singing 


General Manager: Cosmopolitan Opera Co., Inc. 


253 West 42nd Street, New York City 
s Studio 14 
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ADA TURNER KURTZ 


Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 


THE KURTZ VOICE STUDIOS 
10 South 18th St., Philadelphia 
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Declares We Can Become Musical 
Nation Only Through Public Schools 


Ira Hamilton, Chicago Authority, Feels That Movement Launched by 

Musical Alliance of the United States, Will Play Important Ré6le— 
| Artist-Teachers Vitally Needed in Schools—‘‘Each Community 
Throughout Country Should Furnish Funds for Propaganda Like 
the Alliance’s'’—Too Much Apathy on All Sides. 














HICAGO, April 17.—Ira Hamilton, 
director of music of the Nicholas 
Senn High School and president of the 
Public School Music Teachers’ Club of 
Chicago, is convinced that the hope of 
making America a musical nation rests 
with the public schools. 

“What we need is to educate the pri- 
vate teacher as to what is going on in 
the public schools,” says Mr. Hamilton, 
“and this movement started by the Musi- 
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Ira Hamilton, Director of Music of the 
Nicholas Senn High School and Pres- 
ident of the Public School Music 
Teachers’ Club of Chicago 





cal Alliance of the United States is going 
to be the means of assembling all musi- 
cal activities, co-operating one with an- 
other. When we have a solid musical 
public back of us, we will be in a posi- 
tion to dictate to the board of education 
as to what we shall have and what we 
shall not have, for naturally the board 
of education is not a musical organiza- 
tion. The principals come under this 
heading to a large degree. The public 
school has had to struggle against 


apathy from all sides; the musicians 
have. been apathetic, so has the public 
and so have the boards of education. 
“If America ever becomes a ‘musical 
nation the public schools are going to 
be the means of making it such, because 
the public schools do not specialize, they 
mly inspire the musical ones to special- 
ize and bring the pupil up to a certain 











degree of musical appreciation, the de- 


.gree depending upon the teacher. The 


peotic schools create an incentive for the 
oy or girl to study. The average boy 
or girl does not know whether he cares 
for music or not—he has not had an 
opportunity to know; his only oppor- 
tunity is in the public school. 

“Every student under private tutor, 
regardless of what branch of art he is 
studying, should take the entire public 
school course. It broadens his specialty 
—it is the connecting link between his 
line and other musical activities. So 
many private teachers really do not real- 
ize this and do not insist on their stu- 
dents’ taking up the public school course, 
which is to be regretted, as the student 
misses a great deal in music. 


Need Artists for Teachers 


“The place above all else where we 
should have artists for teachers is in the 
public schools. The public school is not 
a place for student-musicians as teach- 
ers, aS SO many questions come up in 
public school work that demand an art- 
ist’s viewpoint, many more than in the 
private studio. We must have people 
with a broad outlook if we are going to 
teach musical appreciation in a broad 
way. Since it is our object to educate 
the masses, we not only need the artist 
teacher, we need the artist performer in 
the public school and must have him; by 
this I mean artists of the first rank. 
This is one place where the great move- 
ment started by our able Mr. Freund 
comes in. Each community throughout 
the country should furnish funds for 
just such a propaganda. In the cities 
the city council should take care of this 
fund; in cases of county high schools 
the county should create the fund; even- 
tually the federal government should 
control this whole movement. 

“The Musical Alliance to my mind de- 
serves the backing of every real musi- 
cian and music-lover. It is the only 
means by which a real appreciation for 
music can be established.” E. C. M. 





Rosalie Miller Aids War Funds 


Rosalie Miller, soprano, gave a pro- 
gram on Sunday evening, April 13, at the 
studio of Daniel Chester French, the 
sculptor, for the benefit of the Duryea 
War Relief. Miss Miller made a decided 
success with her singing and over $500 
was subscribed for the fund. On April 
17 Miss Miller sang national anthems 
of America, France and England with 
orchestra between the acts of a benefit 
performance given by the Amateur Com- 
edy Club at the Garden Theater for the 
Junior War Relief Society. She won 
hearty plaudits. 





Liederkranz’s Third Concert 


The Liederkranz Society gave its third 
concert at its clubhouse in New York 
on Sunday evening, April 7, with Kath- 
ryn Lynbrook, soprano, and Robert 
Leonhardt, baritone, as soloists, and an 
orchestra composed of members of the 
New York Philharmonic. 

Under Eugen Klee’s baton the male 
chorus sang admirably the H. Zéllner 
arrangement of the “Tannhauser” Pil- 
grims’ Chorus, unaccompanied pieces by 
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Gustave Weber, Gade, Zéllner and Abt. 
The women’s chorus was heard in the 
“Spinning Song” from the “Flying 
Dutchman,” in which Erna Korn, con- 
tralto, sang the incidental solo excel- 
lently. Miss Lynbrook won hearty ap- 
proval for her singing of Senta’s Ballad 
from the “Flying Dutchman” and, with 
Mr. Leonhardt, the duet from the same 
opera. Mr. Leonhardt scored in the “An 
jenem Tag” aria from Marschner’s 
“Hans Heiling,” which he sang with au- 
thoritative style and splendid voice. The 
program opened with the “Rienzi” Over- 
ture and closed with the “Entry of the 
Guests Into the Wartburg” from “Tann- 
hiuser,” sung by the full mixed chorus 
and orchestra. 





Charles C. McKinley Wins Post in 
Hartford, Conn. 


Charles C. McKinley, a graduate of 
Knox Conservatory, Galesburg, Ill., and 
Harvard University, and a pupil in con- 
ducting of Walter Henry Rothwell, has 
been engaged as musical director and 
choirmaster of the Center Congrega- 
tional Church, Hartford, Conn. 





Albany Admires Bonnet’s Recital Art 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 19.—Joseph 
Bonnet, the French organist, gave a 
recital last night in St Joseph’s Church. 
His work revealed to Albanians the 
beauty of tone and magnitude of the 
great instrument recently installed in 
the church. The opening numbers were 
two seventeenth century compositions, 
“Recit de tierce en Taille,” by Nicolas de 
Grigny, and a Prelude by Louis-Nicolas 
Clerambault. His most notable offerings 
were the Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor 


of Bach and the Choral in A Minor by 
Franck. The organist played two of his 
own compositions, “Ariel” and “Ro- 
mance Sans Paroles.” Much interest was 
shown in the improvisations on the theme 
presented by Dr. Michael P. Flattery, 
organist of the church. Other numbers 
were “Salutaris” of Hummerel, “Tan- 
tum Ergo” by Beethoven and a Toccata. 
W. A. Hz 





Sheehan Forces End Tacoma Engage- 
ment with “Trovatore” 


TACOMA, WASH., April 10.—The Bos- 
ton English Opera Company closed its 
Tacoma engagement last evening with 
“Tl Trovatore.” John: W. Warren, Amer- 
ican tenor, was heard in the réle of Man- 
rico; Florentine St. Clair made a charm- 
ing Leonora, and Elaine de Sellem, cou- 
tralto, was the Azucena. A_ splendid 
chorus supported the cast. The audi- 
ence had the opportunity of hearing the 
favorite old Italian opera in English, the 
beautiful arias and recitatives losing 
very little in the translation. 


A. W. R. 





Carolyn Alchin to Teach at University in 
Los Angeles This Summer 


Carolyn Alchin, the teacher, will 
have charge of the harmony and ear- 
training classes at the summer session 
of the University of Southern California 
at Los Angeles. The enrollment has 
been so heavy that additional teachers 
and classes have been provided. 

The usual disadvantage of ungraded 
classes at summer schools will he ob- 
viated by having two classes for begin- 
ners. There will be medium and ad- 
vanced classes for those with previous 
training in harmony. 
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LOCAL MUSICIANS RULE 
THE WEEK IN DETROIT 


Chamber Music Society Ends Afternoon 
Series and Gives Concert at Fort 
Wayne—Other Events 


DETROIT, Micu., April 18.—The Cham- 
ber Music Society closed a series of de- 
lightful afternoon concerts at the Hotel 
Ponchartrain on April 8, presenting the 
dean of Detroit violinists, Prof. William 
Yunck, Mrs. Maude Haass, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Mumford and Margaret Mannebach. 


The matured art and finished musician- 
ship of Professor Yunck was manifest 
in a._Beethovén sonata and a Goldmark 
suites. He had the able assistance of 
Mrs. Mumford st, the. piano, who also 
contributed an ads ,executed group 
of Chopin numbers. Mrg. Haass offered 
several songs, to eath' of, which she lent 
an individual -charm. Miss Mannebach 
supplied excellent accompaniments for 
the singer. oa 

On Wednesday evening, April 17, the 
Chamber Music Society presented the 
first of a series of concerts at Selfridge 
Field, Mount Clemens, the following be- 
ing the participants: Della Haggarty, 
violinist; Edith de Muth, vocalist; Edna 
Koehler and Edith Newcomer, pianists; 
Ruth Clynick, harpist, and Elsa Ziegler, 
reader. On the same evening the society 
gave one of its weekly programs at Fort 
Wayne, featuring Nicola Thomas, yio- 
linist; Ada L. Gordon, pianist, and Mrs. 









Jungbaecker. The event opened and 
closed with songs by the _ Soldiers’ 
Chorus, recently organized by the Cham- 
ber Music Society. This organization is 
doing a splendid work, bringing good 
music to the soldiers, the public school 
pupils and generally stimulating and aid- 
ing the artistic growth of the city. 

The annual meeting of the Tuesday 
Musicale occurred at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club on April 16, at which time 
officers for the ensuing year were elect- 
ed. Mrs. Louise Unsworth Cragg, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frederick B. Stevens, vice- 
president, and Jennie M. Stoddard, secre- 
tary, will remain in office, while Mrs. Ed- 
win S. Sherrill will act as treasurer and 
Mrs. Jack Smith as librarian. Two new 
members were added to the executive 
board, Mrs. Leland Case and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Simpson, each for a term of three 
years. 

Mme. Elsa Ruegger, ’cellist, is appear- 
ing at the Temple Theater this week. 
Mme. Ruegger has the assistance of 
Zhay Clark, harpist, and Edmund Lich- 
tenstein, violinist. M. McD. 





Vancouver Musical Club Has Artistic 
Aide in Louis Graveure 


VANCOUVER, B. C., April. 10.—With 
Louis Graveure, the baritone, as soloist, 
the Vancouver Men’s Musical Club on 
April 2 gave its second concert under 
the direction of Frank Wrigley at St. 
Andrew’s Church. In a program includ- 
ing songs from Irish, English, French 
and American composers the chorus and 
the soloist were heard to advantage. 


SAN DIEGANS STIRRED BY 
EASTER SERVICE ON MOUNT 


Miss Yaw Sings “Lakmé” Aria and 
Troops Play Our Anthem, Huge 
Concourse Joining In 


San Dieco, CAL., April 16.—As the 


first glimpse of the Easter dawn was 
caught on Mount Helix, Ellen Beach 
Yaw, stepping on the great rock at the 
summit of the mountain, heralded the 
birth of the new day by giving a part 
of the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé.” As 
Lakmé calls her people to hear the re- 
cital of a famous legend, Miss Yaw called 
the people to hear the scripture narrative 
of the Resurrection. The number chosen. 
served admirably to _ illustrate’ the 
bird-like quality of her voice, which car- 
ried out from the peak of the moun- 
tain, reaching those who had come to 
take part in San Diego’s first preten- 
tious Easter service. 

As the last notes of Miss Yaw’s voice 





echoed down‘ the valley, the 145th Field 


Artillery Band struck into the opening 
bars of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
the vast audience, which was variously 
estimated at between 4000 and 5000 peo- 
ple, arose and joined heartily in the 
singing of the national anthem. ; 

.Miss Yaw, the Camp Kearny Male 
Quartet and the 145th Field Artillery 
Band furnished the musical program, 
which was followed by a short address 
by Major-General Frederick S. Strong, 
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EDITH M, AAB, American Contralto 


Concert—Recital—Oratorio 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio: 76 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 


JOSEF ADLER 


PIANIST 
Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


HARMONY—EAR TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, California 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-second Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus, 


MADAME MATILDA ANGERI strpee 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo. 
Hours 2 to 5 p. m. 
323 W. 45 St., New York City. Phone Bryant 2178 


ELLA BACKUS BEHR Merle and Bechtel Alcock 


Institute of Music and Roman Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. *Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—Assistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 

















Teacher of 


Mme. REGINA de SALES 


Formerly of Paris—now in New York 
Personal address: 7 Bast 87th Street 


"Phone Lenox 2880 
CON DUCTOR—COACH— 
J. WARREN ERB ACCOMPANIST 
Available for Artists on tour in Middle West. 
Address: 350 West 55th St., New York. 
Tel. 9968 Colymbus. 





commandant at Camp Kearny. The 
DIRECTORY =-:-: 
e e 
“sixcixc | EDMUND J, MYER 
601 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 








WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


HENRY T, FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Plaza 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


HEALTHY BREATHING 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents, 
postpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘‘The 
Foundation of Artistic Singing.’’ BDlizabeth Mather 
College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 











MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 

Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
STUDIOS NEW YORK—120 Carnegie Hall 


BROOKLYN—99 Euclid 
DOUGLAS POWELL SPECIALIST IN VOICE 
‘ PLACEMENT 
Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 


STUDIO: 607-608 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
Reside 680 St. Nicholas Ave. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 





Ave. 











MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
18 BB. 484 St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), KN. Y. City 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING | 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSP 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 





WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
161 West 7ist Street and 130 Claremont Avenue 
New York City 


Frank HEMSTREET TEACHERS 


Lillian Miller OF SINGING 


50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 





MIRIAM S, CAPON, Composer 


Songs and choruses of merit and of great use in 
Conservatories and Schools 
BURKHART PUBLISHING CO. 

443 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL GAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
567 West 58th St., N. Y. 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 


Tossene in Viola, Harmony and Bnsemble. Address 
61 West 48th St., New York, Telephone Bryant 507. 


DALCROZE SCHOOL OF EURHYTHMICS 


New York—9 Hast 59th St. 
Authorized by Dr. Jaques-Dalcroze 
Plaza 4426 Prospectus — on application 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TRACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone’ Bryant 1274 








Plaza 2450 











ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - - - 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Letimann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma L. 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
Ee: Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Hd- 
ward Falck, Associate Principals: Mr. R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman. Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated. 


FLORENCE McMILLAN 


OCOACH—ACCOMPANIST 
226 West 129th BSt. 
Tel. Morningside 4870 


MASS. 




















MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOIOB PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRD 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel, Conn, 





MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


Conceérts—Instruction 
(Teaching Children a Spectaty) 
216 W. 56th St. hone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Prince Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, Teacher of Singing. 
Till Jan. 15, 1918, singing ‘‘Somewhere in France ;’’ 


| after Jan. 15, 144 East 62nd St., New York. 


; Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and 








THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Accompanist. 


153 West 80th St., N. Y Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching—Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate AV. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACOOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 
TEACHER OF 


Mme, C. TROTIN, MUSICIANSHIP 


Including Sight Singing, Musical Theory, Rhythm 
Studio 805, Carnegie Hall, New York 











Send for pamphlet. Private ’Phone, 5410 Riverside. 5 


| CLAUDE WARFORD ig 


COMPOSER—THACHER OF SINGING i 





Metropolitan Opera House Bl 


1425 Broadway te Phone 3ryant 1274 


IDA GEER WELLER 


ezzo-Contralto 
CONCERT—RECITAL—ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction: Frances G. Weller, 981 Union Arcade: 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 











ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 

All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 

1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 5554 





service was universally declared such a 
success that its continuance in the com 
ing years is assured. 

The People’s Chorus, under the direc 
tion of Willibald Lehmann, appeared ir 
concert at Liberty Hall last evening. Th: 
singing of the chorus left nothing to b: 
desired and demonstrated again _ th: 
ability of Mr. Lehmann as a director. 

Mrs. Alfreda Beaty Allen, soprano, 
was the soloist of the evening, and 
charmed her audience with her beautiful! 
voice and true musicianship. She re- 
sponded to several encores. Herbert 
Chase, the chorus accompanist, gave 
splendid aid at the piano. Ww. ae 





David Bispham Gives Varied Program at 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Under Institute auspices, Brooklyn 
had the opportunity of hearing the dis- 
tinguished baritone, David Bispham, in 
concert at the Academy of em on 
Sunday afternoon, April 14, when he 
gave a program of sacred, popular and 
patriotic songs with his usual artistry. 
His program included a number from 
Bach’s “Passion” music; “Thus Saith 
the Lord” from the “Messiah” and “It Is 
Enough” from “Elijah.” As popular 
numbers, he gave “Drink to Me Unly 
with Thine Eyes,” “Mother Machree,” 
Damrosch’s setting of “Danny ‘Deever” 
and “Seven Ages of Man,” set to music 
by Huss. ‘His patriotic songs inéladed 
Phe “Bwo Grenadiers,”. Garibaldi’s war 
hymn, and Novello’s “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning.” ~Impressive was Mr. 
Bispham’s musical recitation, “In Days 
Gone By,*:words by Turgenieff and mu- 
sic by Arensky, “America,” sung in 
chorus, concluded the program. > il- 
liam Reddick presided at the nes . 


5000 Join in Jacksonville’s (Fla.) First 
Community Sing 
. JACKSONVILLE, Fia., April 10.—Five 
thousand persons took part in the first 
Community Sing held recently in Con- 
federate Park. The Fourth Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry Band from Ca John- 
ston led, directed by A. W. Eshleman. 
Lyman Prior and Wilhelm Meyer were 


ie 





in charge and the training camp of 
Jacksonville was’ represented by Harry 
B. Hoyt and H. H. Richardson. Mar- 


gery Carpenter sang the “Star-Spangled 
anner,” in which the audience joined. 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ 
“Over There,” “The Long, Long Trail” 
and “America” were given with splen- 
did volume and enthusiasm by the 
throng. 





Patriotic “Sing” Rouses Enthusiasm in 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


HARRISONBURG, VA., April 10.—Fully 
3000 persons gathered in Court Square 
here on April 1 to join in a Patriotic 
Song Service. The event was in charge 
of Edna Schaeffer and E. A. Ziegler and 
C. Tusing led the singing. Choruses of 
the Harrisonburg State Normal Schoo! 
and the Main Street Graded and High 
Schools aided. Everybody joined enthu- 
siastically in the singing and the service 
proved a highly successful community 
“sing.” Previous to the singing the 
Daily News Band gave a concert. 





Musicians’ Union of Washington, D. C.., 
Buys Elks’ Club as New Home 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.—The 
Musicians’ Protective Union, Local 161, 
American Federation of Musicians, re- 
cently bought the Elks’ Club at 1006 E 
Street, as a home for its organization. 
The building has lately been occupied by 
the Arion Singing Society. After thor- 
oughly renovating the building, the 
Union, with its 500 members, will make 
this house its meeting place. The price 
paid for the building is thought to b« 
about $30,000. 


Only Guitar Concerto Played at Waldori 

The New York Mandolin Ensemble, as- 
sisted by the Columbia University Man- 
dolin and Glee Clubs, gave a largely at- 
tended concert at the Waldorf-Astoria 
on Saturday evening, April 18. Harry 





Lawrence Hunt, tenor, sang three song: 
and.an encore effectively. e first anc 


only concerfo to be written for the guita: 

y.an American composer, was playe 

by Vahdah*-Olcott-Beckford. W. J 
Kitchener led the Mandolin sore) 
4 2 





Neira Riegger Makes Successful Appear 
' ance at Elmira, N. Y. 


Neira Riegger, young American so 
rano, recently returned from Elmira 
. Y., where she sang with the Sym 
phony Orchestra on Sunday, April 14 
After a successful appearance with thi 
organization, she was immediately re 
engaged for a concert in Elmira 0! 
May 22. 
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Metropolitan’s Philadelphia Season Ends 
Amid Riotous Glory of “The Golden Cock” 


Immense Audience Marvels at Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Unique Opera and the Superb Artistry of 
Maria Barrientos and the Other Interpreters—Scotti and Easton Impressive in ““L’Oracolo” 
—Orchestra Players Present Conductor Stokowski with Wreath at Final Concert—Leo- 
pold Auer Gives an Amazingly Fine Recital 


By H. T. CRAVEN 




















Philadelphia, April 22, 1918. 
HE operatic and orchestra seasons 
closed here in climaxes of artistic 
brilliancy and material prosperity. Mu- 
sic in war-time has been both a solace 
and a stimulus. Support of its artistry 
has compared favorably with that fur- 
nished in the comfortable days of peace. 
The managerial trials have, of course, 
been many, difficulties of transportation, 
high cost of materials and labor, the deli- 
cate task of adjusting productions to the 
taste and sentiment of the period. But 
energetic impresarios have assuredly 
reaped a nearly commensurate reward 
for their endeavors. Popular indorse- 
ment of music has been unremitting, 
even during serious theatrical “slumps.” 
By reason of a complex chain of cir- 
cumstances the Metropolitan’s most nota- 
ble achievement of the year was with- 
held here until mid-spring. Last Tues- 
day evening, the sixteenth and last of 
Mr. Gatti’s opera bills brought forward 
for the first time here Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s unique inasterpiece, “Le Coq 
d’Or,”’ accompanied by “L’Oracolo.” The 
Russian fantasy had originally been 
booked here for April 2, but its perform- 
ance had to be postponed because of Ro- 
sina Galli’s illness. Double opportunity 
was thus accidentally provided for devel- 
oping interest in the offering. How keen 
was the popular concern was manifested 
in one of the largest audiences ever as- 

sembled here for an operatic novelty. — 
No recent venture in Mr. Gatti’s 
American managerial record is artistic- 
ally comparable with this one. Add the 
pantomimic appeal of “Sumurun” to the 
rhythmic allurement of the old Imperial 
Russian Ballet of the days when Nijinski 
and Karsavina danced in Paris, season 
with a masterly score inspirationally 
thrilling and original in treatment and, 
in the writer’s opinion, an artistic recipe 
for “The Golden Cock” has been com- 

nounded. 
The present form of the offering, its 
division of histrionic and vocal activ- 
ities, with fascinating suggestions of 
Italy’s antique “Commedia dell’ Arte” 
requires the most expert handling. The 
Metropolitan’s double cast never faltered 
for a moment. The mimed action caught 
precisely the elusive spirit of ironic phil- 
osophy, of sheer drollery, of subjective 
poetry and of extravagant whimsy de- 
rived by librettist.Bielski from the orig- 
inal Poushkin poém. Every one of the 
physically static lyric principals sang 
with more beauty than at any previous 
time here this season. The orchestral 
fabric, in charge of Pierre Monteux, dis- 
played the opulent coloring and the ex- 
quisite distinction of form characterizing 

a Gobelin tapestry. 








VOICE 


ARTISTS — 


STUDIOS: 


iis. EATMAN GRITTUTT 


SUMMER > 


TEACHERS -— 
Private and Class Lessons 
318 West 82nd Street, New York 


CLASSES 


Concerning Nicholas Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s wealth of musical ideas, it is dif- 
ficult to restrain superlatives. As in 
virtually all modern scores, Wagnerian 
thematic concepts are occasionally re- 
called, particularly one lovely rippling 
motive at the opening of the second act 
of “Tr'stan.” The same theme is trace- 
able also in “The Afternoon of a Faun,” 
by Debussy, the anti-Wagnerite. But 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s expression of this 
“root” is just as original and distinctive 
as was Beethoven’s transformation of a 
certain celebrated series of notes appear- 
ing both in his Fifth Symphony and in 
Mozart’s G Minor. 

Throughout the “Golden Cock,” the 
instrumental web is marvelous, plastic; 
it sparkles with humor. it shimmers with 
romance, it touches heights of singular, 
vivid eloquence. The _ persistence of 
dance rhythms makes the employment of 
ballet stars as dramatic characters in- 
dispensable. The interwoven phrases are 
often of a wholly different quality. Many 
of them are of an tnaffected melodic 
beauty. that has of late grown all too 
rare in modern opera. The glamor of 
musical necromancy colors the alluring 
motive of the enchanted fowl. Marie 
Sundelius sang this magical little air 
with radiant tonal purity. 


Barrientos Dazzling 


In the more imvortant role of the un- 
manageable Princess Maria Barrientos, 
however, was the most dazzling vocal 
luminary of the verformance. None of 
her previous exhibits here has matched 
this in crystalline splendor. 

The polished phrasing of Rafael Diaz, 
the Astrologer, revealed the comforting 
fact that Mr. Gatti has enriched his 
company with an admirable new light 
tenor. The other better-known singers 
all expended the maximum of vocal 
artistry. Adamo Didur again demon- 
strated that he is a basso remade in 
Slavic opera. The rich sonority of his 
King Dodon is only comparable with 
that of his wonderful Boris. 

The dancing actors revelled in all the 
opportunities to disclose their virtuosity. 
There was surpassing grace, elfin rhyth- 
mic witchery and assured authentic tech- 
nique in their purely physical contribu- 
tions and graphic pantomimic appeal in 
their facial expression. 

Adorning the whole unprecedented 
offering was the eye-filling investiture, 
sustaining both in settings and costum- 
ing just the proper blend of realism and 
futuristic extravagance. The_ garnet 
robing of the principals and the superb 
chorus, ranged in tiers on either side 
of the stage, actually contributed to the 
picturesqueness of the mise-en-sceéne— 
an extremely difficult feat under the cir- 
cumstances. 

The performance of “L’Oracolo” was 
surcharged with all the stirring melo- 
dramatic conviction of last year’s pres- 
entation, although two important 
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changes were to be noted in the cast. 
Florence Easton sang Ah-Yoe with fer- 
vor and glorious lyric freedom, and Paul 
Althouse made it evident that Win-San- 
Lui is a valuable addition to his growing 
repertory. ‘ 

As usual, the striking triumph of the 
performance was Antonio Scotti’s, who 
has conceived the degenerate, opium- 
crazed Chim-Fang on lines only possible 
to an accomplished actor. The vast au- 
dience singled him out for a special and 
deserved tribute. 

The only matinée given by the Metro 
politan here in years drew a large, but 
not a capacity, audience on Tuesday. 
The “Trovatore” performance was given 
in compensation for the cancelled bill of 
Jan. 22. Martinelli, Matzenauer, Muzio 
and De Luca composed a strong quartet 
of principals in the Verdi antiquity. 


Wreath for Stokowski 


The members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra presented Leopold Stokowski 
with a large and inconvenient, though 
very well meant floral wreath at the 
last of the Friday matinée concerts in 
the Academy last week. The fiftieth and 
final performance of the season was 
given on the following night. 

For these closing programs the con- 
ductor submitted selections of marked 
popular appeal and yet effectively cal- 
culated to bring out the virtuosity of 
the orchestra after a season of brilliant 
development. There was no _ visiting 
soloist to distract attention from the 
purely instrumental menu. The Fifth 
Tschaikowsky Symphony, which was the 
final number, was read with dramatic 
fire. Mr. Stokowski is at his best in 
works of this character and he devel- 
oped the fulminating climaxes and the 
powerful emotional content with magis- 
terial skill. Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” 
given with vivid coloring, and the Over- 
ture, Nocturne and Scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music were the other numbers. 

The season’s record has been one of 
invigorating artistic progress. In spite 
of the difficulty of procuring new music 
to-day, Mr. Stokowski brought forward 
a goodly array of novelties. Prominent 
in the list were a program of Ernest 
Bloga compositions, including two move- 
ments from his “Israel” Symphony, 
Ravel’s “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” Kelley’s 
“New England” Symphony, Sibelius’s 
tone-poem “En Saga,” Stravinsky’s 
“Poem de J’Extase,” Foote’s “Omar 
Khayyam” sketches and Sinding’s ID 
Minor Symphony. 

Of the standard composers Beethoven 
had rather scanty representation, with 
only the Second, Fifth and Eighth Sym- 
phonies. All of the great Brahms Sym- 
phonies, save the Third, were played, 
however. Mozart was recognized in his 
“Jupiter” and G Minor Symphonies; 
Schubert in his monumental C Major 
and the “Unfinished,” and Schumann in 
his No. 1. 

There was a generous representation 
of modern composers, with the accent 
laid on Tschaikowsky, eight of whose 
works, including the Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Symphonies, were played. No 
other composer was so much in evidence, 
although, notwithstanding the abandon- 
ment of all-Wagner programs and the 
complete elimination of “Ring” excerpts, 
seven numbers by the Bayreuth master 
were given. Debussy had representa- 
tion on only one program with his ex- 
quisite “Nuages” and “Fétes.” Of 
course, the Franck D Minor Symphony 
was offered. It is a welcome and in- 
evitable visitor every year. 

The soloists were Bauer, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Hofmann, Novaes, Thibaud, 
Casals and Matzenauer, Povla Frijsh, 
Sascha Jacobinoff and Olive Fremstad. 
The newcomers to the visitors’ list were 





Arthur Shattuck, Jacobinoff, Rosen, Car- 
los Salzéedo and Guiomar Novaes. Thad 
deus Rich, the concertmaster, and Hans 
Kindler, the first ’cellist, were heard 
with pleasure in attractive offerings. 

Next season the orchestra will enter 
upon its twentieth year. <A_ pertinent 
paragraph from the managerial an- 
nouncement published in last week’s pro 
gram books runs as follow: 

“The attendance for the Philadelphia 
concerts has been the largest, both in 
subscription and single sales, which the 
orchestra has ever had. It is the belief 
of the association that the public is, at 
this time, more in need of the spiritual 
ministration of music than ever before. 
It has, therefore, determined to continue 
the concerts in the same manner as here- 
tofore, and with the orchestra’ main- 
tained at its customary numbers.” 


Auer Proves Impressive 


Interest in Leopold Auer proved thor- 
oughly warranted by the superb and first 
exhibition of his art given in the Acad- 
emy on Wednesday night. There were 
moments when his age and physical lim- 
itations seemed to bar him from attain 
ing some of the more superficial tech- 
nical force, displayed by his virile, youth- 
ful pupils. The defect, if defect it 
really was, appeared trivial beside the 
sweep and grandeur of his luscious tone 
and the rare subjective eloquence with 
which he infused his offerings. Just 
here is where the wonder-children fail. 
The greatest art must be reinforced with 
experience. The profound mental ap 
peal of Auer is the outgrowth of a long 
career devoted unswervingly to the high- 
est ideals of art. The same potency is in 
Eugene Ysaye to-day, although some of 
his showier dexterity may have vanished. 

Auer’s exacting program impressively 
revealed the supreme attributes of a con- 
quering musical personality. He vital- 
ized the Vitali Chaconne with noble 
beauty. His performance of the Handel 
Sonata in A Major had fine dignity and 
authentic charm. The Bach Andante in 
C Major and Gavotte in E Major were 
two other admirably played classical 
selections. Among other numbers were 
a Haydn-Auer Serenade and a Haydn- 
Auer Vivace. The classic majesty of 
his program was perhaps characteristic 
of a master musician. He was fervidly 
received by an audience which demanded 
encores at the close of the regular bill. 
Wanda Bugutzka-Stein was the sympa- 
thetic piano accompanist. 


Clara Edmunds-Hemingway, president 
of the Gary (Ind.) Musical Club and first 
vice-president of the Indiana Organiza- 
tion of Music Clubs, has added to her 
répertoire Arthur A. Penn’s song, “The 
Magic of Your Eyes.” Mrs. Heming- 
way has used the song in a number of 
her appearances and has won decided 


success with it. 
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Alice Gentle Happy Over Miss Braslau’s 
YZ ~=—- Victory in “Shanewis’’ 


WZ 














LICE GENTLE, who has quite recov- 
ered from the recent illness which 
prevented her début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in Cadman’s opera, “Shane- 
wis,” expects to leave for the Pacific 
Coast the end of this month, where she 
will sing with the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra on May 8. Seattle claims Miss 
Gentle as its very own, for it was in this 
city that she received a good part of her 
musical training and gained the first rec- 
ognition for her talent. In fact, the en- 
tire Pacific Coast from Los Angeles to 
Portland is proud of Alice Gentle. 
Though it was a keen disappointment 
to her friends and admirers that she 
could not make her Metropolitan Opera 
début this season, Miss Gentle herself 
has taken the postponement very philo- 
sophically. “I am enough of a fatalist,” 
says she, “to believe that whatever hap- 
pens, has to be—and perhaps it was not 
meant for me to appear this season. In 
any event, I am very happy that another 
American girl got her opportunity, and 
certainly no one is more deserving of the 
success she achieved than Sophie Bras- 
lau. I expect to have my ‘chance’ early 
next season and am very much thrilled at 
the prospect.” 














—Photo © Mishkin 
Alice Gentle, American Mezzo-Soprano 





GALLI-CURCI CLAIMS ST. LOUIS AS HER OWN 





Diva Attracts Great Throng—Con- 
certs by Altschuler, Apollo 
and Liederkranz 


St. Louis, Mo., April 20.—An eleventh 
hour decision on the part of the man- 
agement of the Odeon here last Satur- 
day night deprived several hundred per- 
sons from hearing that great artist, 
Amelita Galli-Curci, and deprived Eliza- 
beth Cueny of considerable additional 
revenue. What little standing room was 
allowed was occupied seemingly two- 
fold and the house was of course en- 
tirely sold out and had been for nearly 
a week. It was a concert not soon to 
be forgotten and the lovely song bird 
exhibited coloratura singing not heard 
here in many a day. Nothing can be 
added to what has already been said 
many times of the extreme velvety qual- 
ity of her voice, her exquisite pianissimi 
and lovely freshness. She opened the 
program with “Caro mio ben,” done in 
faultless style, which she followed up 
with “The Lass with the Delicate Air.” 
Then came an Aria from Mozart’s “Fi- 
garo” and a “Tarantella,” Rossini, “Una 
voce poco fa,” from “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” superbly handled, a group of 
modern songs, “Bergerettes” by Wack- 
erlin, and the “Shadow Song” from “Di- 
norah.” She was most generous at all 
times with her encores, among which were 
“Annie Laurie.” “Si mes Vers” and a 
number in which she played her own 


accompaniment. Manuel  Berengeur, 
flautist, allowed the diva a little breath- 
ing spell and he gave a Chaminade “Con- 
certo” in approved fashion. Homer 
Samuels did fine work in his accom- 
paniments. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra paid 
us a flying visit on Thursday evening. 
On account of revised railroad schedules, 
Modest Altschuler and his band of fifty 
musicians were in a great hurry to get 
away on an early train and started the 
concert about 8 p. m., thus depriving 
many of hearing the opening selection 
to advantage. It was that beautiful 
Tschaikowsky Symphony No. 5, with 
its glorious Andante movement, played 
with elegant finesse by the visitors. The 
soloist was Daniel Jones, pianist. He 
gave the Brahms Concerto in D Minor 
a temperamental interpretation. 

The final concert of the Apollo Club 
was given Tuesday night. Director 
Galloway had the men in excellent trim 
and the way that they sang was truly 
inspiring. A capacity audience was in 
attendance and applauded most freely. 
The trio of George Barrére, flautist; 
Carlos Salzedo, harpist, and Paul Kefer, 
’cellist, gave Rameau’s “Pieces de Con- 
cert” with such delicacy and charm that 
they were applauded to the echo. It 
was a most fine bit of ensemble playing. 
Barrére’s solo playing, with Salzedo at 
his harp, showed the wonderful possi- 
bilities of the flute in the hands of an 
expert. 

The club appeared on Thursday on 
the Liberty Loan Stand on Twelfth 
Street, singing several selections. It 
was their first public appearance of this 
time in their entire history. 


The Liederkranz Chorus under E. 
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production.—Sydney Daily Telegraph. 


Paul Dufault is a tenor who possesses a voice of lovely quality, and 
who is an artist every inch. 
—New Zealand Times. 
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Instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION, 
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Special Terms for Class Instruction 


Prang Stamm composed of about 125 
mixed voices, spported by Stella De- 
Mette, contralto (of St. Louis), and Louis 
Kreidler, baritone, gave a concert last 
evening at the Odeon, the proceeds go- 
ing to the Red Cross. Very inclement 
weather kept down the attendance but 
not the enthusiasm. Miss DeMette 
showed her voice off to fine advantage. 
The opening chorus from “Cavaleria 
Rusticana” and Alfio’s song, by Mr. 
Kreidler in conjunction with the chorus 
were finely done. “The Village Black- 
smith” by Noyes was perhaps the most 
attractive choral number. Director 
Stamm had the chorus in fine fettle 
and deserves much credit. 

The Pageant Choral Society gave a 
pleasing concert Sunday afternoon. Nine 
selections from cantatas and oratorios 
were given, with incidental solos by 
Rena M. Lazelle, soprano, and Irene 
Hackmann, contralto. Miss Lazelle has 
a rich voice of good quality, which was 
well displayed in her singing of a group 
of miscellaneous songs. The choral 
work was fine and Frederick Fischer, the 
conductor, may be justly proud of his 
sterling organization. It is planned to 
assist in some community singing this 
summer in the parks on a larger scale 
than that done in previous years. 

Harold Bauer, the eminent pianist, 
spent the day here on Friday en route 
to Tulsa, Okla., where he is to appear 
in recital. He is recovering from a re- 
cent attack of poisoning. 

H. W. C. 





Mabel Garrison and Mary Warfel Are 
Acclaimed in York, Pa. 


York, Pa., April 20.—Mabel Garri- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Miss Warfel, harpist, ap- 
peared as the soloists in the closing con- 
cert of the season’s musical course at 
the Orpheum Theater April 18. Miss 
Garrison delighted her audience with her 
beautiful voice, and her first number, 
the aria, “Polonaise” from “Mignon,” 
brought instant appreciation from the 
audience. Each group of songs had a 
special appeal to music lovers. An un- 
usually attractive number was “Baby,” 
by George Siemonn, Miss Garrison’s ac- 
companist. The harp solos by Miss 
Warfel proved a delightful feature of 
the program. G. A. Q. 





Symphony Club of Philadelphia Forms 
Second Orchestra 


The success achieved by the orchestra 
of the Symphony Club of Philadelphia 
during the past few seasons has been so 
gratifying as to warrant the establish- 
ment of a second orchestra which was 
formed last November and known as the 
Junior Orchestra. This organization, 
which has made such swift progress 
under the direction of William F. Hap- 
pich, will be increased to a full symphony 
orchestra of ninety members for next 
season. Rehearsals are scheduled to 
begin in October. 





Jules Falk Wins Successes in New York 
State Tour 


Jules Falk, the violinist, recently made 
several appearances in recital, winning 
much applause and admiration in tour 
through New York State. He ap- 
peared in Jamestown, Niagara Falls, 
seeuentey, Syracuse, Utica, Albany and 

roy. 





Shattuck Scores in Erie, Pa. 


ERIE, Pa., April 16.—Arthur Shattuck, 
the American pianist, delighted the 
many music-lovers of this city who at- 
tended his recital last evening. Several 
encores were necessary following his per- 
formances of “Valse Brilliante,” Liszt’s 
First Concert Etude and Busoni’s ar- 
rangement of Liszt’s Polonaise. 


SOUND NEW CALL FOR GIRL 
SCOUTS’ MARCHING SONG 


Composers Urged to Bestir Themselves 
in _ Worthy Cause—Only Five 
Weeks Are Left 


With only five weeks remaining before 
the selection of the winning song for the 
Girl Scouts, manuscripts are, up to date, 
slow of arrival. The announcement that 


the organization in question desired a 
marching song was made in MUSICAL 
AMERICA on March 30, when the need of 
such a piece suitable to the purposes of 
the members was set forth. Although 
some distant inquiries have reached the 
ears of the secretary of the Musical Al- 
liance, under which auspices the invita- 
tion to composers was extended, manu- 
scripts have not been forthcoming. 

The choice of the three most inspiring 
and appropriate songs delivered at the 
office of the Musical Alliance, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, before noon, 
Saturday, June 1, will be left to a joint 
committee of prominent women com- 
posers and members of the Girl Scout 
organization: Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Gena 
Branscombe, Fay Foster, Harriet Ware, 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, Ada M. Gates, 
Ellen Mary Cassatt and Mrs. Arthur 
Osgood Choate. Composers gifted in 
writing march music are requested to get 
busy. The Girl Scouts need a song they 
can call their own, not an adaptation of 





‘some old melody but a bright, spirited, 


new composition that will be played on 
the march and sung around the camp- 
fire. The girls are full of enthusiasm 
over the prospect of getting at last a 
real rousing melody, and they are pre- 
pared to make it echo from one end of 
the country to the other. 





Harvey Hindermyer Sings New Songs 
for Pleiades Club 


At the meeting of the Pleiades Club at 
the Hotel Brevoort, New York on Sun- 
day evening, April 22, Harvey Hinder- 
myer, tenor, sang Florence Turner Ma- 
ley’s “The Summertime of Long Ago,” 
dedicated to him; Eugene Haile’s “Moon- 
light,” and O’Hare’s “Give a Man a 
Horse He Can Ride,” and scored a great 
success, being applauded with enthusi- 
asm. Frederick Rycroft played the ac- 
companiments ably. 








Baltimore Evening Sun, April 5, 1918: 

‘“‘One rarely hears in oratorio a_ better 
tenor than the youthful Frederick Gunster, 
who did some admirable work’ during the 
course of the evening.’’ 


The Sun, Baltimore, April 3, 1918: 


“The singing of Frederick Gunster was 
marked by sweetness of tone and accuracy 


of pitch. 
Baltimore News, April 3, 1918: 

‘‘He has a musical voice—clear, well-placed 
and of adequate carrying power—and uses it 


intelligently.’ 
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WILMINGTON SECURES 
BARNHART TO LEAD ‘SINGS’ 


Noted Community Chorus Conductor 
Begins Weekly Series in Dela- 
ware City Auspiciously 


WILMINGTON, DEL., April 20.—Prob- 
ably no other city in the entire country 
has taken up the community “sing” idea 
with more vim, enthusiasm and serious- 
ness than has Wilmington. Not satisfied 
with a local conductor, excellent though 
he proved himself in managing the 
“sings” and inspiring interest, those who 
are behind the movement determ:ned 
that no less a person than Harry Barn- 
hart himself should and must conduct 
here. 

Consequently Mr. Barnhart began his 
“drive” here this week and, according 
to announcement, will be here every 
Tuesday night for at least ten weeks to 
come. Even the night of the “sing” was 
changed from Monday to Tuesday to suit 
his convenience. Judging from the re- 
sults of his first night’s leadership, Wil- 
mington soon will possess an organiza- 
tion of a round 1000 voices, capably 
trained and ready for a good outdoor 
campaign this summer. Mr. Barnhart 
brought his own accompanist, Fred Wat- 
son, who has been with him for the past 
two years. 

Once the 1200-odd voices occupying the 
High School Auditorium had _ been 
assorted, Mr. Barnhart put them through 
drill in part-singing and ensemble of 
“Send Out Thy Light,” “The Barcar- 
olle,” “Nancy Lee,” “Long, Long Trail” 
and other numbers in the Community 
Sing book, meanwhile giving the chorus 
the benefit of his remarkable rapid-fire 
vocabulary of wit and criticism, admoni- 
tion and praise. 7. G. B. 





Claudia Muzio’s Musical Activities to 
Continue Through Summer 


One of the busiest Metropolitan Opera 
artists this season is Claudia Muzio, the 
young dramatic soprano. Although the 
opera season is over Miss Muzio’s artis- 
tic activity is not at an end for 1917- 
1918, for she is to appear at the big 
Madison Square concert on May 1, at the 
Ann Arbor Festival May 16, as one of 
the soloists in “Stabat Mater” at Car- 
negie Hall on May 31 and at other con- 
certs in New York and elsewhere. Not 
even summertime will bring a cessation 
of her appearances, as she is to be the 
starred attraction of the annual warm 
weather season of opera at Ravinia Park, 
Chicago. Miss Muzio will be a member 
of the Metropolitan forces again next 
season. 





Lila Robeson Re-engaged by the Metro- 
politan 


Lila Robeson, the contralto, has been 
re-engaged for the seventh season by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Her con- 
tract is much more elastic than those of 
former years, thus permitting her to en- 
gage in more concert work, inasmuch as 
she will be released from much of the 
detail service in future. During her six 
winters as a member of the chief operatic 
organization of this country she has pre- 
pared and perfected over sixty réles in 
four languages without any European 
experience or training. 





Chapman Marries United 
States Army Officer 
Margaret Elizabeth Chapman, _so- 
prano, was recently married in Houston, 
Tex., to Major Rufus Alexander Byers, 


U.S. A. 


Margaret 
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Sara Lemer, Violinist, of Harrisburg, Pa. 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 20.—Sara 
Lemer, an artist-pupil of Theodore 
Spiering and Harrisburg’s foremost vio- 
linist, has made for herself an enviable 
place in the opinion of the music-loving 
public following her recent appearance 
in Lancaster as assisting artist to Mme. 
Frieda Hempel, the soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and later in 
Harrisburg with Reinald Werrenrath, 
the baritone. 

Miss Lemer is an artist of rare ability 
and deep understanding. Her playing is 
individual and she possesses ample tech- 
nique, together with a beautiful tone, 
freedom and ease of bowing and perfect 
intonation. In her many public appear- 
ances Miss Lemer’s playing has met with 
marked and enthusiastic appreciation, a 
not inconspicuous factor in which is her 
charming personality. L. H. H. 





HEAR NEWARK SYMPHONY] 





Organization Praised in Second Concert 
—Enjoyable Community Program 


NEWARK, N. J., April 19.—The New- 
ark Symphony Orchestra gave its second 
concert last Monday evening before a 
large audience in Proctor’s Roof Theater. 
Louis Ehrke conducted Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in E Flat, Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” 
Suite and shorter numbers by Elgar, 
Weber and Schubert. A _ considerable 
improvement over the first concert was 
noticeable, and the applause of the audi- 
ence was well deserved. 

Dicie Howell, soprano, was the soloist, 
contributing a delightful share to the 
evening’s entertainment. 

Newark artists gave the program at 
the last event in the third series of com- 
munity concerts given at Robert Treat 
School under the direction of Principal 
Martin L. Cox. Bessie Voleckmann Pons, 
contralto; Arthur G. Balcolm, bass, and 
Arthur Klein, pianist, found favor with 
a moderately large but enthusiastic au- 
dience. A praiseworthy feature of the 
program was that all the songs were 
given in English and enunciated distinct- 
ly, adding greatly to the enjoyment of 
the listeners. Mabel Baldwin played the 
accompaniment particularly well. 





William Tucker Heard Often in Concert 
During Present Season 


William Tucker, basso, who is under 
the management of Walter Anderson, 
has been heard in concert many times 
this season. With two appearances in 
“The Impresario” with Florence Mac- 
beth, David Bispham and Albert Reiss, 
Mr. Tucker’s season opened up under 
favorable auspices. Following engage- 
ments included Columbia University Fes- 
tival Chorus, “Messiah”; Boston Choral 
Union, “Crusaders”; Colgate University, 
New York Beethoven Society, Philadel- 


phia Manufacturers’ Club; Derby, Conn.; 
Brooklyn Institute (two appearances), 
Newburgh and Beacon Choral Society. 
At Keene, N. H., Mr. Tucker will sing in 
Hadley’s “Ode to Music,” and at the 
Newark Festival will be heard with Lucy 
Gates, Morgan Kingston and others. 





Werrenrath Received with Enthusiasm 
at First Washington (Pa.) Appearance 


Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, ap- 
peared in Washington, Pa., Thursday 
evening, April 11, with the Washington 
Choral Society. This was Mr. Werren- 
rath’s first appearance there and he was 
given an enthusiastic welcome by the 
people who had hitherto known him only 
through his records. A _ persistent de- 
mand for encores kept him long after the 
regular program had been given. 





Matzenauer to Be First Soloist with 
Stokowski Forces Next Season 


Margaret Matzenauer is the first solo- 
ist engaged for the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s concerts next season, 
appearing on Oct. 25 and 26 in Phila- 
delphia at the second pair of concerts of 
the orchestra’s season and the first ones 
with soloist. This engagement is the 
direct result of the success scored by the 
Metropolitan Opera contralto at her four 
appearances with the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season. 





Wynne Pyle Praised by Altschuler 


So pleased was Modest Altschuler, the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra’s  con- 
ductor, with the performance in Dayton, 
Ohio, on April 12, of Wynne Pyle, that 
he wrote a highly enthusiastic letter to 
W. Spencer Jones, his manager, in which 
he congratulated Mr. Jones on the splen- 
did art of this gifted American pianist. 
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WAR- THINNED CHORUSES OF CHICAGO 
GIVE THEIR SPRING CONCERTS AS USUAL 


Prominent Soloists Appear with Local Organizations—Leopold Auer Astonishes the Fiddlers by 
His Majestic and Ever-Young Art—Enormous Audience Applauds John McCormack— 
Symphony Season Closes—An Analysis of the Orchestral Programs 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, April 20, 1918. 
HIS has been a week in which the 
choral organizations have had their 
opportunity. Quite a number of the Chi- 
cago societies have been hit heavily by 
the war, certain others have found that 
the financial returns were not up to their 


expenses, still others have discovered 
that their plans to sing in the enemy 
language received unforeseen checks, 


but there are still many left, all burst- 
ing into bloom with the coming of 
Spring. 

Orchestra Hall has been the favored 
place. The Chicago Teachers’ Chorus, an 
organization of women, appeared in that 
hall there April 15 under the direction 
of O. E. Robinson, in a program of part 
songs with two special numbers. The 
first of these, a “Hymn to America,” 
was dedicated to the chorus and its di- 
rector. It has words by Katharine C. 
Baker, a member of the choral organiza. 
tion, and music by Clarence Loomis, 
another Chicagoan. It was earnestly 
sung and well received. The other num- 


ber was William Lester’s cantata, “The 
Tale of the Bell.” Louis Kreidler, bari- 
tone, was one of the soloists, singing 


some well known songs and operatic ex- 
cerpts, and lending efficient aid in solo 
sections of the choral numbers. The 
other soloists were Mrs. Laura Earnist- 
Hamblen, soprano, and Mrs. Helena 
Stone-Torgerson, harpist, with Kath- 
leen Louise Grant as accompanist and 
Hyacinth Glomski, organist. 

On the following night the Marshall 
Field and Company Choral Society ap- 
peared under the direction of Thomas A. 
Pace. This organization, like several 
others of its kind, draws its membership 
from the commercial corporation whose 
name it bears. It deserves great credit 
because in spite of the musically speak- 
ing, non-professional make-up, it has be- 
come a capital singing organization, 
much better than many others of loftier 
pretensions. It sings with a fine, high 
spirit, and Mr. Pace has drilled his 
forces into an efficient, smoothly run- 
ning, accurate ensemble, expert in at- 
tack and wise in nuance. 

It also had special music on its pro- 
gram. “Peace With a Sword,” by Mabel 
W. Daniels, was a stirring, dignified, 
chorus, well written and a good concert 
number. Carl Busch’s cantata, “The 
League of the Alps,” was less stirring 
as music, but it had the advantage of 
the best quartet of soloists which has 
sung here this season. They were Mrs. 
Cora Libberton, soprano; Mrs. Freder- 
ica Gerhardt Downing, contralto; War- 
ren Proctor, tenor, and Charles E. 
Galagher, basso. They are all possessed 
of fine voices and they are all good mu- 
sicians. Individually and _ collectively 
they were very nearly ideal, with Mrs. 
Libberton entitled to special honors be- 


cause of her lovely performance in*Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia,” just before the cantata. 
“72 


War-Depleted Ranks i 


On Wednesday night the Swedish 
Choral Club appeared under the mag- 
netic direction of Edgar Nelson in 
Haydn’s oratorio, “The Creation.” This 
society has felt the effect of the war 
perhaps worse than any; its service 
flag bears nineteen stars in its central 
field, and the absence of nineteen men 
from a total of seventy-four is bound to 
make a difference in the tonal balance. 
Yet the charming, fresh, youthful qual- 
ity of the soprano and also sections 
made the performance highly enjoyable. 
Mr. Nelson is a director of animation 
and fire, and his chorus responded well 
to his influence. Three soloists assisted. 
Margery Maxwell, a talented and well 
trained member of the Chicago Opera 
Association, was the soprano; Gustaf 
Holmquist, a splendid singer, was the 
basso; Eugene Dressler sang the tenor 
part gracefully and well, if with a tonal 
volume somewhat lighter than those of 
his surrounding artists. Harry T. Carl- 
son was the organist. In all three of 
these choral concerts a quota from the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra played the 
accompanying score. 


Auer in Recital 


That wonderful veteran of the violin, 
Leopold Auer, made his first appearance 
in Chicago on April 14, giving a recital 
in Orchestra Hall to the accompaniment 
of Wanda _ Bogutzka-Stein. Previous 
reports about his performances in the 
East had prepared his patrons to hear a 
man who had been a great artist in his 
time but was perhaps a little touched 
by age. It may be that Auer, like many 
another younger artist, plays differently 
at different times, but there was no 
trace of the sere and yellow in his re- 
cital here. 

Listening to him with closed eyes, one 
would have thought him no older than 
the age of complete maturity. The re- 
markable tone of his pupils would seem 
to be a matter of example as well as 
precept. He has as fine a one as they. 
His technique was firm, supple and en- 
viably fleet; his intonation was perfect. 
Most of his program consisted of works 
of a bygone age, sonatas by Handel and 
Locatelli, a concerto by Nardini, a cha- 
conne by Vitali. Before he had finished, 
however, he played some of the tran- 
scriptions with which his pupils are 
astonishing their audiences, and _ he 
dashed them off with the best of the 
youngsters. Following his recital he 
was the guest of honor at a reception 
and supper given by the Guild of Violin- 
ists. 


Another McCormack Throng 


Jechn McCormack, on his way _ back 
from his own Red Cross drive in the 
West, gave a recital at the Auditorium 
in the afternoon of the same day. It 
was a case of the inevitable report, 
enormous and enthusiastic crowd in the 
house, superb singing on the stage. 

Elsa Kellner, soprano. made her first 
Chicago appearance at the Grand Opera 


House, April 14, giving one of the short- 
est recital programs on record. She has 
a pleasant voice and has made some re- 
searches into the art of enunciation, but 
otherwise is not quite ready to appear 
as a recital artist. 

The second of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra school concerts was 
given at the Portage Park High School 
April 14. Glenn Dillard Gunn con- 
ducted the first part, and Lieut. John 
Philip Sousa came from Great Lakes to 
direct a series of his own works. There 
was a delighted audience of 2,000. 


Symphony Season Ends 


With its tenth “pop” on Thursday 
night and its twenty-eighth pair of reg- 
ular concerts on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night, the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra closed its season in a blaze 
of glory this week. Special prominence 
was given in the “pop” program to a 
dive into the archives of the past, Gungl’s 
burlesque variations on “The Carnival of 
Venice,” with which Theodore Thomas 
used to delight his patrons some forty- 
five years ago. As a musical joke it 
seems to have lost little of its humor 


with age. There was also Glazounoff’s 
“Scenes de Ballet,” Godard’s “Adagio 
Pathetique,” Thomas’ overture to “Mig- 


non” and the tarantelle from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Capriccio Italien,” to give de- 
light to the audience. 

The regular season concluded with 
Stock’s own capital “Festival March,” 
which he wrote eight years ago to cele- 
brate the orchestra’s twentieth season. 
It has quotations from “Yankee Doodle,” 
“The Old Folks at Home,” and “Dixie,” 
and ends with a complex and highly 
colored version of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” When it was over the audi- 
ence burst into applause and the orches- 
tra into an impromptu fanfare, and the 
season concluded in a spirit of mutual 
esteem. Before that there had been a 
stunning performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
fifth symphony, Paul Gilson’s “Fanfare 
Inaugurale,” Franck’s symphonic poem, 
“Le Chasseur Maudit,” and three num- 
bers from MacDowell’s “Indian” suite. 

During the season just ended 140 
works proceeding from the pens of sev- 
enty-two composers have been played. 
Of this number thirty appeared on these 
programs for the first time. 


Native Composers Lead 


In nationality of composers, America 
leads the list. Mr. Stock announced at 
the beginning of the season that he in- 
tended to make a drive on American 
works, and the records show that he has 
played twenty-five works from twenty- 
one native composers. There were 
three by MacDowell, two each by Eric 
DeLamarter and Stock himself, one each 
by the others. This is something of a 
record. 

In number of compositions, the high 
mark goes to Germany. Only eleven 
composers were listed, but they are re- 
sponsible for sixty-two works, over forty- 
four per cent of the total. The number 
is enlarged by Wagner with ten works, 
mostly excerpts from operas, Beethoven 
with eight, and Brahms with six. The 
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Mr. Ewan Williams 


The American Tenor Will Teach Voice 
Production at His Home in Akron, O. 


Williams Guarantees: 


to make a normal person produce absolutely correct 
tones in one lesson—comrplete course of 30 lessons $300. 


105 Mayfield Avenue, Akron, Ohio 








Russian Tschaikowsky enters into the 
group of the four most popular com- 
posers, with seven works to his credit. 

Thirteen of the composers’ were 
I'rench, accredited with twenty-three 
works; eight were Russian, with seven- 
teen. 

Twenty-two soloists and 
ing conductors have appeared on the 
platform. Nine were pianists ; five were 
violinists, Jascha Heifetz coming on two 
different occasions; four were singers. 
One ’cellist has played, the ranks of the 
orchestra have provided oboe, harp and 
organ soloists, Harry Weisbach, one of 
the violinists also being a member of the 
organization. 

Rose Goldberg, pianist, and Horace 
Davis, tenor, gave a joint recital at the 
‘ine Arts Recital Hall in the Young 
American Artists series April 18. 

Through a clerical error, Charles W. 
Kettering was accredited with having 
sung with the Butler Brothers Choral 
Society on April 3. It should have been 
John Rankl, who also won success on 
the Sunday afternoon following through 
appearing at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
musicale for the benefit of the Navy Re- 
lief Society. 

M. J. Brines, tenor, sang on the pro- 
vram of the Chicago Artists’ Associa- 
tion in the Fine Arts Recital Hall on the 
afternoon of April 16: 

Hanna Butler, soprano, Lydia Stand- 
ish, diseuse; Arthur Oglesbee, U. S. N. 
A. (11th Trench Mortar Battery), and 
Mabel Olson, accompanist, furnished the 
Navy Relief Society program on Apri! 
14. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder gave a 
piano recital at Danville, Ill., April 15. 

The United Choirs of the New First 
Presbyterian Church presented Gounod’s 
“Faust,” April 16 and 18. Among the 
soloists taking part were Cora Libber- 
ton, Permelia Gale, Ethel Benedict, John 
Rankl and Charles M. Galagher. Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah” brought Gustaf 
Holmquist into prominence on the 19th. 
George Lee Tenney was the director. 

George O’Connell gave a recital in 
Cathedral Hall, Tucson, Ariz., to a ca- 
pacity house on April 7. His program 
was a miscellaneous one and contained 
compositions by American, French and 
Italian composers. Vera _ Brady-Ship- 
man, Mr. O’Connell’s manager, states 
that she has a number of engagements 
in that part of the country in the ear. 
fall for Mr. O’Connell. 

EDWARD C. Moore. 
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ROSEN TRIUMPHS IN CHICAGO 





Recital Audience Refuses to Leave Till 
Curtain Is Lowered 


Haensel & Jones, managers of Max 
Rosen, the violinist, received the follow- 
ing fervent telegram from F. Wight 
Neumann, the Chicago manager, follow- 
ing Rosen’s second recital on April 21 
in the “Windy City”: 

Max Rosen’s second recital a “howl-- 
ing’? success; ten encores. Representa- 
tive audience would not leave the opera 
house until iron curtain was lowered. 
Congratulations to his managers. 

F. WIGHT NEUMANN. 





A capacity crowd attended the recent 
great community “sing” at Birmingham, 
Ala., when Marie Stapleton-Murray was 
the star feature at the Bijou Audito- 
rium, which was filled to capacity. 
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Dear Mr. Anderson: 


There is no question 


about 


GRETCHEN 
MORRIS 


we were all delighted 
with her singing and 
book her for 


our next Festival at 


Newark, April 30th. 


C. MORTIME” WISKE 
Dir. Newark Festival 
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Sorrentino 


Wins New Laurels 


By 


The Sp'endor of His Voice 








FAMOUS TENOR SCORES 
TRIUMPH 

A concert featuring Umberto Sor- 
rentino, famous Italian tenor, at the 
Lyric last night, proved a huge suc- 
cess. Sorrentino not only pleased 
his audience, but delighted them with 
his wonderful | voice and perfect con- 
(Tenn.) Commercial 





A ppe al. 


SORRENTINO DELIGHTS 
AUDIENCE AT LYRIC 


Umberto Sorrentino sang his way 
into the hearts of all who heard him 
at the Lyric theater Wednesday 
evening, it being his first appearance 
in Memphis. His voice is typical of 
the Italian school, and he knows how 
to use it to best advantage. He has 
personality and shows that nature’s 
endowment of a beautiful vocalism 
has been given careful training.— 
The News Scimitar. 


SORRENTINO DELIGHTS 
MOST CRITICAL 
AUDIENCE 


Umberto Sorrentino, young Italian 
tenor, in hig first appearance in Mem- 
phis last night at the Lyric, delighted 
a most critical audience. His voice 
is of the purest lyric quality, and he 
uses it with absolutely perfect con- 
trol. He sings with great dramatic 
fervor, his method is as near perfec- 
tion as one often hears.—Memphis 


Press. 
Signor Sorrentino captivated the 
audience from his first appearance 


with his youthful charm of person- 
ality, as much as with his truly won- 
derful voice of a pure tenor quality, 
and its mastery in every detail of its 
art. His repertoire embraces the 
dramatic, recitative and lyric style, 
and finds him equally equipped to 
express every nuance from tragic 
to the most subtle sentiment. He has 
already made for himself both here 
and abroad a great reputation and 
has most unquestionably a_ brilliant 
career before him.—Lynchburg, Va. 


Musical America, 
1918, said: 

The American career of Um- 
berto Sorrentino is unique and is 
probably without a parallel among 


contemporary singers. 


March 234d, 








Bookings Now Being Made for 
Season 1918-19 


All communications should be addressed 
to D. Palmer, 225 West End Ave., New York 








BOSTON MACDOWELLS END 
THEIR SERIES BRILLIANTLY 


Longy Choral and Orchestral Forces 
Win High Praise—Give Two Pre- 
miéres—Soloists Praised 


Boston, April 20.—The season’s series 
of MacDowell Club concerts came to a 
brilliant ending on April 10, when the 
MacDowell Club Orchestra and Chorus, 
both directed by Georges Longy, gave a 
performance in Jordan Hall that was 
one of the most artistic that this club 


has ever attained. 

The artistic growth of the MacDowell 
Orchestra since Mr. Longy took its direc 
torship a few seasons ago has been con- 
stant. In addition to this the programs 
always have contained important novel- 
ties, as, for instance, in the program of 
Wednesday, the introduction to Act I of 
d’Indy’s “Fervaal,” and a work by the 
modern Spaniard, Joaquin Turina, en- 
titled “La Procession du Rocio.” The 
latter was heard for the first time in 
this country. In the reading of the 
Spanish work, the orchestra ably _ por- 
trayed the picture of a Spanish Fete 
Day and gave to the music its proper 
zest and marked rhythmic values. An- 
other premiére was Henri Biisser’s “La 
Colombe,” which was artistically sung by 
Ethel Frank, soprano. Chorus, orches- 
tra and Grace Leslie, contralto soloist, 
gave an inspiring performance of De- 
bussy’s “The Blessed Damozel.” This 
work is a difficult, pretentious undertak- 
ing for orchestra, chorus and soloist, and 
that the entire body acquitted itself with 
distinction reflects high credit upon Mr. 
Longy. In the taxing solo passages Miss 
Leslie made a strong appeal. 

The crowning point of the program 
came in its last number, when Edith 
Thompson played the Second Piano Con- 
certo of MacDowell. The writer has 
never heard this work played more bril- 
liantly. So thrilled was the audience 
after Miss Thompson’s electrifying per- 
formance -that it called her to the plat- 
form five times to acknowledge the 
storms of applause that were bestowed 
upon her. W. H: L. 


FINAL RUBINSTEIN CONCERT 


Marie Sundelius and Irma Seydel Are 
the Soloists 


The sixth and last musicale of the 
Rubinstein Club for this season was 
given April 20 in the Astor Gallery of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Marie Sundelius 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
Irma Seydel, violinist, were the artists 
of the afternoon. Miss Sundelius sang 
three arias in her first group and her 
beautiful, flexible soprano voice was most 
satisfying. The group of French songs 
and two of Grieg’s particularly delighted 
and her French diction was excellent. 
Her last group included two songs in 
English and three Swedish folk-songs; 
her encores of Swedish songs were hap- 
pily selected. 

Irma Seydel played the first movemeni 
from Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in B Minor 
and a group of four numbers, three of 
which, “Beau Soir,” Debussy; “Scotch 
Pastorale,” Saenger, and “Indian I.a 
ment,” Dvorak-Kreisler, were charming. 
Miss Seydel draws a smooth, full tone, 
her bowing is excellent and with her 
engaging personality she is a very pleas- 
ing young artist. F. V. 





Dicie Howell Wins Laurels with Haydn 
Club of Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, April 11.—A_ highly 
successful concert for the benefit of the 
American Red Cross was given by the 
Haydn Club, under the direction of Ger- 
trude Hayden Fernley, on April 10 at 
Witherspoon Hall. Dicie Howell, so- 
prano, who appeared as soloist in place 
of Florence Hinkle Witherspoon, proved 
herself a gifted singer, possessing a 
fine voice and keen artistic insight. She 
made an_ excellent impression. The 
chorus did good work in several numbers. 
William Sylvano Thunder acted as ac- 
companist for the club and contributed 
to the success of the concert with several 
piano solos. 


Benoist Re-engaged for Heifetz 


André Benoist has been re-engaged 
as accompanist for the season 1918-19 
with Jascha Heifetz, who will soon com- 
plete his first American tour. Mr. 
Benoist leaves New York on May 1 for 
Monmouth Beach, N. J., where he will 
take his family for the summer. He will, 
however, be at his New York studio 


one day each week from May to Septem- 
ber, devoting that time to coaching sing- 
ers and violinists in répertoire. © 














Olive Kline Helps in Scouts’ 
Drive for Books for Soldiers 














WO of the most active troops among 


the Boy and Girl Scouts are Girl 
Scout Troop No. 70, Frances Mandell, 
captain, and Boy Scout Troop No. 78, 
Maurice Robinson, scoutmaster. Not sat- 
isfied with the Book Collecting Drive 
made by all the Scouts, Troops 70 and 78 
wigwagged their semaphore signal to 
Olive Kline to assist them in a little pri- 
vate drive of their own. Miss Kline 
graciously responded by giving her serv- 
ices and furnishing an automobile for the 
transportation of the books from the 
street corner of Eighty-eighth Street and 


} ago resulted in twenty 


Olive Kline and Her Party Commandeer 
an Automobile to Collect Books for 
the Men “Over There” 


kifth Avenue, where they were collected, 
to the big Public Library at Forty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue, which re- 
mained open for the sole purpose of re- 
ceiving the books. 

The big concerted drive a short time 
thousand books 
being turned over to the various libraries 
who were shipping them to our camps 
and the boys in France. The miniature 
drive by Troops 70 and 78, assisted by 
Miss Kline, netted 8577 books and maga- 
zines collected in about five hours’ time 
on Sunday morning and afternoon, April 
14. Although the soprano enlisted the 
help of several of her friends, including 
Margaret Dunlap, the well-known con- 
tralto, there were so many books that the 
Scouts were obliged to appeal to the 
Police Department for a patrol wagon 
to take the final load. 

Congratulations from Scout Headquar- 
ters to Troops 70 and 78 came officially 
in the form of a letter of grateful appre- 
ciation for the patriotic response to Gen- 
eral Pershing’s appeal for “More Books 
for Our Boys.” 


SOUTH BETHLEHE! M, Pa.—T. Edgar 
Shields, organist of Lehigh University 
and for the Bach Festivals, played Guil- 
mant’s “Allegretto,” a march by Rogers, 
and the “Alma Mater” and “March Mili- 
taire,” by Shelley, at the Commencement 
Day exercises at Lehigh, April 13. 
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work, sang the soprano part. She 
possesses a warm and big’ dramatic 
voice 
J m BUY LIBERTY BONDS’ * a 


CHRISTINE i 


ANGENHAN 


SOPRANO 








Is engaged as soloist for a 
performance of Elijah next 
season following her note- 
worthy success in the Messiah 
with Baltimore (Md.) Ora- 
torio Society, Joseph Pache, 
Conductor, April 2, 1918. 


Baltimore Sun, April 3 
By M. E. 
Christine Langenhan, the dramatie 
soprano, has a beautiful and big voice 
of considerable range. 


Harrison 


Baltimore News, April 3 

By W. W. 

Christine Langenhan, the soprano, 

has a brilliant voice, especially in its 

upper reaches, and her tone produc- 
tion is very pleasing. 


Brown 


Baltimore Evening Sun, April 3 
By J. O. Lambdin 


Christine Langenhan, who won re- 
cently a great deal of praise in recital 
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THE HIGHER TECHNIC OF SINGING 


W. HENRI ZAY 





Complete Vocal Method 
Author of the unique book on voice, 
‘‘The Practical Psychology of Voice.” 
Studio 50 W. 67th St., N. Y 


Pub, by'G. Schirmer 
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JERSEY City, N. J.—Vera Faux, music 
festival prize-song winner, sang on April] 
22 to the soldiers at Camp Merritt. 

, 2 y 


ALMA, MiIcH.—The Men’s Glee Club of 
Alma College, under the leadership of 
S. W. Horton, director of music, has just 
completed a highly successful ten days’ 
tour through Michigan. 

* * * 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Ella Bradley, 
often heard in vocal recitals, on April 5 
gave a piano recital at the De Sales 
Heights Academy. Alice Boehler and 
Catherine Dolan _ also 
numbers. 


gave several 


* ’” m 


WICHITA FALLS, TEx.—A benefit pro- 
gram for the Red Cross was given at 
the Wichita Falls College of Music on 
April 9. For its program the chorus 
gave selections from Gaul’s_ oratorio, 
“The Holy City.” 

* * 

Boston.—Mrs. Robert Anderson pre- 
sented her advanced artist-pupils in a 
song recital in the ball room of Hotel 
Brunswick on the evening of April 19. 
A large audience applauded the highly 
creditable performances. 

* * * 


NEWBURYPORT, MAss.—Constance and 
Henry Gideon received a hearty recep- 
tion by the Newburyport Women’s Club 
upon their appearance there on April 
18, when they presented an interesting 
program entitled “Songs of the Allies.” 

* * * 


SCRANTON, PA.—Homer P. Whitford, 
formerly organist and choirmaster at 
the Church of the Good Shepherd here, 
has been appointed song leader at Camp 
Taylor, Ky. Mr. Whitford enlisted on 
Feb. 1 in the Forty-sixth U. S. Infantry 


Band. 
+ on Oo” 


SCRANTON, Pa.—Llewellyn Jones, who 
for some years has been the organist at 
the Hickory Street Presbyterian Church 
has been engaged by the Church of the 
Good Shepherd. Louis Baker Phillips 
has been preparing many pupils for 
spring recitals. 

on ” 

WASHINGTON, PA.—The Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a concert here, at 
the auditorium of the W. and J. College. 
Matilda Jones, local pianist, was the 
soloist. The program included the 
Tschaikowsky E Minor Symphony and 
the Grieg A Minor Concerto. 

* * * 

PHILADELPHIA. — Gertrude Hayden 
Fernley will conduct “The Japanese 
Girl,” an operetta by Vincent, in which 
her class from the Temple University 
will take part, on May 4. The proceeds 
will be given to the Temple University 
Red Cross Auxiliary No. 187. 

.. 2 - 


YorK, Pa.—Prominent musicians of 
this city participated in the annual 
spring musicale of the West Poplar 
Street Church of God. The affair was 
given in the church April 17, and the 
Third United Brethren Church Choir, E. 
L. Bender, choirmaster, assisted in sev- 


eral numbers. 
Eo * * 


New YorRK CitTy.—Oscar Spirescu, 
conductor of the Strand Symphony Or- 
chestra, offered a pleasing program for 
the afternoon concerts at the Strand 
for the week of April 21. The soloists 
for the week were Helen Scholder, ’cell- 
ist; Rosa Lind, soprano, and Ralph 
Erolle, tenor. 

* * 

York, Pa.—Several hundred soldiers 
from the Gettysburg camp, members of 
the association and citizens, attended the 
first of a series of “Sing-Songs” given 
April 20 at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. A number of patriotic airs, 
folk songs and popular war songs were 
sung by the male chorus. 

*” * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Anton Kaspar, : 
violinist, with Pearl Waugh as accom- 
panist, gave a delightful program at the 
recent meeting of the Home Club in the 
auditorium of the Interior Department. 
His playing was especially effective in 
“Cradle Song” (Jaernefeld), “Deep 
River” (Burleigh) and “Andante” (Hu- 
bay). 
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NEw YorK CitTy.—A patriotic pro- 
gram was given in the auditorium of 
Public School 140 by the Bay Ridge Com- 
munity Chorus, directed by Mrs. Mary 
Beckford Welton, April 6. A Children’s 
Chorus has recently been organized in 
the same community by Mrs. Welton, 
who formed and directs the adults’ 


chorus. 
* a * 


Forest City, IA.—A _lecture-recital 
was recently given before the Forest 
City Touring Club and the Madison Pro- 
gressive Club by Henrietta Emmons 
Isaacs. The speaker discussed the stand- 
ardization of music and talked about cur- 
rent musical events. A program of mu- 
sic by living composers was presented to 
illustrate the talk. 


* * * 


OMAHA, Nes.—Louise Shadduck Za- 
briskie and Edith Louise Wagoner gave 
their second annual sonata program for 
violin and piano at the First Christian 
Church on April 9. The well interpreted 
program included Handel’s Sonata in A 
Major, Beethoven’s Sonata No. VIII in 
G Major, Grieg’s C Minor Sonata and 
the Schumann “Fairy Tale Suite.” 

* *¢ * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The Music Study 
Club met on April 4 at the home of Mrs. 
Paul Tague. A program was arranged 
for the evening and solos were given by 
Julia Braddock, Mrs. Fred W. Baird, 
Anna Strosnider, Mrs. Walter Palmer, 
Mrs. Frank Thacker, Mrs. Paul Tague, 
Mrs. Lester Dillow, Mrs. T. D. Price, 
Miss Wheatcraft and Laura Braddock. 

* * e 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the recent 
meeting of the local chapter of the Guild 
of American Organists, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Dr. William Stanslaws, dean; 
Harry W. Howard, subdean; J. B. Wil- 
son, secretary; Harvey Murray, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Warfield, registrar; Armand 
Gumprecht and Lewis C. Atwater, audi- 


tors. 
s &¢ «£ 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va.—Under the 
auspices of the Woman’s War Saving 
Society, a concert was given on April 7 
at the Strand Theater. A large audi- 
ence attended. Besides selections by the 
Italian Band, solos were given by Lillian 
Garrison, Max Pisegna, Mr. Albertolil, 
Ugo Chelli and Lieut. Wilford Booher. 
Alta Jones and J. L. Keener led the com- 
munity singing. 

” * ° 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A musical entertain- 
ment was given in St. John’s Hall on 
April 16 for war charities by St. Cecilia’s 
Orchestra assisted by Florita Lameroux, 
Francis Balinger, Grace Henchy and 
Mary Riley in vocal numbers. William 
R. Vogel, Jr., organist and choirmaster 
at the Fourth Reformed Church. has ac- 
cepted a similar position at Trinity 
Episcopal Church. 

* * *x 

BROCKTON, Mass.—The “Guest Night” 
concert of the Mendelssohn Club, held 
at the home of Mrs. Florence Flagg 
Field on April 8, consisted of a bril- 
liant musical program presented by three 
well-known Boston artists—Edith Noyes 
Greene, composer-pianist; Hazel Clark, 
violinist, and Rosetta Key, soprano. The 
program was made up wholly of num- 
bers by Mme. Greene. 

* * * 


LANCASTER, Pa.—Several recitals have 
been given recently at the Wolf Insti- 
tute of Piano and Organ Playing. On 
March 22, at the Anniversary Recital, 
an entire Mendelssohn program was 
given. On April 5 Ruth G. Emsing 
and Earle W. Echtercach, assisted by 
the Rev. C. O. Dierdolf, gave a piano 
recital, including numbers by Chopin, 
Drdla, Massenet and others. 

ak * aK 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A concert was recent- 
ly given in Centennial Hall by the pupils 
of Edna R. Levens, assisted by Mrs. 
Peter Schmidt, violinist. Miss Levens 
sang several soprano solos, with Esther 
D. Keneston as accomvanist. At the 
meeting of the Music Club of the State 
College for Teachers on April 15 the 
program was given by Delia Ross of 
Cooperstown, soprano; Florence Stubbs 
of Masscua, contralto, and Florence 
Smith, pianist. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert J. Braham gave a charming 
musicale on Thursday evening, April 18, 
at their residence. Several well-known 
artists gave their services, inciuding 
Eleanor Spooner, soprano; Mabel Ritch, 
contralto; Chester Benedict, baritone; 
Dr. Ralph C. Williams, violinist, and 
Alice Tiebout, pianist. 

* * * 


OSKALOOSA, Iowa.—At the Knight- 
Logan Studios a recital was recently 
given by Helen Berenice Smith, pianist, 
assisted by Anna B. Johnson, soprano. 
Although only sixteen years old, Miss 
Smith showed much promise in her play- 
ing. Miss Johnson also pleased highly. 
The program included works of Bee- 
thoven, Liszt, Schumann, Brahms, as well] 
as several selections by Mr. Knight- 
Logan. 

* * * 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO—At a big Liberty 
Loan meeting held at Schultz’s Opera 
House, April 10, Sousa’s Band furnished 
patriotic music. This American organ- 
ization, under the baton of F. G. Schoen, 
stirred the crowd present and aided in 
making the meeting a great patriotic 
rally. These eighty men were a section 
of the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station Band, of which Sousa is the con- 
ductor. 

a * * 

York, Pa.—To arouse interest in the 
Liberty Bond drive throughout York 
County a Liberty band has been organ- 
ized among musicians in this city, and 
which has been making trips through- 
out the country. The bandmaster is 
Douglas Read. The concerts given by 
the band have proved to be a feature of 
the Liberty Loan meetings held through- 
out the county during the past few 
weeks. ; 

* * * 

LA GRANGE, GA.—Mrs. Frances Dunn, 
director of the Department of Vocal 
Training in Southern College, recently 
presented the Southern College Glee Club 
in a sacred song service in the Pres- 
byterian Church. Selections were given 
from the oratorios “St. Paul,” “The Re- 
demption and “The Holy City.” The 
club was assisted by Mrs. Bradfield, so- 
prano; Mr. Sargent, tenor, and Mr. Cole- 
man, bass. 

“© «@ 

Boston.—The season of pupils’ recitals 
which usually opens in May was ushered 
in by Avonelle Sanford, who gave a 
program at Jordan Hall on Monday, 
April 15. A young girl in her early 
teens, she is possessed of undoubted 
talents. Her memory is good, her exe- 
cution facile, and her rhythmic sense 
well developed. Violin and ’cello parts 
were supplied by Jacques Hoffman and 
Carl Barth. 

oa *x * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Alice Fern Walker 
left for Portland, Ore., April 6, where 
she will begin professional musical work. 
An interesting recital was given April 4 
at Parkland Academy by the interme- 
diate music class under the instruction 
of Arthur W. Moren. Tacoma artists 
giving recent concerts at Camp Lewis 
include Maude Kandle, Mrs. McClellan 
Barto, Rose Schwinn, Ella Yertes, Mme. 
Poncin and members of the Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church choir. 


* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—One of the interest- 
ing affairs of the week was a musicale 
at the home of Mrs. E. S. Prentice, at 
which the Athena Club and about fifty of 
their friends were guests. A delightful 
program was given by Mrs. Walter B. 
Chidester, pianist, and Mrs. Paul Pren- 
tice, violinist. Mrs. Chidester, who has 
recently come to Tacoma from Oakland, 
Cal., displayed fine technique. Mrs. Paul 
Prentice is well known as a skilled vio- 
linist. The program included selections 
from the music of the allied nations. 

* * * 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—Dorothy F. Man- 
chester, pupil of Ella Scoble Opperman, 
director of the School of Music at Flor- 
ida State College, gave a graduation 
piano recital on April 8. Miss Man- 
chester displayed good technical equip- 


ment, especially in her playing of 
Weber’s “Concertstiick.” enrietta 
Spragins Mastin, mezzo-soprano and 


member of the music faculty, assisted 
with a Massenet aria and an English 
group of songs. Miss Mastin possesses 
a sympathetic voice, which she uses with 


artistry. oF ay is 


New York City.—Sergei Klibansky, 
the vocal teacher, gave a pupils’ recital 
at the Wanamaker Avditorium on April 
10, introducing several artists who have 
not appeared in his previous concerts. 
Gertrude Gulledge, soprano, who san 
a Mozart aria and a group of Englis 
songs, made a favorable impression. 
Frances East showed a mezzo voice of 
good range and clear quality, as did Ida 


E. Burnett, who sang an aria from the 
“Messiah.” Charlotte Hamilton and Al- 
vin Gillett were well received. Louise 
Keppel accompanied. 


* * * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Alexander Fichand- 
ler was heard in a pleasing lecture-re- 
cital on Chopin on Friday, April 19, in 
Public School No. 165, of which he is 
principal. Mr. Fichandler interpreted 
with artistry the two Preludes in C 
Minor and D Flat, as a foreword to the 
larger numbers, which included the 
“Fantasie Impromptu,” Ballade in A 
Flat, the Funeral March and “Military 
Polonaise.” Lighter numbers were two 
Mazurkas and the Waltzes in C Sharp 
Minor and D Flat. The “Revolutionary 
Etude” completed the program. 

* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—March 31 was the 
birthday of Olof Bull, Tacoma’s pioneer 
violinist, and the occasion was remem- 
bered by his many friends with tokens of 
affection and appreciation and messages 
from those at a distance. One which 
Professor Bull shows with especial pride 
is a miniature photograph, hand-painted, 
of Eunice Prosser, his former pupil, who 
is now serving under the Y. M. C. A. in 
France, furnishing musical entertain- 
ment for the American soldiers in the 
camps. The picture was made in New 
York just before Miss Prosser sailed for 
France. 

* * & 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Lau- 
rier Club gave a musicale on April 10 
at the residence of the Misses Goodsir. 
Hector A. Smith, basso, sang numbers 
by Handel, Woodforde-Finden, -Ham- 
mond and Maxwell. Emelie W. Burger, 
soprano, with Mrs. S. Warnock Single- 
ton at the piano, sang an aria from 
“Carmen” and songs by Gaspaldon, 
Dunn and Spross. Jayne Rider Camp, 
contralto, gave works by Sanderson, 
Hawley, Squire and Allitson. Irma G. 
Horst accompanied ably. Warren Gehr- 
ken, pianist, gave several acceptable 


' selections. 


z* *& ® 


YorK, Pa.—A liberty chorus of 1000 
voices is being organized in this city and 
will participate in all patriotic demon- 
strations. The first rehearsal of the 
large community chorus, made up of 
members of all the church choirs in the 
city, was held on April 18 on the steps 
of the local court house. Prof. J. Dale 
Diehl, supervisor of music in the York 
Public Schools, is director of the chorus. 
He will be assisted by several directors 
of local church choirs, including H. A. 
Bailey, O. W. Greer, Lambert Greena- 
walt, W. T. Huntsman, Alfred Heuter 
and George Garver. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
at the Tabernacle Baptist Church re- 
cently, at which a quartet, comprising 
Walter Smith, George Kimber, Lewis 
Spever and Ray B. Evory, was heard in 
several selections. Others who took part 
were Grace Shrieves, pianist; Mrs. Theo- . 
dore T. Romeyn, violinist; James Keeler, 
baritone, and Mrs. Laura Nellegar Ross, 
soprano. Florence M. Loftus, soprano 
soloist, was heard in a group of songs at 
the evening of modern music given by 
the Choral Society of the Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, Thursday evening. C. 
Bernard Vandenberg was at the piano. 

* * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.— The Thursday 
Morning Musical Club presented its 
members in a program at the I. O. O. F. 
Hall, April 11, to a representative audi- 
ence. Mrs. Charles Geis, Clyde Reasoner, 
Vera Clossman, Ethel Grace and Mrs. 
Walter Squires presented the program. 
Mrs. Geis read a paper on Wagner, fol- 
lowed by illustrations of his composi- 
tions. Zanesville has now a _ newly 
formed string quartet, with Adam Gilger, 
violin; William Ballinger, viola; Albert 
Hahn, first violin, and E. W. Springer, 
’cello. Their first program, comprising 
Mozart and Haydn compositions, was en- . 
thusiastically received. 

* + * 


Troy, N. Y.—William L. Glover, direc- 
tor of the Emma Willard Conservatory 
of Music, gave a lecture on April 15 
before the Troy Music Study Club on 
“The Opera,” showing the development 
from the church music in the sixteenth 
century to the operatic style of the pres- 
ent. The musical program was devoted 
to the evolution of the opera. A. T. 
Seibert, baritone, sang an aria from 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute”; Florence Mc- 
Manus, violinist, played “Meditation” 
from “Thais”; Mrs. Harold P. Sawyer, 
contralto. sang the big aria from “Sam- 
son and Delilah”; Mrs. Lyman D. Jones, 
soprano, sang “Se Saran Rose,” by 
Arditi; Winifred Podmore, organist, 
played the Overture to “Meistersinger” 
and Lucretia MacKenzie gave the Pre- 
lude to “Lohengrin” as an organ number. 
Teresa Maier was accompanist. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included ir the list. 


Individuals 


house, Paul—Ailentown, Pa., Apr. 29; 
nitesen Wan May 1; New Britain, Conn., 
May 7; Hamilton, Ont., May 9. 

ti Florence—Sheboygan, Wis., May 1; 
Racine, Wis., May 3; Madison, Wis., May 6; 
Eau Claire, Wis., May 8; St. Paul, Minn., 
May 10. 

Burt, Raymond—New York (/£olian Hall), 
May 4. 


Church Marjorie — New York (olian 
Hall), Apr. 29 

Connell, Horatio—Philadelphia, Apr. 30. 

Cronican, Lee—Sheboygan, Wis., May 1; 
Racine, Wis., May 3; Madison, Wis., May 6; 
Wau Claire, Wis., May 8; St. Paul, Minn., 


May 10. 

De Luca, Giuseppe—Toledo, May 1; Lynn, 
Mass., May 5: Norfolk, Va., May 9. 

Eldridge, Alice—Boston, Mass., May 7. 

Faas, Mildred—Philadelphia, May 2. 

Falk, Jules—Jamestown, N. Y. 

Federlein, Gottfried H.—Buffalo, Apr. 28. 

Fischer, Adelaide—Philadelphia, May 4. 

Frijsh, Povia—New York -(4%olian Hall), 
Apr. 26. 

Garrison, Mabel—Richmond Festival, 
30: Cincinnati, May 3-11 (Festival). 

Gideon, Constance—Boston, Apr. 27. 

Gideon, Henry—Boston, Apr. 27. 

Goodwin, Wilmot—Sheboygan, Wis., May 1, 
Racine. Wis., May 3; Madison, Wis., May 6; 
Eau Claire, Wis., May 8; St. Paul, Minn., 
May 10. 

Greene, Edith Noyes—Boston, May 7. 


Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Plainfield, N. J., Apr. 
25: Brooklyn, Apr. 28; Brooklyn (Academy of 
Music), May 8. 

Gunster, Frederick—Boston, Apr. 28. 

Hempe!}, Frieda—Youngstown, Ohio, 
29; Erie, Pa., May 1. 

Hinkle, Florence—Cincinnati, May 3, 11. 

Howell, Dicie—New York City, May 1. 

Huss, Henry Holden—Washington, May 11. 

Huss, Hildegard Hoffman — Washington, 
May 11. 

Kaufman, Maurice—New York, Apr. 29. 

Kline, Olive—Macon, Ga., May 1. 

Lamont, Forest—Springfield, Mass., May 3 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Leginska, Ethel.— Bluffton, O., May 2; 
Springfield, Mass., May 4. 
Littlefield, Laura—Boston, Apr. 28 (Peo- 


ple’s Choral Union). 

Maazel, Marvine—Chambersburg, Pa., Apr. 
26; Coatesville, Pa., Apr. 29; Milwaukee, Wis., 
May 13. 

MacCue, Beatrice—Lewisburg, Pa., May 2. 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—Hot Springs, 
Ark., May 2; El Paso, Tex., May 7; Ashe- 
ville, N. C., May 11. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—Chicago, Apr. 28; 
Columbus, O., Apr. 30; Cincinnati, May 3-9; 
Chicago, May 12. 


McCormack, John — New York (Hippo- 
drome), Apr. 28. 
Middleton, Arthur—Newark, N. J., May 1; 


Waterbury, Conn., May 10. 


Miller, Reed—Enid, Okla., May 1, 2; Linds- 
borg, Kan., May 5-12. 
Morgana, Nina—Richmond, Va., Apr. 29; 


Northampton, Mass., May 1; Buffalo, N. Y., 
May 5; Akron, O., May 6; New York (Hippo- 
drome), May 19. 

Murphy, Lambert—Richmond Festival, Apr. 
30; Cincinnati Festival, May 3, 10. 

Namara, Marguerite—New York (olian 
Hall), Apr. 26. ‘ 


Novaes, Guiomar — New York (®olian 
Hall), Apr. 27. 
Onelli, Enrichetta—Roanoke, Va., Apr. 26; 


Richmond, Va., Apr. 29 

Rankli, John—Oshkosh, Wis., May 6. 

Sandby, Herman=New York, May 12 (Car- 
negie Hall). 

Schofield, Edgar—Mt. Vernon, la., May 3. 

Seidel, Toscha—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Apr. 28. 

Simmons, William—Fredonia, N. Y., May 3; 
Brooklyn, May 15; Hagerstown, Md., May 23. 

Sundelius, Marie—Lowell, Mass., May 7; 
Nashua, N. H., Mav 9 

Thibaud, Jacques—Cambridge, Mass., Apr. 
25. . 

Thornburgh, Myrtle—Enid, Okla., May 1, 2. 
Tollefsen Trio—New York (Carnegie Hall). 
Apr. 20; Brooklyn, Apr. 27. 

Van der Veer, Nevada—Enid, Okla., May 1, 
2; Lindsborg, Kan., May 5, 12. 

Wells, John Barnes—Philadelphia (Orpheus 
Club), Apr. 27; New York (Waldorf-Astoria), 
Apr. bg: Orange, N. J., May 3; Camp Merritt, 
May 4; Englewood, N. J., May 7; Cleveland, 
O., May 9, 13, 16; Norwalk, O., May 14. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Kansas, Mo., May 1; 
Cincinnati, May 3-11 (Festival); Milwaukee, 
May 14. 

Whipp, Hartridge—Boston, Apr. 28. 


Wilson, Raymond—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
May 4. 


Wyer, Bernice—Oshkosh, Wis., May 6. 


Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra (Arnold 
Volpe)—New York (®£olian Hall), Apr. 28. 


Festivals, Conventions, Etc. 
Ann Arbor May Festival — Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Cincinnati May Festival—May 7-11. 


Evanston Festival—Evanston, Ill., May 27. 
28, 30 and June 1. 

Lindsborg Festival — Lindsborg (Kansas), 
May 5-12. ' 

Missouri State Teachers’ 
Louis, June 24, 25, 26. 

New York State Music Teachers’ Assocla- 


tion—Convention, New York (Hotel Maijes- 
tic), June 25, 26, 27. 


Convention—St. 


Wisconsin State Teachers’ Convention— 


Oshkosh, May 6, 7, 8. 


Ensembles 

Carri, Ferdinand and Herman—New York 
(A£Xolian Hall), Apr. 27. 

‘Humanitarian Cult Concert— New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Apr. 30. 

Orchestral Societ of New York (Max 
Jacobs)—Brooklyn, N. Y., May 1. 

Paulist Choristers—California tour, San 


Diego, May 13, 16; Portland, Ore., June 2. 








GIUSEPPE FABBRINI 
IS FILLING MANIFOLD 
SPRING ENGAGEMENTS 














Giuseppe Fabbrini, Italian Pianist 


Giuseppe Fabbrini, the Italian pianist, 
is experiencing a very busy spring sea- 
son. He gave a highly successful pro- 
gram at the Boston Opera House on 
Easter Sunday. The following Sunday 
he was heard at Providence, R. I., and 
the following Monday evening at Meri- 
den, Conn. The Easter Sunday concert 
marked Mr. Fabbrini’s initial appear- 
ance in Boston and his work aroused en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Fabbrini will be heard 
in Washington, Baltimore and Pitts- 
burgh before the end of the season, 
where he is booked to appear with Guido 
Ciccolini, the tenor. 

Mr. Fabbrini had rather a thrilling 
experience on Saturday evening, April 
13. He had just settled down for a 
quiet evening at Ithaca, N. Y., when he 
was summoned to the telephone. Forty 
miles away, at Elmira, a symphony con- 
cert was scheduled and the soloist failed 
to appear. Could Mr. Fabbrini be per- 
suaded to fill the gap? A limousine was 
summoned and all speed records were 
broken in the dash through that moun- 
tainous region. This was Mr. Fabbrini’s 
second appearance with orchestra this 
season at Elmira. 





CATALOG OF NATIVE WORKS 


Arthur P. Schmidt List of Vocal Works 
Proves Admirably Designed 


Arthur P. Schmidt, the Boston pub- 
lisher, has issued a timely catalog of 
songs and duets (secular and sacred) 
and part-songs and cantatas for women’s 
voices by American composers. The con- 
cise catalog has been prepared with 
great care and is especially admirable 
because it includes not only the most re- 
cent publications of the Arthur P. 
Schmidt Company, but a quantity of 
music that has “made good.” The first 
page is illustrated by photos of Mrs. 
Beach, Florence Newell Barbour, Floy 
Little Bartlett, Gena Branscombe, Mabel 
Daniels, George W. Chadwick, Arthur 
Foote, G. A. Grant-Schaefer, Ralph Cox, 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, Frank Lynes, 
Edward MacDowell, John W. Metcalf 
and Anna Priscilla Risher. All of these 
composers are represented in the cata- 
log and many others also. An interest- 
ing classification has been made by the 
compiler by placing an asterisk before 
the titles of songs, composed to poems 
by Americans. In this way singers may 
choose songs that are 100 per cent 
American. 





Edgar Schofield’s Chorus Gives a Con- 
cert at Staten Island 

The St. Cecilia chorus of Staten Island, 

N. Y., directed by Edgar Schofield, gave 

a concert at Staten Island, the proceeds 


devoted to the Red Cross, on April 13. 
The chorus offered seven numbers in 
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Recent activities of Sergei Klibansky’s 
pupils have been as follows: 


Betsy Lane Shepherd has been engaged 
for a concert tour through the South, 
beginning in December and covering a 
period of twenty weeks. Lotta Madden 
sang successfully at a concert given by 
the Banks’ Glee Club at Carnegie Hall 
on April 15. She is engaged for a recital 
at the Tewksbury School in Scarsdale, 
N. Y., on April 30. Vera Coburn will 
sing the part of Katisha in the “Mikado” 
on a tour of twelve weeks through the 
‘New England States. She will also sing 
at the home of Mrs. Vanderbilt on April 
25. Stassio Berini, tenor, made a suc- 
cessful appearance with the Schola Can- 
torum in Carnegie Hall on April 9. Mrs. 
Rogers, contralto, has been engaged as 
substitute at the Church of the Redeemer 
in Paterson, N. J. Gladys Lee lately 
gave a successful recital in Danville, Va. 

* * * 


Elsie Baker, the contralto, has re- 
sumed teaching. Her New York studio 
closes for the summer the early part of 
June and Miss Baker will conduct a sum- 
mer singing school in her new home at 
Glenside, Pa. Miss Baker gave up teach- 
ing last season, but many requests from 


former pupils have induced her to resume 
for at least a limited number of days 
each week. Although she will return to 
New York early in the fall, she will con- 
tinue with the Glenside studio during the 
winter season, limiting her activities 
there to one teaching day a week. 
* * & 


Daisy Krey, contralto soloist of the 
Bushwick Avenue M. E. Church, was 
heard in concert on April 12 at the St. 
Mark’s Congregational Church, Brook- 
lyn. Mrs. Krey was particularly effec- 
tive in a group of Negro Spirituals ar- 
ranged by Burleigh. Stanley M. Clark, 
tenor soloist of St. Matthew’s P. E. 
Church, was heard as soloist with the 
University Glee Club on April 19. Both 
of these young artists are pupils of Etta 
Hamilton Morris of Brooklyn, and both 
have been re-engaged by their respective 


churches. 
* * x 


Eleanor Furrer, soprano pupil of Ade- 
laide Fischer, gave a program including 
a Mozart aria and groups of French, 
Italian, German and English songs at a 
benefit performance at Astoria, N. Y., 
April 4. Miss Furrer has a clear, young 
voice, which she employs artistically. 





a pleasing manner. Edgar Schofield, 
baritone, was the outside soloist for the 
concert and sang two groups of songs 
giving real artistic satisfaction and re- 
sponding generously with encores. El- 
mer Zoller accompanied Mr. Schofield ef- 
fectively. 





Audrey Roslyn, Pianist, in Début 

Audrey Roslyn, pianist, artist pupil of 
Cosby Danby Morris, was heard in re- 
cital at Mehlin Hall, New York, Sun- 
day afternoon, April 21. Miss Roslyn 
scored an emphatic success and received 
laudatory comment for her artistic de- 
livery of a well-chosen program which 
included Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
C Major, Mozart’s A Major Sonata, 


Chopin’s Prelude in C Minor and E Flat 
Nocturne, “Butterfly,” by Grieg; Etude 
by Berens; “The Witch,” by MacDowell, 
and the Sixth Hungarian Rhapsodie, 
M. B. S. 


Liszt. 








J. G. E. Sjégren 


The death is reported of Johann Gus- 
tav Emil Sjégren in Stockholm, Sweden, 
on March 3. Sjégren, who was born in 
that city June 16, 1853, attained a cer- 
tain eminence among Scandinavian com- 











Emil Sjégren and Family at His Country 
Home in Sweden 


posers, though his reputation abroad was 
based chiefly on his songs and one or two 
of his sonatas for violin and piano. His 


musical training was largely German, 
though he studied first at the Stockholm 





Conservatory. Later he worked under 
Kiel and Haupt in Berlin. His earliest 
successes were scored with a number of 
songs, among them “Der Kontrabandist,” 
“Der Vogt von Tenneberg” and _ the 
“Tannhauser Songs.” Since 1891 he had 
been organist in the Church of St. John 
in his native city. In addition to songs, 
Sjégren wrote four violin sonatas, much 
piano music, cantatas, a setting for bari- 
tone and orchestra of Ibsen’s “Berg- 
manden,” a “Bacchanale” for male 
chorus and other matters. His songs, 
while often effective, do not reveal a high 
degree of creative inspiration or origin- 
ality. 


Luther Kountze 


Luther Kountze, the senior member of 
the firm of Kountze Brothers, bankers, 
and one of the founders of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, died on April 
17 at his town house in New York, of a 
complication of diseases. 

Mr. Kountze was born in Ohio in 1841, 
and lived successively in Omaha, Denver, 
London, where he went to study financial 
affairs, and New York. He was a liberal 
patron of all arts, especially of music. 
remaining a director and stockholder of 
the Metropolitan until his death. 


Frank Theodore Baird 


CuHIcAGo, April 20.—Frank Theodore 
Baird, for forty years an instructor of 
singing in Chicago, died suddenly at his 
home in Aurora on the evening of Satur- 
day, April 13, and was buried on the 
Tuesday following. 

A native of Worcester, Mass., Mr. 
Baird received his musical education in 
Chicago and Europe, and opened his 
studio in i878. Lillian Russell was once 
his pupil. He was organist of the Third 
Presbyterian Church for twenty-six 
years, and had at different times been 
accompanist for Patti, Clara Louise Kel- 
logg and Annie Louise Carey. He was 
widely known in the city’s social circles, 
many society people having received in- 
struction from him. E. C. M. 


Frederick II of Anhalt 


Duke Frederick II, ruler of the Ger- 
man Duchy of Anhalt, whose capital of 
Dessau possessed a theater noted for its 
operatic performances, is dead in his 
sixty-second year, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press cable from Amsterdam 
dated April 22. The duke’s life was al- 
most entirely devoted to music and he 
was rarely seen in uniform. He took an 
active part in the management of the 
Opera, superintending rehearsals and 
even lighting effects, until he became an 
expert producer. 


James Hazard Wilson 


James Hazard Wilson, for many years 
organist at St. Timothy’s Church, New 
York, and All Saints’ Church in New- 
port, died at his home in. the latter city. 
Mr. Wilson was well known as a music 
ad in society in New York and New- 
port. 


Zema Randale 


_Cuicaco, April 19.—Zema Randale, 
pianist of this city, died recently of 
diphtheria. She had devoted herself to 
making records for the player-piano. 
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Lydia Locke Finds Relaxation Cruising 











Local Musicians Featured by 
Teachers’ Association—El- 
man in Recital 


SAN Francisco, April 15.—Composi- 
tions of local musicians made up a pro- 
gram presented by the San Francisco 
Branch of the State Music Teachers’ 
Association on Saturday evening at 
Sequoia Hall. From a musical stand- 
point it surpassed any local event of the 
season, and the audience which filled the 
hall was warm in its expressions of 
pleasure and pride at local achievement. 

The program opened with a Trio for 
piano, violin and ’cello by John Haradan 


Pratt, played by George McManus, 
Nathan J. Landsberger and George von 
Hagel. It consisted of three movements. 


The first, Moderato con moto, showed 


fine themal development; the second was 
a beautiful sustained melody, while the 
finale was an Ailegro which in its 
sparkling brilliancy reminded one of the 
Haydn Trios. A group by Abbie Ger- 
rish Jones was splendidly interpreted by 
Lena Frazee, accompanied by Mrs. Lola 
Gwin Smale. The “Nile Song,” Oriental 
in character, and the “Song of the 
Bedouin Woman” were a pleasing con- 
trast to the “Cradle Song” and “My Love 
o’ You,” and showed the versatility of 
the writer. 

Mary Carr Moore was represented by 
three numbers. The first a solo for the 
’eello called “Longing” and played by 
George von Hagei with mucn pathos. 
Pastorale and Romanza, for violin 
and piano, were played by Hother Wis- 
mer, whom it is always a delight to hear. 
The former was a lovely pastoral, while 
the latter, .with its fine harmonies, was 
the.gém of the evening and called forth 
much applause. The composer added 
charm to her compositions by her play- 
ing of the piano parts. 

Frederick E. Biickfelt was represented 
by two charming songs, “Dreams” and 
“Lady Mine.” ‘These were interpreted 
by John A. Patton’s rich and sympathetic 


voice, Mr. Blickfelt accompanying the 
singer. 
Joseph George Jacobson, who has 


gained previous recognition as a com- 
poser of merit, contributed three songs 
of exceptional beauty, “Passing Out of 
the Shadow,” “Melancholy” and “I 
Love.” These were particularly fitted 
to the clear soprano voice of Mary Farv- 
ridge Price, who interpreted them, ac- 
companied by Mr. Jacobson. 

“Who Can Say?” “Sweetbriar” and 
“Pan,” the offerings of Wallace A. Sabin, 
fully justified the composer’s reputation. 
These songs, splendidly sung by Helen 
Heath, one of San Francisco’s vocal 
favorites, made an enjoyable combina- 
tion. Mr. Sabin presided at the piano. 

The program closed with three vocal 
duets by H. ~*~ “asmore, “We Drifted 
Idly,” “Oh, ‘tic. We Two Were Maying,” 
in a new setting, and a character song, 
“At First Sight,” excellently interpreted 
by the composer and Fern Dewitt, who 
possesses a mezzo-soprano voice of rare 
beauty. 

Mischa Elman’s appearance at the 
Columbia Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
April 14, again demonstrated the popu- 
larity of this artist. Since his last visit 
a year ago he has gained immeasurably 
and his playing possesses an element of 
spirituality and a delicacy which was not 
clearly defined in his earlier work. The 
audience demanded encore after encore. 
The Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto headed the 
list of offerings. Two of his own ar- 
rangements, with numbers by Chopin, 
Brahms, Lalo and Paganini, completed 
the program. Philip Gordon gave 
splendid assistance at the piano. The 
concert was managed by Selby C. Op- 
penheimer. 

On Thursday an “Evening with Cali- 
fornia Poets” was held at the St. Francis 
Hotel, on which occasion the music was 
furnished by Eugene Kuester and Edith 
Haines Kuester, who gave several beau- 
tiful vocal and piano compositions by the 
latter artist. 

Marjory Scott, Stella Howell and Mar- 
jory Youne gave a recital at the studio 
of Hugo Mansfeldt on Wednesday, be- 
fore the members of the Mansfeldt Club. 
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Southern Waters in Her Houseboat 






































Upper Left: 


Lydia Locke Housboat “Cocopomelo.” 


Lower Left: 


A View of the “Cocopomelo’s” Cozy Deck. Right: 


Miss 


Locke and Her Husband, Commander Arthur Hudson Marks, Hunting on Cape Sable. 


OLLOWING her recent successful con- 
cert at Buffalo, N. Y., Lydia Locke 

left for a month’s rest on her houseboat 
“Cocopomelo,” going to Florida. With 
her were her husband, Commander Ar- 
thur Hudson Marks; Elliot Torrey, the 
New York painter, and Emil J. Polak, 
her accompanist. Miss Locke enjoyed 
the social life of Palm Beach, as well as 
the solitudes of Shark River, the haunt 
of the tarpon. While there she did con- 
siderable fishing, attaining skill with the 
rod and reel, catching a fish that 
weighed nearly one hundred pounds un- 


assisted. With Commander Marks, who 
is an experienced hunter, she also went 
shooting for duck and quail, the com- 
mander being expert in this sport. 

They went quail hunting among the 
cocoanut palms of Cape Sable, which is 
rarely visited. They are shown there in 
one of the above pictures. 

Miss Locke did not, however, spend all 
her time in sports, but devoted several 
hours daily with Mr. Polak to adding new 
songs to her répertoire, her houseboat 
containing a miniature grand piano. 
During the month Miss Locke filled sev- 
eral engagements at the southern re- 


sorts. Easter Sunday found the party 
in Biscayne Bay, where Miss Locke ar- 
ranged a real Easter breakfast, for which 
occasion Commander Marks was detailed 
to dye the eggs. Some friends from the 
North were invited to join them and a 
truly festive Easter breakfast was given. 
At St. Augustine Miss Locke purchased 
a tame raccoon from a small boy who 
came aboard with it, the little animal 
proving to be the liveliest member of the 
party. During the stay in Florida Mr. 
Polak caught the largest tarpon of the 
season and established a new record by 
bringing it alive to the dock. 





Splendid interpretations of Liszt, Bach, 
Brahms and others were given by the 
young ladies. 

Alice Mayer, a young pianist of ex- 
ceptional talent, gave a recital at the 
Scottish Rite Hall on April 9, winning 
much praise by her brilliant playing. 
“Sonata Appassionata” by Beethoven, a 
Concerto by Saint-Saéns, to which Pierre 
Douillet played the orchestral accom- 
paniment on the second piano, and num- 
bers by’ Chopin and Liszt made up the 
interesting program. 

This week’s bill of the San Francisco 
Opera Company is “La Traviata,” “Un 
Ballo en Maschero,” “I] Trovatore” and 
“Rigoletto.” The singers are drawing 
crowded houses. 

The Minetti String Quartet was an 
added attraction at the Lemare organ 
recital on Sunday afternoon. The mem- 
bers are Giulio Minetti, first violin; 
William Laraja, second violin; Paul Witt- 
man, viola, and Dr. Arthur Weiss, ’cello. 
The organization has been one of the 
important musical factors of the city for 
some years. The feature of last week’s 
concert was the. “Storm Fantasia,” 
played realistically by Edwin H. Lemare 
on the splendid municipal organ. 

The San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society is touring Southern California 
and will give twelve concerts in various 
cities, including Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Fresno, Long Beach and Santa Barbara. 

The Pacific Musical Society presented 


Adora Netterville, soprano; Sara Unna, 
pianist; Dorothy Pasmore, ’cellist; Car- 
rie Goebe!-Weston, violinist, and Marion 
Prevost, pianist. at the meeting last 
Wednesday at the Palace Hotel. All 
the numbers were much appreciated. 
Eva Mary Walker, assisted by Susanne 
Pasmore-Brooks, pianist, and Mrs. Ar- 


thur Earl Hackett, vocalist, gave an in- 
vitation recital at the Pasmore Studios 
on Friday evening. Miss Walker, a 
young pianist in her teens, shows work 
full of promise. The program included 
Mozart’s G Major Sonata, to which Mrs. 
Pasmore played Grieg’s part for a sec- 
ond piano, E. M. B 
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